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TO 

MY  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 


PREFACE  TO   FIRST  EDITION 

ON  June  5,  1215,  King  John  signed,  in  presence  of 
his  barons,  the  Charter  which  we  still  regard  as  the  basis 
of  our  liberties.  Some  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  calling 
the  Labour  Clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  a  name  which 
recalls  the  Great  Charter  of  seven  hundred  years  ago; 
an  endeavour  is  here  made  to  estimate  the  significance 
of  these  clauses,  to  examine  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  based,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  dangers 
attached  to  a  too  ruthless  application  of  some  of  them. 

The  problems  of  to-day  can  be  solved  only  by  inter- 
national action.  Although  chief  attention  is  paid  to 
conditions  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  examine  also  conditions  in  other  countries.  India 
where  the  strike  spirit  has  manifested  itself  even  among 
golf-caddies,  and  Japan  where  the  workers  pursue  a 
ca'  canny  policy  because  strikes  are  illegal,  are  calling 
out  for  the  solutions  which  we  ourselves  so  much 
require. 

The  organizations  created  by  the  Peace  Treaty  will 
not  in  themselves  bring  about  the  desired  results.  A 
spirit  of  selfishness  is  abroad  which  will  nullify  the  best 
schemes  even  as  it  has  involved  our  present  social 
system  in  many  apparent  but  not  ineradicable  defects. 
A  new  spirit  is  required.  We  must  have  faith  in  our 
fellow-men;  we  must  believe  that  the  human  race  is 
capable  of  unselfishness;  and  we  must  strengthen  the 
forces  which  make  for  true  religion. 

The  book  is  based  on  lectures  which  the  author  gave 
at  Glasgow  University  in  the  spring  of  1919  to  officers 
and  men  of  the  United  States  Army  who  were  then 
studying  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

A.  C. 

February  1921. 
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THE  second  edition  contains  a  few  additions  and 
corrections.  The  developments  of  the  last  few  months 
have  considerably  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organizations  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  one  looks  forward  with  increasing  hopefulness  to 
the  outcome  of  their  future  labours.  The  British 
Government  ratified  four  of  the  six  Washington  Con- 
ventions. The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  Conventions  dealing 
with  the  employment  of  women  during  the  night,  the 
minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  children  to  industrial 
employment  and  the  night-work  of  young  persons, 
have  been  ratified  and  the  conditions  covered  by  the 
Women,  Young  Persons  and  Children  (Employment) 
Act,  1920.  The  second  Convention  which  deals  with 
unemployment  is  already  practically  covered  by  legisla- 
tion. The  Government  did  not  ratify  the  other  two 
Conventions.  At  the  Washington  Conference,  Mr. 
Barnes  voted  against  the  Maternity  Convention  and 
thus  gave  a  warning  to  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Conference  that  Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  it.  The  Government  did  not  ratify  the  Con- 
vention regarding  the  forty-eight-hours  week,  but 
referred  the  matter  to  a  special  Conference  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization  in  the  hope  that 
arrangements  more  suitable  to  British  conditions  might 
be  agreed  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Conventions  there  were  six 
Recommendations.  Of  the  four  articles  which  con- 
stitute the  first  Recommendation,  Mr.  Barnes  indi- 
cated that  the  British  attitude  to  the  first  two 
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was  unfavourable.  These  two  relate  to  fee-charging 
employment  agencies,  and  will  not  be  ratified ;  but  the 
third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  first  Recommendation, 
which  are  already  covered  by  our  Unemployment 
Insurance  Scheme,  have  been  ratified.  The  third 
Recommendation  dealing  with  anthrax,  the  fourth 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
against  lead  poisoning,  and  the  sixth  dealing  with  the 
use  of  white  phosphorous  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  since  they  are  covered  respectively  by  the 
Anthrax  Prevention  Act,  1919,  the  Women  and  Young 
Children  (Employment  in  Lead  Processes)  Act,  1920, 
and  the  White  Phosphorous  Matches  Protection  Act, 
1908,  are  to  be  ratified.  The  second  Recommendation 
is  not  refused  ratification.  It  deals  with  the  reciprocity 
of  treatment  of  foreign  workers,  and  while  the  British 
standard  of  treatment  of  foreign  workers  is  recognized 
as  being  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Recommendation, 
the  Government  is  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Emigration  before  it  makes  any 
decision. 

On  the  Agenda  of  the  next  International  Conference, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  finds  an  im- 
portant place.  On  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organization  the  eight  chief  industrial 
powers  are  represented.  The  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  Washington  Labour  Conference  was  given  the 
task  of  selecting  these  eight  powers  and  did  not  include 
India.  The  Second  Committee  of  the  First  Assembly 
was  asked  to  examine  the  complaint  which  had  been 
lodged  by  the  Government  of  India  in  this  connection, 
and  decided  that  in  view  of  Article  393  of  the  treaty, 
the  final  decision  on  this  matter  must  rest  with  the 
Council.  Sir  William  Meyer  asked  why  Switzerland 
and  Denmark  were  chosen  in  preference  to  India,  which 
had  nearly  twenty-eight  million  agricultural  industrials. 
India  appeared  in  the  first  clause  in  the  list  of  assessees 
and  contributed  more  to  the  funds  of  the  League  than 
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Belgium  and  Switzerland  which  were  in  the  third  class, 
and  Denmark  which  was  in  the  fourth.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  in  proportion  to  numbers  and  assessment 
India's  claim  seems  justified,  the  representation  of 
India  on  the  Governing  Body  would  be  of  great  value 
in  giving  greater  place  in  its  deliberations  to  Eastern 
opinion. 

A.  C. 

September  1921. 
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LABOUR'S    MAGNA    CHARTA 

CHAPTER  I 

POLITICAL  AND   ECONOMIC   RESERVATIONS 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  "recognize  that  differences  of 
climate,  habits,  and  customs,  and  economic  opportunity  and  industrial 
tradition,  make  strict  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of  labour  difficult 
of  immediate  attainment.  But,  holding  as  they  do,  that  labour 
should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an  article  of  commerce,  they  think 
there  are  methods  and  principles  for  regulating  labour  conditions 
which  all  industrial  communities  should  endeavour  to  apply,  so  far 
as  their  special  circumstances  "mill  permit."  (Peace  Treaty :  Art. 
427.) 

PREMATURITY  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  weaknesses  of 
any  political  institution.  The  most  worthy  institutions 
may  fail  if  created  before  the  time  when  men,  having 
realized  the  need  for  them,  are  prepared  to  utilize  them 
aright.  For  many  centuries,  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  introduce  some  agency  by  which  the  world  will  be  saved 
from  the  ravages  of  war ;  thoughtful  men  have  constantly 
referred  to  the  need  for  such  an  organization,  but  men 
were  never  so  keenly  alive  to  the  need  as  to-day.  In 
1888  one  thinker  wrote  that  if  the  condition  of  affairs 
did  not  improve,  and  if  men  did  not  show  greater  unity 
of  spirit,  "  it  were  better  to  put  an  end  by  common 
consent  to  the  life  of  mankind  and  appoint  an  official  day 
of  universal  suicide."  *  To-day  all  thinking  men  are 
united  in  the  demand  that  some  way  should  be  found  of 
securing  the  world  against  future  wars.  If  ever  such 
an  institution  was  premature,  that  time  has  now  passed, 
and  the  League  of  Nations  has  set  forth  upon  its  tasks, 
with  the  good  wishes  of  all  true  men,  and  with  the 
anxious  fears  of  not  a  few. 

Grave   and   difficult    problems   face   the   League    of 

1  Quoted  in  Rudolf  Steiner  :   The  Threefold  State,  p.  186. 
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Nations  at  its  very  beginning,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
problems  are  connected  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  League 
is  incorporated.  These  problems  arise  largely  from 
reservations,  which  during  the  Peace  Conference  were 
regarded  as  necessary  in  the  interests  of  various  nations. 
M.  Bourgeois,  President  of  the  French  Society  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  speaking  on  November  10,  1918, 
declared  that  "  Reservations  (re  Honour  and  vital 
interests)  must  not  be  made  between  members  of  the 
International  League ;  they  render  the  obligatory  nature 
of  arbitration  illusory,  in  the  most  serious  disputes— 
that  is,  in  the  very  disputes  which  may  involve  the  risk 
of  war."  l  The  Peace  Treaty,  however,  contains  many 
important  reservations.  From  a  brief  consideration  of 
some  of  these  political  reservations,  important  lessons 
may  be  derived  which  will  be  of  value  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  tasks  of  the  Labour  Commission  of  the 
League. 

In  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson,  reference 
was  made  to  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  If  the  success 
of  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  guaranteed  the 
British  attitude  on  this  point  might  have  been  different, 
but  under  existing  conditions  our  leaders  felt  that 
reservations  in  this  matter  were  essential.  We  are  not 
to  imagine  that  the  proposal  regarding  the  Freedom  of 
the  Seas  was  intended  to  be  against  British  interests. 
Colonel  House  asserted  that  he  believed  the  proposal 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  On  January  22, 
1917,  after  having  communicated  the  terms  of  the  speech 
to  all  foreign  Governments,  President  Wilson  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  a  lasting  guarantee  of  peace, 
and  after  emphasizing  that  every  great  people  should 
have  a  direct  outlet  to  the  sea,  he  declared  that  "  the 
paths  of  the  sea  must  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free. 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace, 
equality  and  co-operation."  In  the  Pope's  Peace  Note 
of  August  1,  1917,  we  find  the  hope  expressed  that 
1  Paish  :  The  Nations  and  the  League,  p.  61. 
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"  the  true  freedom  and  common  enjoyment  of  the  seas 
will  be  guaranteed  by  definite  rules."  In  the  German 
reply  to  the  Papal  Peace  Note  we  find  this  phrase  quoted 
with  approval,  but  Erzberger  and  others  clearly  recog- 
nized that  the  policy  was  not  likely  to  be  approved 
by  Great  Britain.  Erzberger  stated  that  anyone  who 
observed  President  Wilson's  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
Freedom  of  the  Seas  would  see  "  the  opposition  between 
his  attitude  and  that  of  England."  1 

How  did  Germany  interpret  the  demand  for  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  ?  Count  Hertling,  replying  on  January  24, 
1918,  to  the  Fourteen  Points,  declared  that  "  it  would 
be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion in  future  if  strongly  fortified  naval  bases  on  the 
international  trade  routes,  such  as  England  maintains 
at  Gibraltar,  Aden,  Hong-Kong,  and  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  many  other  places,  could  be  given  up." 
Erzberger  would  include  in  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas 
the  protection  of  all  enemy  property  on  the  high  seas. 
In  time  of  peace  the  high  seas  are  quite  free,  but  in 
time  of  war  he  desiderates  unhindered  liberty  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  the  suspension  of  the  right  of 
capture  and  the  right  of  blockade.  He  argues  that  in 
the  regulation  of  war  by  land,  enemy  private  property 
is  protected  by  international  law;  if  private  property 
of  the  enemy  is  taken  indemnities  have  to  be  paid; 
but  while  this  prevails  on  land,  he  holds  that  we  have 
piracy  at  sea.2  He  further  advocates  the  abandonment 
of  the  law  of  contraband,  and  maintains  that  the  prime 
necessities  of  life  should  be  secured  in  time  of  war  for 
women  and  children.  He  regards  Britain's  possession  of 
naval  resources  as  an  instance  of  "  menace  and  privi- 
lege." He  holds  that  the  most  important  trade  routes 
should  be  internationalized,  but  while  he  advocates 
this  policy  for  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal, 

1  Erzberger  :  League  of  Nations,  p.  17. 

2  The  translator  of  Erzberger' s  book  rightly  points  out  that 
private  property  at  sea    is  not  to  be  compared  with    private 
property  on  land,  but  only  to  goods  in  transit  by  road,  or  rail, 
over  which  an  enemy  naturally  claims  control. 
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he  will  not  favour  its  application  to  the  Kiel  Canal. 
"  There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  Kiel  Canal, 
whose  banks  both  lie  in  the  hands  of  one  State,  or 
of  the  Corinth  Canal.  This  is  inadmissible,  because  it 
would  be  tampering  with  the  international  sovereignty 
of  the  nation."  We  thus  find  the  demand  of  the  Dutch 
jurists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  French 
writers  of  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  repeated  by 
those  who  in  our  day  grudge  Great  Britain  her  naval 
supremacy.  Heedless  of  the  fact  that  Freedom  of  the 
Seas  would  not  have  been  a  reality  in  time  of  peace 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  British  naval  power 
was  so  largely  instrumental  in  suppressing  piracy, 
writers  unfriendly  to  British  interests  suggest  that  in 
time  of  war  limitations  should  be  imposed  on  the  power 
of  the  strongest  weapon  which  we  have  at  our  disposal 
in  support  of  our  national  interests.  One  cannot  wonder 
that  our  representatives,  although  prepared  to  go  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  matter  of  general  conces- 
sions had  the  success  of  the  League  been  guaranteed, 
were  opposed  to  the  application  in  the  form  outlined 
above  of  the  principle  of  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  This 
reservation  was  therefore  insisted  upon. 

Although  we  have  dealt  first  with  Britain's  chief 
reservation,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  Britain  was  the 
first  nation,  in  point  of  time,  to  introduce  reservations. 
America  could  not  enter  the  League  without  one  definite 
reservation.  The  Monroe  doctrine  of  the  United  States 
involves  that  country  in  an  attempt  to  free  herself  as 
much  as  possible  from  European  influence,  and  has  led 
America  in  her  development  to  go  further  and  further 
west,  but  the  more  surely  America  cuts  herself  off  from 
Europe  the  more  surely  does  she  draw  near  to  Asia  and 
Europe,  since  the  world  is  round,  and  America  pressing 
westward  has  had  to  meet  the  peoples  of  the  East  as 
they  pressed  eastward.  On  one  side  of  the  Pacific  we 
have  America  with  a  very  meagre  population  in  parts; 
on  the  other  side  we  have  lands  occupied  by  densely 
crowded  populations.  In  the  great  cities  of  America 
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important  questions  arise  through  the  mingling  of  races, 
and  the  problems  connected  with  Chinatown  in  all 
American  cities  are  reflections  of  the  greater  problems 
which  constantly  face  America. 

The  American  representatives  were  perfectly  definite 
in  their  insistence  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  could  not  be 
given  up,  and  in  the  Peace  Treaty  we  find  it  stated  that 
nothing  therein  contained  is  "to  affect  the  validity  of 
international  engagements,  such  as  Treaties  of  Arbitra- 
tion or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine." 
The  Monroe  doctrine,  as   Sefior  Corronza,  the  titular 
President  of  Mexico,  pointed  out   recently,   makes  the 
United  States  "  practically  controller  of  foreign  policy 
over  Mexico,  Brazil  and  many  other  parts."     In  the 
original  statement  of  the  doctrine,  as  formulated  when 
the  Holy  Alliance  decided  to  aid  Spain  to  reduce  the 
Spanish  colonies  which  had  revolted,  it  was  declared  that 
"  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere  is  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety."     As  occasions  arose  for  the 
application  of  the  policy,  its  form  developed.     During 
the  administration  of  Andrew  Johnston  we  find  Mexico 
heavily  indebted  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and    Spain.     Napoleon    desired    to    keep    Mexico,    in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
In  accordance  with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  America  pro- 
tested against  European  troops  being  in  Mexico,  and 
the  British  and  Spanish  forces  withdrew,  but  France 
did  not  withdraw  until  the  advent  of  General  Sheridan. 
Later,  in  Roosevelt's  time,  when  Mexico  was  very  deeply 
in  debt,  Germany  sent  a  fleet  to  collect  the  debt,  but 
Roosevelt  interpreted  this  as  a  breach  of  the  doctrine, 
and  America  collected  the  debts  on  behalf  of  the  creditors. 
The  American  reservation  thus  involves  very  consider- 
able control  on  the  part  of  America  of  all  the  territories 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  we  can  understand  how 
the   Italian   Press   has   asked  why   America,    under  a 
League  of  Nations,  should  insist  on  these  reservations, 
and  why,  if  a  dispute  arises  between  the  United  States 
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and  Brazil  or  Mexico,  or  if  the  United  States  ill-treats 
either  of  these  countries,  no  one  has  any  right  to 
interfere? 

The  French  reservations  need  not  be  considered  at 
length,  but  when  we  find  two  leading  nations  entering 
the  League,  each  with  an  important  reservation,  one 
can  understand  that  France  felt  entitled  to  an  equal 
privilege.  In  the  interests  of  France  it  was  felt  that  the 
Austrians  must  not  be  allowed  to  coalesce  with  their 
brethren,  and  so  the  principle  of  self-determination  was 
not  applied  in  their  case.  While  the  principle  was 
applied  in  the  case  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latavia,  and 
Georgia,  which  were  delivered  from  the  Slav  power 
through  self-determination,  Alsace-Lorraine  was  given 
to  France  without  a  test.  Japan,  again,  desired  to  have 
the  terms  of  a  former  treaty  ratified,  and  Shantung  was 
placed  under  Japan  without  any  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination;  what  really  happened 
was  that  something  like  a  Monroe  doctrine  was  instituted 
among  the  nations  of  the  East,  Japan  leading  the  Orient, 
even  as  America  claimed  a  similar  power  over  the 
territories  adjoining.  The  necessity  for  reconsideration 
of  this  decision  need  not  be  elaborated.  It  must  be 
revised  in  the  light  of  the  whole  Eastern  question.  We 
speak  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  the 
people  of  the  East  speaking  of  the  White  Peril.  Japan, 
according  to  some  observers,  is  eager  to  become  the 
director  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  is  endeavouring  to 
form  a  great  League  comprising  Japan,  China,  the  Malays 
and  other  peoples,  in  order  to  fight  against  this  power 
of  the  White.1 

We  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  any  of  the  decisions ;  we  simply  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  certain  considerations,  the  principles 
originally  laid  down  were  not  applied.  To  introduce 
such  reservations  is  bound  to  cause  dissatisfaction. 
Belgium,  for  example,  which  suffered,  in  October  1916, 
because  the  Scheldt  had  been  closed  against  her  warships, 
1  Dernangeon  :  Le  Dtclin  de  V Europe  (1920),  p.  197. 
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and  again  in  November  1918,  when  a  German  army  of 
70,000  eluded  pursuit  by  escaping  through  Limburg, 
had  cherished  hopes  with  regard  to  the  Scheldt  and 
Limburg,  and  was  disappointed  when  these  hopes  were 
not  realized.  Thus  it  happens  that  some  of  the  problems 
which  face  the  League  are  new  problems  arising  directly 
from  the  Peace  Conference.  It  is  easy  to  criticize,  and 
many  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
tasks  which  devolved  upon  our  representatives  at  the 
Conference ;  but  most  will  agree  with  M.  Bourgeois  that 
in  the  Peace  Treaty,  there  should  have  been  as  few 
reservations  as  possible.  If  we  remember,  however, 
that  no  nation  dared  to  trust  the  League  too  far,  and 
that  all  felt  that  the  prospects  of  the  future  without  the 
League  were  an  "  unfavourable  certainty,"  and  that 
with  the  League  they  were  at  most  a  "  favourable 
uncertainty,"  1  we  can  understand  how  desirable  these 
reservations  seemed. 

Although  our  leaders  cherished  many  hopes  for  the 
League,  they  rightly  realized  that  they  had  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  Imperial  unity.  A  famous  French  writer 
has  said  that  colonies  are  like  fruits ;  they  cling  to  the 
mother  country  until  they  are  ripe.  Too  often  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  great  nations  has  this 
proved  true.  We  do  not  require  to  think  of  a  country 
like  Spain,  which  having  bled  her  colonies  ruthlessly  for 
gold  during  three  centuries,  found  that  her  colonies  were 
eager  to  break  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  mother 
country.  The  story  of  the  declaration  of  American 
Independence  affords  food  for  thought.  Britain  was 
exhausted,  suffering  from  the  rude  and  paralyzing  shock 
of  a  long  war.  America  had  enjoyed  under  Britain 
greater  privileges  than  any  other  land  had  ever  given 
to  her  colonies.  She  had  never  been  forced  to  provide 
an  army  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  motherland.  To 
some  it  seemed  that  the  matter  of  dispute  was  an  affair 
of  taxation,  but  the  amount  of  the  tax  was  slight,  and 

1  W.  R.  Scott :    Economic  Problems  of  Peace  after  War,  2nd 
Series,  p.  40. 
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the  money  was  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  colony. 
Others  blamed  the  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  of  that  day ;  America  felt  that  she 
had  little  say  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  were 
to  rule  her  judicially,  and  she  desired  some  measure  of 
autonomy.  For  eleven  years  there  was  argument;  and 
then  for  seven  years  war,  resulting  in  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence.  It  is  true  that  Great  Britain 
lias  recognized  for  long  that  she  does  not  "  possess  " 
her  colonies;  Sir  John  Seeley  wisely  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "  British  Possessions." 

Is  the  statement  of  the  French  writer  already  men- 
tioned to  prove  true  ?  In  these  days  when  our  colonies 
are  growing  in  strength,  are  they  becoming  like  ripe  fruit 
ready  to  fall  from  the  tree  of  the  motherland?  With 
all  its  defects,  the  British  Empire  as  it  stands  is  really 
a  great  Federation  of  peoples,  and  the  subject  of  our 
relationship  to  our  colonies  has  to  be  considered  while 
the  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  a  still  greater 
Federation,  a  League  of  Nations.  While  our  representa- 
tives at  the  Peace  Conference  hoped  that  the  League 
of  Nations  would  be  given  as  fair  a  chance  as  possible 
of  fulfilling  the  functions  for  which  it  is  intended,  they 
realized  that  none  of  the  nations  would  at  first  place  too 
great  trust  in  the  activities  of  the  League,  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  sedulously  avoid  anything  that 
was  likely  to  lessen  its  prestige.  Although  they  were 
ready  to  support  the  ideals  of  the  League  in  every  way, 
they  felt  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  they  had 
to  maintain  certain  reservations,  and  other  nations 
insisted  on  similar  reservations,  and  the  ultimate  results 
were  none  too  satisfactory.  Many  years  ago  a  member 
of  the  German  Reichstag  in  speaking  of  the  condition 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  said  that  the  peace  which  prevailed 
there  was  "  a  peace  of  cemeteries."  The  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  are  undoubtedly  weighing  heavily  upon 
certain  countries,  but  there  is  within  the  League  of 
Nations  administrative  power,  adequate  to  deal  with  all 
existing  hardships.  More  than  half  of  the  recognized 
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Governments  of  the  earth  have  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  decide  their  differences  in  accordance  with 
principles  which  should  make  for  world  peace.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  1,228,560,000  people,  representing 
a  territory  of  35,081,000  square  miles,  are  now  under 
the  League.1  Other  states  will  enter  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  a  League  which  comprises  74  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  and  63  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  world,  is  capable  of  great  achievements. 

If  the  League  rises  to  the  height  of  its  opportunity 
and  secures  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  real  conditions 
of  an  abiding  peace,  it  will  have  justified  completely  its 
existence,  and  will  gain  the  confidence  of  all  who  wish 
for  world  peace.  The  results  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  are  very  gratifying.  Within  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time,  the  Assembly  admitted 
six  new  members  (including  Austria  and  Bulgaria) ; 
determined  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  the  relation 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Council ;  fixed  the  pro- 
cedure required  to  make  amendments  to  the  Covenant ; 
determined  on  what  principles  an  economic  blockade 
might,  when  necessary,  be  applied;  laid  a  permanent 
financial  basis  for  the  League;  created  important 
technical  organizations  to  deal  with  health,  transit  and 
economics;  established  a  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice;  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
limitation  of  armaments;  instituted  an  international 
campaign  against  typhus  in  Eastern  Europe;  charged 
the  Council  with  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the 
Armenian  situation,  and  began  international  action  for 
the  control  of  the  Opium  and  the  White  Slave  traffic.  A 
writer,  reviewing  the  work  done,  refers  to  the  League  as 
being  defective  on  three  points  :  (1)  its  non-universality ; 
(2)  its  lack  of  power ;  (3)  its  diplomatic,  as  distinct  from 
its  juridic,  character.2  These  defects  are  all  likely  to 
disappear  in  the  course  of  time. 

1  The  League  of  Nations  Starts,  by  various  of  its  organizers. — 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  1920. 

2  Fortnightly  Review,  January  1921,  p.  20. 
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Although  the  political  conditions  of  the  settlement 
have  been  very  clearly  outlined,  great  latitude  is  allowed 
in  connection  with  the  labour  conditions.  Writing 
during  the  War,  Bogumil  Vosnjak l  maintained  that 
the  creator  of  the  new  groups  of  Europe  would  be  no 
longer  the  diplomatist  but  the  economist.  Economic 
considerations  are  of  greater  importance  than  ever  in 
international  affairs.  While  broad  principles  have  been 
laid  down  regarding  industrial  conditions,  the  working 
out  of  these  principles  has  been  left  to  commissions 
which  will  meet  from  time  to  time.  It  is  impossible  to 
enforce  the  same  conditions  in  all  countries.  As  stated  in 
the  Treaty,  uniformity  is  impossible  owing  to  "  differ- 
ences of  climate,  habits  and  customs,  and  economic 
opportunity  and  industrial  tradition."  Some  reserva- 
tions must  be  made,  but,  while  the  results  of  the  economic 
reservations  are  not  likely  to  be  so  momentous  as  in 
the  case  of  the  political  reservations,  it  is  essential  that 
as  few  reservations  as  possible  shall  be  introduced. 

At  present  labour  conditions  vary  very  greatly  from 
country  to  country.  We  have  in  Japan  men  who  at 
present  are  doing  the  work  which  is  done  among  the 
people  of  the  West  by  horse  and  mechanical  traction. 
We  have  in  India  and  China  and  elsewhere  conditions 
of  child  labour  worse  than  were  known  in  Britain  in  her 
darkest  days.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  labour  day.  When  the  nations  are  so  closely  inter- 
related, it  is  apparent  that  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
labour  in  any  one  country  are  bound  to  influence  con- 
ditions of  labour  in  all  other  countries:  By  placing  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  children  of  the  country  and  thus 
mortgaging  their  industrial  future,  and  by  the  cheapness 
of  adult  labour,  the  nations  of  the  East  are  able  to 
compete  with,  and  to  undersell,  the  West  in  several 
markets.  It  is  by  no  means  an  evil  thing  that  we  should 
receive  cheap  goods  from  other  markets ;  if  any  nation, 
while  providing  its  workers  with  a  wage  adequate  in 
view  of  the  standard  of  living  within  the  country,  and 

1  A  Dying  Empire. 
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carrying  on  its  industries  under  conditions  which  are 
ordinarily  satisfactory,  is  still  able  to  undersell  us,  we 
have  no  valid  reason  for  objection.  The  theory  of  com- 
parative costs,  according  to  which  each  country  should 
specialize  in  those  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
it  has  greatest  natural  and  other  advantages,  would  lead 
us  to  approve  of  such  procedure ;  but  the  time  has  come 
when  nations  in  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  in  the 
interests  of  other  nations,  should  be  made  to  conform 
to  certain  international  industrial  agreements.  There  is 
a  general  agreement  on  the  subject  of  shorter  hours  of 
labour,  but  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  shorter  hours  in 
Europe  is  imposed  by  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
East.  "  The  eight -hours  day  will  last  only  if  inter- 
nationalized;  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
international  necessity."  1 

In  preparation  for  the  International  Labour  Con- 
ference which  met  at  Washington  in  November  1919,  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  all  Governments  regarding 
their  attitude  on  hours  of  labour,  regulations  regard- 
ing unemployment,  child  labour,  and  women's  labour. 
This  information  was  published  in  four  volumes,  and 
was  available  for  the  delegates,  and  Draft  Recommenda- 
tions were  drawn  up,  for  submission  later  to  the  different 
governing  bodies.  The  importance  of  the  question  of 
reservations  can  be  realized  by  an  examination  of  Vol.  I., 
which  is  a  "  Report  on  the  Eight-hours  Day  or  the 
Forty-eight-hours  Week." 

The  report  does  not  investigate  the  reasons  for  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  eight-hours  day. 
Since  the  principle  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  International  Labour  Conference  secured 
information  regarding  existing  conditions  and  tried  to 
discover  the  best  methods  of  applying  the  principle. 
A  survey  of  conditions  in  India  and  elsewhere  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  making  any  standard  of  hours  of  labour 
universally  applicable.  In  India  it  was  found  that 2 

1  Ludwig  Heyde  :   Social  Politics  in  the  Peace  Covenant  and  in 
the  League  of  Nations. 

2  Report  on  Indian  Factory  Labour  Commission  (1908),  p.  82. 
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in  1908  in  ginning  factories  seventeen  to  eighteen  hours 
were  wrought  daily,  and  twenty  to  twenty-two  hours  on 
some  occasions  in  the  rice  and  flour  mills.  In  some 
textile  factories  the  hours  in  summer  were  fourteen; 
at  mills  in  Agra  fifteen  and  a  quarter  hours  per  day  in 
summer  and  thirteen  and  three-quarter  hours  in  winter 
were  common.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  recently  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,1  if  Japanese 
cotton  operatives  are  employed  twelve  hours  per  day 
for  an  average  pay  of  Is.  6  Jd.  per  day,  per  person ;  and 
if  Japanese  mill  owners  employ  their  machinery  for  an 
average  of  144  hours  per  week,  and  what  proposals  the 
Government  had  for  assisting  those  engaged  in  the  cotton 
trade  in  this  country  to  maintain  their  trade.  On 
whatever  information  this  question  was  based,  the  ques- 
tion indicated  a  backward  state  of  affairs  in  Japan,  and 
in  the  light  of  such  conditions  certain  reservations  have 
been  proposed. 

The  "  eight -hours  day "  proposal  is  not  simply  a 
scheme  to  establish  a  basic  day  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing wages ;  the  proposal  aims  at  necessarily  reducing  the 
number  of  hours  actually  worked.  If  we  examine  exist- 
ing legislation  we  discover  that  many  countries  have 
already  passed  legislation  very  similar  to  the  legislation 
suggested  at  the  Labour  Conference.  The  Czecho- 
slovakia Eight  Hours  Act  of  1918  very  closely  resembles 
the  Draft  Recommendation  of  the  Conference.  The 
hours  must  not  exceed  eight  hours  within  twenty-four 
hours,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  the  week.  The  1919 
Dutch  Act  goes  beyond  this,  and  makes  the  maximum 
eight  hours  per  day  and  forty-five  hours  per  week.  In 
all  laws  regarding  maximum  hours  of  labour  certain 
exceptions  are  allowed.  In  case  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency,  the  rule  may  be  broken.  In  certain  seasonal 
trades,  during  the  busy  season,  hours  in  excess  of  the 
normal  are  permissible,  in  most  lands.  In  Switzerland 
the  administration  has  the  power  to  exempt  an  industry 
from  the  forty-eight  hours  rule  if  such  exemption  is 
1  Hansard  :  March  17,  1919,  par.  1692. 
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necessary  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  competition  of  coun- 
tries working  longer  hours.  The  weekly  maximum  may 
in  this  case  be  raised  to  fifty-two  hours  per  week. 

When  the  opinion  of  the  various  Governments  was 
asked  regarding  the  eight -hours  day  or  forty-eight-hours 
week  proposal,  America  expressed  itself  generally  in 
favour  of  it,  but  excepted  transport  and  agriculture. 
Argentina  maintained  that  exceptions  must  be  allowed 
in  connection  with  agriculture  and  breeding  and  in 
seasonal  industries.  Great  Britain  pointed  out  that  there 
must  be  exemptions  : — 

(A)  In  trades  in  which  work  is  carried  on  by  day  and 

night  for  seven  days  a  week,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  coke  and  the  recovery  of  coal  by- 
products from  coal,  in  the  production  of  shale 
oil,  refining,  and  in  public  utility  services. 

(B)  In  trades  in  which  work  is  necessarily  carried  on 

for  seven  days  a  week. 

(C)  In  certain  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  work 

is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  processes  must  be 
kept  in  constant  operation. 

(D)  In  case  of  certain  workers  who  require  to  begin 

early  or  to  remain  later. 

The  Conference  recommended  that  the  hours  of  labour 
should  not  exceed  eight  per  day  or  forty -eight  per  week. 
In  their  report  the  Committee  suggested  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  the  forty-eight-hours  week  rather 
than  the  eight-hours  day,  because  it  allows  greater 
elasticity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  work,  and 
it  allows  for  a  half  holiday  or  a  whole  holiday  on  Satur- 
day; it  further  helps  to  secure  the  weekly  rest  day, 
while  the  principle  of  an  eight-hours  day  does  not 
necessarily  do  so.  In  continuous  industries,  such  as 
blast  furnaces,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  limit  hours 
to  forty-eight  per  week,  but  the  Committee  recommend 
that  on  an  average  over  a  month  the  hours  shall  not 
exceed  fifty-six  per  week.  Article  2  of  the  Draft  Con- 
vention and  Recommendation  suggests  that  except  in 
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undertakings  where  only  members  of  the  same  family 
are  employed,  the  hours  of  labour  shall  not  exceed  eight 
in  the  day  and  forty-eight  in  the  week.  This  does  not 
apply  to  those  holding  positions  of  management.  Where 
the  hours  of  work  on  one  or  more  days  of  the  week  are 
less  than  eight,  the  limit  of  eight  hours  may  be  exceeded 
on  the  remaining  days,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
daily  limit  of  eight  hours  be  exceeded  by  more  than  one 
hour.  Where  persons  are  employed  in  shifts,  people 
may  be  employed  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day 
and  forty-eight  hours  in  one  week,  if  the  average  number 
of  hours  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  less  does  not 
exceed  eight  per  day  or  forty-eight  per  week.  In  case 
of  national  emergency,  or  in  case  of  accident  or  urgent 
work,  the  principle  may  be  departed  from  :  in  processes 
which  have  to  be  carried  on  continuously  the  limit  is 
fifty-six  hours  per  week. 

This  is  the  general  proposal,  but  reservations  have 
been  introduced.  In  Japan  and  India  and  other  parts 
the  principle  is  not  insisted  on.  Although  we  find 
Japanese  workers  calling  out  for  the  eight-hours  day, 
the  Conference  recognized  that  industrial  development 
is  too  backward  to  allow  this,  and  while  all  persons  under 
fifteen  and  all  miners  are  to  be  restricted  to  forty-eight 
hours  per  week,  for  other  industries  and  for  persons 
over  fifteen,  the  maximum  per  week  must  not  exceed 
fifty-seven  hours,  except  in  the  raw  silk  industry,  where 
sixty  hours  per  week  is  allowed.  A  weekly  rest  day  of 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours  is  to  be  allowed  to  all 
workers.  In  British  India  the  principle  of  a  sixty-hours 
week  is  adopted,  and  the  question  of  hours  of  labour  in 
China,  Persia  and  Siam  is  held  over  for  a  further  General 
Conference.  It  is  apparent  that  reservations  such  as 
these  are  absolutely  necessary.  Any  nation  which  by 
introducing  a  shorter  working  day  diminishes  its  output, 
will  thereby  handicap  itself  in  the  world's  markets.  It 
is  true  that  shorter  hours  of  labour,  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  many  to  increase  their  efficiency  by 
means  of  study  and  other  profitable  uses  of  their  leisure 
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hours,  may  result  ultimately  in  increased  output;  but 
it  is  generally  realized  that  if  permanent  improvement 
is  to  take  place  in  conditions  of  labour,  this  improve- 
ment must  arise  not  through  individual  nations  taking  a 
step  forward  but  by  all  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
Since  we  cannot  expect  the  backward  nations,  with  their 
very  different  standards  of  life,  to  reach  exactly  the  same 
level  as  the  more  progressive  nations,  reservations  must 
be  allowed  :  and  as  we  study  the  Report  of  the  Labour 
Commission,  we  shall  find  many  examples  of  such 
reservations,  but  it  will  be  found  that  these  reservations 
are  not  hostile  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  International 
Labour  Conference  was  appointed. 

NOTE. — An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  connection  with  the  Washington  Conventions  and  Recommenda- 
tions illustrates  certain  points  in  connection  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Labour  Charter.  The  matter  arose  through  Mr.  G.  N. 
Barnes's  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Conventions  should  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  as  the  competent  authority.  The 
Attorney-General  held  that  ratification  was  a  matter  for  the 
Executive  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  but  that  where  a  Convention 
could  not  be  given  effect  to  without'the  expenditure  of  money  or 
the  passing  of  a  Bill,  parliamentary  sanction  would  be  required. 
Mr.  Barnes,  referring  to  Clause  19  of  the  Labour  Charter  which 
reads  that  "  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  "  undertakes  to 
bring  the  Convention  before  the  "  authority  or  authorities  within 
whose  competence  the  matter  lies  for  the  enactment  of  legislative 
or  other  action  "  maintained  that  the  Government  is  the  "  high 
contracting  party,"  and  that  some  party  other  than  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  the  competent  authority  referred  to.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  framing  the  clause,  the  word  ".Parliament "  was  not  and 
could  not  be  used,  as  there  is,  for  example,  no  Parliament  in  Siam, 
and  as  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  in  the  United  States  action 
should  initiate  with  the  House  of  Representatives  or  with  the 
separate  State  Assemblies.  Dr.  Macnamara  in  the  debate  on 
July  1,  1921  dealt  with  this  matter  in  such  a  way  that  Mr.  Barnes 
felt  the  real  gist  of  his  speech  to  be  that  "  the  authority  in  whose 
jurisdiction  the  matter  lies  is  Parliament."1  Mr.  Barnes  thus 
summed  up  what  was  implicit  in  the  procedure  of  the  Government 
rather  than  explicit  in  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
but  it  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  have  this  conceded  and  the 
matter  debated  in  Parliament. 

1  Hansard:  July  1,  1921,  par.  2515. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NATIVE  WORKER  AND   THE   MANDATORY 
CLAUSES 

"  To  those  colonies  .  .  .  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet 
able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the 
modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civiliza- 
tion and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  stould  be 
embodied  in  this  Covenant.  .  .  .  Other  peoples,  especially  those 
of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  Mandatory  must  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  territory  under  conditions 
which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  subject  only 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of 
abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  military 
and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other 
than  police  purposes  and  the  defence  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure 
equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members 
of  the  League"  (Peace  Treaty  :  Art.  22.) 

THE  native  tribes  of  South  Africa 1  are  generally 
designated  by  the  word  "  Bantu,"  and  Mr.  Molema, 
who  is  himself  a  Bantu,  has  written  a  book  with 
this  title.  He  speaks  strongly  of  what  Christianity 
has  meant  for  the  native,  and  boldly  challenges  state- 
ments frequently  made  regarding  the  unsatisfactory 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  natives,  but  he  sums  up 
his  discussion  by  declaring  that  the  advantages  which 
the  natives  have  derived  from  contact  with  Europe 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  only  by  very  little.  The 
leaders  of  the  National  Association  of  the  negroes  are 
leading  the  negroes  away  from  Christianity.  Mr.  Stephen 
Graham  2  believes  that  the  influence  of  Du  Bois  and 
others  certainly  tends  in  that  direction.  The  explana- 
tion of  much  of  the  opposition  to  Christianity  arises 
from  the  feeling  that  modern  Christian  nations  have 

1  Molema  :   The  Bantu  (1920). 

2  Stephen  Graham  :   Children  of  the  Slaves  (1920). 
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been  too  indifferent  to  the  tragedy  of  the  negro  race 
and  have  been  guilty  of  shameless  exploitation.  Du 
Bois  declares  that  while  some  people  say  the  devas- 
tation of  the  Great  War  showed  that  Europe  had  gone 
mad,  the  negroes,  who  remember  how  Leopold's  regime 
meant  the  death  of  twelve  million  natives,  feel  that 
the  war  simply  revealed  modern  civilization  in  its  true 
aspect.  "  The  Dark  world,"  he  says,  "  is  going  to 
submit  to  its  present  treatment  just  as  long  as  it  must, 
and  not  one  moment  longer."  l  The  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion must  be  clearly  faced ;  no  organization  other  than 
the  League  of  Nations  can  provide  a  lasting  solution  of 
the  problem.  Even  although  the  provisions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  regarding  Mandates  were  fully  carried 
out,  grave  problems  would  still  remain  to  be  solved. 
On  July  30,  1919,  a  decree  was  issued  by  France,  estab- 
lishing conscription  for  all  natives  throughout  the  whole 
of  French  West  and  French  Equatorial  Africa,  but  since 
these  are  old  colonies  and  not  mandated  territories, 
they  cannot  be  dealt  with  under  the  covenant.  The 
colonial  mandated  territories  include  only  Germany's 
late  colonial  possessions  :  yet  these  territories  are  five 
times  the  extent  of  France  and  embrace  twelve  million 
people.  If  the  principles  of  the  provisions  regarding 
mandated  territories  are  faithfully  applied,  a  very  great 
change  will  have  been  effected,  and  territories  not 
affected  by  the  mandates  will,  probably,  in  course  of 
time,  be  brought  into  line. 

The  desire  for  increased  colonial  empire  has  always 
been  a  fruitful  cause  of  war.  Tannenberg  speaks  of 
Germany's  aims  on  Africa  :  "  The  German  people  must 
take  possession  of  Central  Africa  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orange  River  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  from  the  Cameroon 
Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rouuma.  They 
must  take  possession  of  Asia  Minor;  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  in  South-eastern  Asia;  and  finally,  of  the 
southern  part  of  South  America.  Only  then  will 
Germany  possess  a  colonial  empire  that  will  correspond 

1  Du  Bois  :  Darkwater. 
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to  her  actual  power."  *  A  similar  ambition  is  expressed 
by  Dr.  Karl  Dove  in  Weltwirtschafl,2  November  1915  : 
"  Africa  is  the  coming  continent.  Its  future  is  rich 
and  full  of  hope.  A  nation  such  as  the  German,  which 
through  its  ability  has  gained  so  pre-eminent  a  position 
in  trade  and  industry,  cannot  possibly  stand  aside 
when  other  nations  which  are  less  industrious  endeavour 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  lion's  share.  We  mean  at 
least  to  obtain  that  which  is  our  due,  because  we  need 
it  and  because  we  require  it  for  the  existence  of  our 
children."  Germany  was  the  last  nation  to  find  a 
place  in  colonial  history. 

Writing  during  the  war,  Erzberger  declared  that 
Germany  had  to  obtain  from  other  countries  almost 
all  her  colonial  products,  and  he  held  that  in  the 
interests  of  peace  a  redistribution  of  African  colonial 
possessions  should  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
mercial energies  of  the  European  nations.  He  held 
that  only  nations  which,  in  addition  to  commercial 
development,  considered  the  interests  of  the  people 
entrusted  to  them,  had  a  right  to  be  colonizers.  He 
estimated  the  British  extra-European  possessions  as  in 
area  exactly  ten  times,  and  in  population  thirty  times, 
as  great  as  the  German,3  the  figures  being  as  follows  : — 


For  each  ten  men 

in  the  homeland. 

Area  of  Colonial 
Possessions. 

Number  of  Colonial 
inhabitants. 

Portugal  . 
Belgium   . 
France 
Great  Britain 
Germany 

1-155 
0-962 
0-962 
2-877 
0-115 

15 
19 
16 
95 
2 

He  urged  that  the  Dark  Continent  should  be  neutral- 
ized for  all  time;    that  any  attempt  to  militarize  the 

1  Hobbs  :   The  World  War  and  its  Consequences,  p.  52. 

2  Grumbach  :    Germany's  Annexationist  Aims,  translated  by 
J.  Ellis  Barker. 

3  Erzberger  :  League  of  Nations,  p.  250. 
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blacks  should  be  forbidden;  and  that  the  people  of 
Africa  should  become  the  children  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Peace  Treaty  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  equality  of  economic  opportunity  in  the  mandated 
territories,  for  all  nations.  Very  much  is  involved  in 
this  demand. 

On  October  20,  1919,  a  duty  of  £2  per  ton  was  im- 
posed  in  the   four   West   African   Colonies   on   palm- 
kernels  exported  to  any  destination  outside  the  British 
Empire.     The  Governments  of  the  West  African  de- 
pendencies were  requested  to  prohibit  the  free  exporta- 
tion  to    destinations    outside   the    British    Empire    of 
palm-kernels,  ground-nuts,  and  copra,  and  licenses  were 
to  be  granted  to  exporters  allowing  them  to  export  to 
any   lawful    destination    a   certain   proportion    of  the 
commodities   mentioned.     The   proportions   were :    for 
copra  an  equal  amount,  for  ground-nuts  one-fifth,  and 
for  kernels  one-ninth  of  the  quantity  shipped  to  the 
United    Kingdom.     The    duty    was    imposed    on    the 
strength  of    the  report  of   the  Committee  on  Edible 
and  Oil-producing  Nuts  and  Seeds.     The  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  on  June  5,  1915,  reported 
in  May  1916,  and  recommended  that  the  duty  should 
be  imposed  during  the  war  and  for  five  years  after  the 
war.     The  reason  given  was  to  protect  our  country 
against  undue  competition  from  Germany  in  connection 
with  the  palm-kernel  crushing  industry.     Lieut. -Colonel 
Amery,   in   reply  to   a   question   by  Mr.   Hayday  on 
October  29, 1  replied  that  "the  object  of  the  duty  is 
to  ensure  that  the  trade  in  palm-kernels  does  not  revert 
to  Germany,  where  it  was  almost  entirely  centred  before 
the  war."     The  duty  was  not  imposed  during  the  war, 
but  in  October  1919  it  was  introduced.     The  direct 
result  of  the  duty  would  be  the  abolition  of  compe- 
tition in  the  purchase  of  palm-kernels,  and  this  would 
make  it  possible  to  force  the  natives  to  sell  at  a  very 
low  price.      Apart  from  the  results  this  policy  would 
have  in  leading  to  the  careless  culture  of  the  palm-trees, 
1  Hansard  for  October  29,  1919. 
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it  would  be  a  grossly  injudicious  method  of  dealing  with 
the  natives.  In  the  past,  British  policy  has  left  colonies 
free  to  trade  with  whom  they  pleased.  This  palm- 
kernel  duty  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  direct  blow 
against  the  interests  of  the  natives,  although  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  Colonel  Wedgwood,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Amery  declared  that  he  did  not  think  the  native  pro- 
ducers would  lose  in  any  way.  The  subject  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  interest.  Immediately  after  Great 
Britain  imposed  the  duty,  France  put  on  a  prohibitive 
duty  on  colonial  produce,  especially  oleaginous  seeds; 
but  it  seems  wrong  to  regard  this  as  a  retaliatory 
measure.  The  French  Government  imposed  export 
duties  on  oleaginous  produce  shipped  from  French 
West  African  colonies  to  all  destinations,  including 
France. 

This  policy  with  regard  to  palm-kernels  is  a  very 
dangerous  one  to  pursue.  It  is  the  indication  of  the 
beginning  of  a  policy  of  discrimination.  The  Peace 
Treaty  asserts  that  colonies  should  be  administered 
so  that  "the  well-being  and  development  of  such 
peoples  form  a  sacred  trust."  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant developments  of  the  war  has  been  the  British 
Government's  control  over  palm-kernels,  but  we  must 
remember  that  other  nations  are  able  to  exert  a  similar 
control  over  other  commodities.  Before  the  war  Chile 
used  her  monopoly  of  nitrates  to  levy  an  export  tax, 
the  incidence  of  which  was  ultimately  on  the  foreign 
consumer.  Brazil  used  similarly  her  coffee  monopoly — 
her  former  monopoly  in  rubber  having  been  broken 
by  the  rubber  produced  on  plantations  in  the  East 
Indies;  Germany  limited  the  amount  of  potash  that 
might  be  exported  from  her  practically  inexhaustible 
stores.  The  deposits  of  potash  in  the  Stassfurt  dis- 
tricts and  in  Alsace  were  very  great,  but  by  the  use  of 
soda  salts  as  a  substitute  in  the  soap  and  glass  in- 
dustries, and  by  the  introduction  of  the  potash  industry 
into  the  United  States  during  the  war,  this  dominance 
in  the  potash  industry  has  been  taken  away.  Natural 
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camphor  is  the  produce  of  a  large  evergreen  tree  which 
is  indigenous  to  Japan,  Formosa  and  China.  Some 
camphor  is  supplied  by  China,  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  Florida,  but  the  quantity  is  very  small.  Camphor 
can  b2  produced  by  the  chemical  combination  of  other 
materials,  but  this  synthetic  camphor  is  "  optically 
inactive,"  x  and  Japan  has  practically  a  monopoly  of 
natural  camphor.  We  cannot  use  our  control  over 
palm-kernels  and  other  products,  thus  injuring  the  soap 
^and  chemical  industries  of  other  lands,  without  at  the 
same  time  challenging  other  countries  to  deal  with  us 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  problem  of  the  "  open  door  "  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mosul  Oil  deposits.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  26,  1920,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
stated  that  when  the  Peace  with  Turkey  had  been  finally 
settled,  the  British  Government  would  claim  the  right 
to  b2  the  mandatory  power  for  Mesopotamia,  including 
the  vilayet  of  Mosul,  with  its  rich  oil  deposits.  The 
control  of  oil  fields  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all 
nations.  A  private  bargain  was  made  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  at  San  Remo  by  which  there  was 
secured  for  France  a  25  per  cent,  share  of  the  Mosul 
yield  of  oil  in  Mesopotamia.  The  United  States  made 
the  matter  of  oil  rights  in  Mesopotamia  a  diplomatic 
question  on  the  ground  that  the  recognition  of  such 
rights  would  introduce  the  "  closed  door "  policy  in 
Mesopotamia.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Power  which 
inherits  alien  territory  must  recognize  previously 
acquired  rights  of  private  owners.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  claimed  to  have  acquired  certain  oil  rights 
in  Palestine  before  the  war;  similarly  Great  Britain 
acquired  rights  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  former  Turkish  Empire.  Both  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  rights  in  Palestine  and  British  rights  in  parts 
of  the  late  Turkish  Empire  should  be  recognized,  and 
it  has  b:en  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Standard  Oil 

1  Culbertson :     Commercial    Policy   in    War    Time  and  After 
(1919),  p.  31. 
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Company's  rights  are  recognized  and  our  rights  are  not, 
then  there  would  be  a  "  closed  door  "  policy,  but  the 
"  closed  door "  would  be  in  favour  of  America  and 
against  British  interests.  Such  questions  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door." 

In  a  Draft  Mandate  submitted  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
and  Aborigines  Protection  Society  it  was  recommended 
that  "  the  subjects  of  all  nations  shall  be  entitled  on  an 
equal  footing  to  enter  into,  travel  or  reside,  or  engage  in 
commerce,  in  this  territory,  subject  only  to  compliance 
with  the  local  law,  which  shall  contain  no  discriminating 
clauses  resting  solely  upon  race,  creed  or  colour.  The 
commerce  and  navigation  of  all  nations  while  engaged 
in  lawful  enterprises  shall  enjoy  equal  treatment  in  this 
territory.  No  attempt  shall  be  made  by  the  Mandatory 
Power  to  obtain  for  the  commerce  or  navigation  of  it 
national  treatment  more  favourable  than  that  which 
is  accorded  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  other 
nations.  The  Mandatory  cannot,  within  the  territory 
above  mentioned,  concede  any  monopoly  or  privilege 
of  any  sort  in  mining,  commercial  or  industrial  matters. 
Customs  duties  shall  be  levied  equally  on  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  member 
of  the  League.  No  discriminating  duties  upon  exports 
shall  be  imposed  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting the  world's  markets  to  the  native  producer." 
Cobden  long  ago  declared  that  the  speculative  philo- 
sophers of  later  years  would  regard  the  introduction 
of  Free  Trade  as  the  greatest  revolution  of  the  modern 
world,  and  if  the  clauses  relative  to  the  "  open  door  " 
policy  in  lands  under  mandatory  powers  were  faith- 
fully carried  out,  and  if  they  were  applied  universally 
there  would  be  a  great  decrease  of  the  causes  which 
lead  to  national  jealousies. 

For  a  long  time  the  "  closed  door  "  system  was  applied 
in  all  colonial  possessions;  colonies  traded  only  with 
the  motherland.  The  Berlin  Conference  of  1884  estab- 
lished a  free  zone  in  Central  Africa,  and  was  intended  to 
secure  common  access  to  all  nations  to  the  interior, 
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but  by  the  action  of  King  Leopold,  who  declared  that 
the  state  possessed  all  the  land  and  that  there  could 
be  no  "  open  door "  in  state  lands,  the  beneficent 
possibilities  of  the  "  open  door  "  policy  were  nullified. 
Not  long  ago  the  French  Government  threatened  with- 
drawal of  the  listing  privilege  from  Turkish  State  Bonds 
unless  certain  contracts  were  awarded  to  French  In- 
dustry.1 The  French  2  have  in  the  past  exploited  most 
of  their  colonies.  The  colonies  pay  an  import  duty  on 
products  sent  to  France,  but  French  products  must 
enter  duty  free.  In  the  interests  of  world  peace  the 
policy  of  the  "open  door"  should  be  applied  to 
China.  China  was  finally  forced  to  accept  some  of 
the  twenty-one  demands  made  on  her  by  Japan  in  1915, 
and  unless  some  such  "  open  door  "  policy  is  adopted, 
China  may  become  the  storm-centre  of  future  conflict. 
The  "  open  door  "  policy  should  be  applied  in  every 
nation,  and  no  special  favour  should  be  shown  to 
nationals.  Thus  one  possible  cause  of  future  wars 
would  be  removed.  This  policy  does  not  involve  the 
internationalization  of  colonies,  but  it  safeguards  the 
interests  of  all  countries,  and  provides  for  all  countries 
fruitful  sources  of  investment  and  territories  to  which 
surplus  population  may  emigrate  in  security. 

In  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  we  find  the  principle 
laid  down  by  which  nations  which  have  been  entrusted 
with  a  mandate  over  backward  nations  are  to  be  guided. 
Three  forms  of  Mandates  have  been  created.  The 
"  A  "  type  of  Mandate  includes,  for  example,  the  non- 
Turkish  portions  of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire, 
Armenia,  Arabia,  etc.,  and  these  peoples,  while  recog- 
nized as  independent  nations,  are  under  the  adminis- 
trative advice  and  assistance  of  the  League  for  their 
proper  development.  The  "  C  "  type  of  Mandate  in- 
cludes countries  which  are  to  be  administered  as  integral 
portions  of  the  territory  of  the  mandatory,  but  at  the 

1  Culbertson :     Commercial   Policy  in   War    Time    and   After 
(1919),  p.  324. 

2  Robert  Bell ;  My  Second  Country  (France)  (1920),  p.  62. 
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same  time,  these  territories  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
colonies  of  the  mandatory.  The  "  B  "  type  of  Mandate 
is  an  intermediate  type  and  applies  only  in  Central 
Africa.  It  does  not  allow  an  independent  government 
as  in  the  case  of  "  A  "  Mandates,  and  does  not  permit 
any  form  of  direct  connection  with  the  mandatory 
power  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  C "  Mandates.  The 
problem  of  the  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  Empire  presents  no  special  problem  so  far  as 
Labour  clauses  are  concerned.  The  regular  rules  which 
apply  elsewhere  must  be  made  to  apply  there.  It  will 
surely  be  the  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  see  that 
slavery  in  these  parts  is  abolished.  In  the  middle  of 
last  century  the  public  slave  market  of  Constantinople 
was  abolished,  but  there  is  now  a  private  trade  in  slaves. 
The  slaves  are  generally  treated  humanely.  At  the  end 
of  seven  years  a  slave  can  claim  freedom,  and  often  a 
slave  receives  valuable  gifts  on  leaving  after  a  period 
of  servitude,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  in ,  opposition 
not  only  to  Christian  principles  but  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophet  Mohammed,  which  should  have  weight  with 
the  people,  slavery  is  practised.1  In  the  Osmanlis 
homes  and  harems  no  free-woman  or  girl  over  twelve 
can  appear  unveiled  before  a  man  outside  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  slave- 
women,  who  are  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  slaves  for  Turkish  house- 
holds, and  while  a  considerable  number  of  negro  slaves 
are  smuggled  in  annually,  the  white  slaves  come  chiefly 
from  Circassia  or  from  Kurdistan;  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten  are  chiefly  sought  after. 

Problems  which  affect  us  'more  acutely  occur  in  con- 
nection with  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  of  the  South 
Pacific  Islands.  In  the  Treaty  the  mandatory  must 
"  prohibit  such  abuses  as  the  slave  trade."  A  British 
Consul,  writing  in  1859,2  referred  to  piratical  Arabs  who 

1  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett :  Balkan  Home  Life,  p.  232. 

2  Pearce :  Zanzibar,  the  Island  Metropolis  of  Eastern  Africa 
(1920),  p.  191. 
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came  at  the  time  of  the  N.E.  monsoons  "  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  kidnapping  slaves  and  children,  which 
they  convey  for  sale  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia." 
Though  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  British  dominions, 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  need  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
lands  formerly  German.  While  German  East  Africa 
was  in  German  hands,  the  German  Government  esti- 
mated that  £500,000  would  be  required  to  liberate  the 
slaves  in  the  land.  In  1913,  according  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  the  slaves  numbered  185,000,  and  although 
many  have  since  been  set  free,  the  number  of  slaves 
to-day  is  at  least  100,000.  Mr.  Woolf  estimates  the 
number  at  150,000.!  These  cannot  be  liberated  without 
cash  payment. 

There  are  other  forms  of  slavery  which  are  quite  as 
real  as  overt  slavery  Debt  bondage  has  assumed  some 
very  harmful  forms.  Attempts  have  in  the  past  been 
made  to  involve  natives  in  financial  difficulties,  and  no 
means  have  been  too  debased  for  some  who  desired  to 
enslave  the  native  population.  By  the  sale  of  alcohol, 
by  the  supply  of  opium,  by  freely  encouraging  the 
natives  to  gamble,  and  by  providing  women  to  involve 
them  in  immoral  practices,  many  natives  have  to  all 
practical  purpose  been  robbed  of  their  liberty.  We 
must  guard  against  all  forms  of  illegitimate  encroach- 
ment upon  personal  liberty.  The  problem  of  "  forced 
labour  "  has  reached  an  acute  stage.  In  the  influentially 
signed  memorandum  presented  to  Lord  Milner  on 
December  14,  1920,  reference  was  made  to  forced  labour. 
A  Commission  was  asked  to  investigate — 

1.  The   extent,   character,   adequacy  and  intercom- 

munication of  native  reserves. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  land  has  been  alienated  to 

Europeans  and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  held  ; 
the  estimated  supply  of  labour  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate such  land;  the  capacity  of  the  native 
population  to  provide  the  labour  required  for 
1  Empire  and  Commerce  in  Africa  (1919),  p.  233. 
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Government  purposes  and  for  European  farms 
and  plantations  without  injury  to  the  healthy 
development  of  native  life ;  and  the  best  means 
of  meeting  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
labour. 

3.  The    responsibility    of    officers    of    Government, 

British  and  African,  for  the  supply  of  labour  for 
private  employers. 

4.  The  effect  of   contact  with  Western   civilization 

upon  the  tribal  system,  the  position  and 
authority  of  chiefs  and  headmen,  native  law 
and  custom  and  native  habits  and  family  life; 
and  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  these 
changes  and  ensuring  a  sound  and  orderly 
development  of  native  society. 

5.  The  economic  and  moral  advancement  of  the  native 

population,  by  the  teaching  of  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  development  of  native  in- 
dustries, the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of 
health  and  sanitation,  and  education  generally. 

6.  The    proportion  of   taxation    contributed  by  the 

native  population  and  the  amount  expended 
directly  on  their  moral  and  material  advance- 
ment. 

7.  The  best  means  of  obtaining  expression  of  native 

opinion  in  matters  affecting  their  interests  and 
adequate  representation  of  these  interests  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  of  training  the 
natives  in  responsibility  and  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs. 

Recent  administrative  measures  enable  the  machinery 
of  the  Government  to  be  used  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
to  secure  labour  for  private  employers.  In  a  Govern- 
ment Report,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  work  for 
"  community  purposes  "  (hospitals,  etc.)  and  "  Govern- 
ment contracts."  It  seems  quite  clear  that  while  for 
purposes  directly  for  the  good  of  the  natives,  forced 
labour  may  at  times  be  requisite,  such  labour  should 
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never  be  used  for  ordinary  Government  purposes  or  for 
the  purposes  of  private  contractors. 

In  our  country,  civil  contracts  are  made  and,  if  the 
contract  is  broken,  civil  penalties  are  imposed;  but  in 
Africa  we  have  civil  contracts,  and  criminal  penalties 
in  the  form  of  whipping  are  imposed.  No  contracts, 
carrying  with  them  criminal  penalties,  should  be  allowed. 

Indian  public  opinion  has  been  aroused  in  connection 
with  Indian  labour  on  our  tropical  possessions  in  the 
Pacific.  Fiji  is  not  at  present  a  good  illustration  of 
British  possessions  being  developed  along  the  right 
lines.  If  the  Indian  can  be  brought  from  India  with 
his  women  folk  he  is  the  man  to  serve  the  empire. 
We  cannot  hope  for  success  in  massing  large  numbers 
of  men  together  with  only  enough  women  to  attend 
to  food,  etc.  They  must  be  given  opportunities  of 
home  life  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  labour 
must  be  improved.  Since  the  war  began  the  rate  of 
Is.  per  day  formerly  given  to  Indians  working  in  Fiji 
was  raised.  When  the  rate  was  Is.  3d.  the  experiment 
was  made  with  Chinese  labour,  but  the  Chinese  would 
not  work  even  at  the  rate  of  2s.  under  the  conditions 
which  prevailed.  On  the  whole  the  Pacific  has  been  in 
the  past  the  "  Ocean  of  Peace."  That  this  may  be 
true  in  the  days  to  come  there  must  be  wise  adminis- 
tration and  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  which  will  advance 
the  highest  interests  of  the  natives. 

The  present  policy  is  having  very  injurious  results. 
In  Africa  no  complaint  can  be  made  regarding  the 
system  of  "  recruiting "  labour,  but  elsewhere  great 
abuses  exist.  In  1847  two  British  trading  vessels,  the 
Portania  and  the  Velocity,  were  found  endeavouring 
to  obtain,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  natives  from  New 
Hebrides,  Rotuma  and  the  Gilberts,  who  would  act  as 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  in  Australia.  The  conditions 
of  employment  were  not  really  slavery,  and  the  people 
imported  or  "  blackbirded "  were  as  well  off,  at  least 
for  food  and  conditions,  as  in  their  own  homes,  but  this 
was  typical  of  many  abuses  of  the  past.  In  1863 
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Captain  Towns  introduced  South  Sea  Island  labourers, 
or  Kanakas,  and  in  his  agreement  he  arranged  to  "  pay 
each  man  105.   per  month  in  such  trade  as  he  may 
prefer  at  the  end  of  his  agreement,  and  to  return  him 
to  his  home  within  twelve  months  should  he  require 
such."  1   While  Towns  was  humane  and  hoped  ultimately 
to  be  able  to  bring  over  the  wives  of  these  Kanakas, 
others  were  much  less  humane,  and  there  was  much 
deception  of  the  natives,  and  conditions  were  extremely 
bad.     A  memorial  from  the  Presbyterian  missionaries 
of  the  New  Hebrides  showed  that  by  September  1867, 
several  small  islands  had  lost  almost  all  their  male 
population,  the  men  having  been  taken  away  by  fraud, 
and  in  1867  the  Admiralty  plainly  told  the  Colonial 
Office  that  the  trade  was  degenerating  into  slavery.     By 
the  Pacific  Islanders'  Protection  Act,  1872,  all  British 
subjects  who  might  decoy  natives  were  to  be  put  on 
trial,  and  a  High  Commissioner  was  appointed  for  the 
Western  Pacific.     In  addition  to  this  trade  in  natives, 
there  was  a  good  amount  of  piracy,  and  it  was  customary 
to  allow  the  Kanakas  to  take  arms  as  part  payment  at 
the  end  of  their  period  of  service.     The  desire  to  return 
thus  equipped  led  the  natives  to  insist  that  firearms 
should  generally  be  promised  as  part  of  their  award, 
and  the  results  were  serious  within  the  places  to  which 
they  returned.     Under  the  Treaty  trade  in  firearms  is 
forbidden. 

It  is  found  advantageous  to  take  natives  from  one 
island  to  another.  If  too  near  to  his  own  home  the 
native  tends  to  grow  lazy,  and  professional  recruiters 
are  engaged  who  sail  from  island  to  island  to  hire  natives. 
In  their  ignorance,  the  natives  may  promise,  or  may 
imagine  that  they  are  promising,  to  serve  for  six  months, 
but  when  they  reach  their  destination  they  find  that 
they  have  engaged  themselves  for  three  years,  and  as 
they  have  no  money  to  pay  a  passage  home  they  are 
forced  to  remain.  The  worst  conditions  prevail  on  the 
French  plantations  in  New  Hebrides;  on  the  British 
1  Scholefield :  The  Pacific,  its  Past  and  Future,  p.  52. 
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plantations  there  is  greater  justice  because  of  the  higher 
type  of  planter.  If,  however,  any  planter  desired  to 
take  advantage  of  the  natives,  there  is  little  in  the  way 
of  regulation  that  could  prevent  him.  The  professional 
recruiter  is  paid  £20  for  each  worker  he  obtains  for 
three  years'  service ;  he  generally  has  to  spend  some  of 
the  £20  in  the  purchase  of  alcohol  to  persuade  the 
native  to  sign  the  engagement,  and  so  Kanakas  are  pro- 
vided for  the  plantations.  The  death-rate  among  them 
is  very  high.  Owing  to  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  also 
owing  to  heedlessness  of  the  interests  of  the  native 
population,  the  race  which  could  have  made  the  islands 
productive  for  generations  to  come  has  been  slowly 
dying  out.  The  population  of  Fiji,  which  in  1859  was 
200,000,  is  now  87,000;  the  native  population  of  the 
New  Hebrides  was  600,000  in  1882,  and  was  65,000  in 
1911.  New  Caledonia  had  in  1850  a  population  of  60,000, 
which  has  now  become  28,000.  Marquesas,  which  in 
1842  had  a  population  of  20,000,  has  now  only  4000.1 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  are  flagrant  cases 
of  the  denial  of  human  rights.  In  1914,  considerable 
agitation  arose  in  the  province  of  Kansu  in  China 
because  of  the  teachings  of  the  leader  of  a  new  sect. 
After  some  time  a  raid  was  made  on  his  house,  and  it 
was  found  that  he  had  in  his  house  nine  tiny  cells, 
4  \  feet  by  2j  feet,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  young 
girl  under  lock  and  key.2  Such  exceptional  conditions 
will  constantly  occur,  but  it  is  organized  denial  of  the 
rights  inherent  in  human  beings  that  we  must  be  careful 
to  guard  against.  Debt  bondage  is  common  in  China. 
If  a  man  gets  into  debt  he  can  allow  himself,  his  wife 
and  family,  to  be  sold  into  bondage  until  the  debt  is 
paid.  The  purchaser  often  sends  such  de  facto  slaves 
to  Canada,  where  they  deliberately  undercut  white 
labour,  sending  the  greater  part  of  their  earnings  to  the 
owner  who  lives  in  China.  There  is  now  a  tax  of  £100 
on  a  Chinaman's  entry  into  Canada.  One  can  at  first 

1  Jacomb  :   The  Problem  of  the  Kanaka. 

2  Roe  :  Chance  and  Change  in  China. 
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understand  the  head-tax  on  Chinese  immigrants,  but 
one  must  remember  that  the  day  may  come  when 
China  may  retaliate  by  demanding  a  tax  on  every  white 
person  who  enters  China.  Japan  and  China  cannot 
very  well  exclude  Europeans  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
They  have  not  yet  the  power  to  develop  their  resources 
without  Western  aid,  and  although  they  resent  all 
influences  which  seem  to  indicate  their  inferiority  to  the 
peoples  of  the  West,  they  find  it  necessary  to  allow  the 
white  man  access  to  their  country.  If  Japan  were  to 
admit  only  those  whites  who  before  entrance  could  pass 
an  examination  in  Japanese,  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  white  people  gaining  admission. 

The  problem  of  Australia  is  a  very  acute  one.  Some 
people  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  demand  of  the 
five  million  people  of  Australia  that  a  great  land  which 
can  support  100  million  people  should  be  kept  for  them 
when  Japan  and  China  are  overcrowded.  The  power 
and  influence  of  the  white  races  make  it  not  impossible 
to  demand  at  present  a  White  Australia  policy,  but  as 
the  races  of  the  East  increase  in  strength,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  for  the  sake  of  world  peace  to  allow 
them  certain  rights  of  admission. 

A  suggestion  was  made  at  the  Genoa  Conference  that 
Indians  should  be  confined  to  their  own  country  and  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  Suez  Canal,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  compete  with  white  labour  unless  they  had  the 
same  hours,  the  same  pay  and  the  same  conditions,  but 
no  decision  was  taken  along  these  lines.  Mr.  Mazarello, 
the  Indian  seamen's  delegate,  admitted  the  inferiority 
of  Indian  labour  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe. 

The  Colour  problem  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
the  League  of  Nations  would  be  well  advised  to  appoint 
an  International  Commission  to  examine  the  whole 
Colour  question  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  principles 
of  action  which  will  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Japan  and  China  should 
first  meet  the  problem  of  their  increasing  population 
by  developing  their  home  resources.  The  problem  can 
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in  part  be  dealt  with  by  more  efficient  cultivation  of 
the  land.  Japan  has  neglected  the  land.  She  has  given 
quite  undue  attention  to  "  her  three  divinities — fish, 
wood,  and  water."  *  There  is  the  same  need  to  develop 
natural  resources  in  China.  Yangtse  Kiang  river — 
travelling  from  the  mountains  of  far  Tibet,  and  in  its 
journey  of  3500  miles  to  the  sea  flowing  through  five 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  and  touching  bound- 
aries of  other  two — presents  great  possibilities.  For  100 
miles  it  is  navigable  by  large  sea-going  vessels,  and  for 
an  additional  300  miles  small  vessels  can  sail  on  it.2 

By  its  demand  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  the 
Treaty  is  not  exactly  bringing  about  a  repetition  of 
such  stirring  scenes  as  those  of  the  last  day  of  July 
1831,  when  the  tens  of  thousands  of  slaves  who  had  been 
bought  and  sold  as  chattels  began  to  leave  the  planta- 
tions with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  no  longer 
slaves,  but  the  Treaty  brings  in  a  new  epoch  for  thousands 
scattered  over  several  lands.  The  methods  which  the 
mandatory  nations  will  use  in  the  government  of  the 
natives  will  vary  from  country  to  country.  In  the 
West  Indian  colonies  and  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  Europeans  and  natives  mingle,  and  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  their  numbers,  while  in  other 
places,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  there  are  very  few 
Europeans.  The  Philippines,  for  example,  are  very  un- 
suitable for  white  men.  After  quoting  from  the  letter 
of  a  British  Consul  at  Manilla  to  the  effect  that  "  The 
Philippines  are  not  and  never  will  be  a  country  for  the 
poor  white  man  :  a  white  man  cannot  labour  there 
without  danger  to  his  health,"  Mr.  Jacomb  adds  that 
if  white  people  came  in  numbers  "  the  ministers  would 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  reading  the  Burial  Service, 
while  the  typists  would  be  busy  typing  letters  to  friends 
at  home  announcing  deaths."  3 

There  are  two  alternative  schemes  of  government. 

1  C.  Bogue  Luffmann  :   The  Harvest  of  Japan,  p.  253. 

2  Frederic  Coleman  :   The  Far  East  Unveiled. 

3  Problem  of  the  Kanaka,  p.  42. 
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The  one  is  direct  rule.  European  officials  have  the 
whole  administration  in  their  hands,  and  the  chief  of 
the  native  race  is  either  "abolished"  or,  if  retained, 
has  little  power,  and  the  idea  behind  this  seems  to  be 
that  as  a  result  European  habits  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  natives.  In  the  early  administration  of  the  South 
Pacific  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  flouted.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  indirect  rule.  The  European 
keeps  largely  in  the  background,  and  the  orders  which 
apply  to  the  subject  races  are  made  to  apply  through 
the  chief  to  whom  authority  is  delegated,  and  in  this 
way  natives  are  given  responsibility.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  rule  India  well  unless  one  took  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  part  which  the  caste  system  plays.  There 
are  different  theories  of  caste.  The  early  theory  that 
the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas  and  Sudras  came 
respectively  from  the  mouth,  arms,  thighs  and  feet 
of  Brahma  may  be  passed  over.  The  other  theories 
which  account  for  the  rise  of  caste  through  distinctions 
among  the  people  according  to  rank,  occupation,  or 
pride  of  blood,  are  nearer  the  mark.  Where  such 
conditions  exist,  indirect  rule,  by  which  the  Government 
uses  the  caste  system  as  a  medium  of  government, 
seems  in  general  to  be  the  better  method.  Elsewhere  we 
have  schemes  adopted  which  are  midway  between  the 
two.  A  system  in  which  the  European  and  the  chief 
share  functions  leads  to  much  confusion,  since  neither 
knows  where  his  responsibility  ends.  The  solution  is 
to  be  found  either  in  direct  rule  or  indirect;  generally 
the  latter  is  preferred  in  practice. 

Many  of  the  practices  under  indirect  rule  are  alto- 
gether bad.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  shocked  when 
African  tribes  punish  theft  by  mutilation.  There  is 
also  the  matter  of  the  "  flogging  of  women,"  regarding 
which  a  question  was  recently  asked  in  Parliament.1 

Colonel  Wedgwood   asked   the  Prime   Minister 
whether  he  will  cause  instructions  to  be  issued  that 

1  Hansard  for  November  13,  1919. 
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*4  the  flogging  of  women  is  repugnant  to  British  ideas 
and  must  immediately  cease,  not  only  in  British 
Crown  Colonies,  but  v  also  in  such  countries  as 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  or  German  East  Africa,  which 
are  under  our  mandate  or  protection  ? 

The  Prime  Minister :  The  flogging  of  women  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  India,  Egypt,  and  all  Crown 
Colonies,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  so  far  as  it  has  survived  in 
regions  not  under  the  direct  administrative  control 
of  the  British  Government. 

Lieut.-Commander  Kenworthy  asked  the  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  the  Colonies  whether  women 
are  publicly  flogged  in  any  of  the  British  colonies, 
protectorates,  or  mandatory  areas ;  and  if  so,  what 
steps  are  being  taken  in  the  matter. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Amery :  Flogging  of  women  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  all  our  colonies,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
so  far  as  it  has  survived  in  regions  not  under  our 
direct  administrative  control,  where  our  general 
policy  has  been  to  maintain  intact  so  far  as 
possible  the  existing  native  system  of  law  and 
administration. 

In  British  colonies  no  native  customs  which  are 
contrary  to  moral  and  humane  feelings  are  allowed. 
In  colonies  of  every  country,  such  customs  as  trial 
by  ordeal  should  be  abolished.  We  must  remember, 
of  course,  that  before  a  man  is  made  to  submit  to 
trial  by  ordeal  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  he 
is  guilty,  and  the  compulsion  applied  to  make  him  par- 
take of  the  poisoned  cup  is  really  not  an  additional 
trial  but  the  passing  of  the  sentence  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Under  indirect  rule  the  native  is  trained  to 
very  high  positions,  and  the  system  will  improve  under 
the  guidance  of  the  European. 

With  regard  to  native  races  where  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion is  less  effective  than  in  the  case,  say,  of  the  natives 
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of  Nigeria,  we  have  to  remember  that  if  a  tribe  has 
really  survived  there  must  be  some  fairly  strong  organiza- 
tion holding  the  people  together.  There  is  no  reason 
why  many  of  the  tribes  should  not  slowly  in  this  way 
become  self-governing,  but  they  are  not  yet  at  this 
stage.  While  there  are  forms  of  the  theory  of  equality 
which  we  would  altogether  disown,  we  must  remember 
that  the  native  mind  is  not  yet  prepared  for  those 
theories  which  are  commonplace  with  us.  There  is  a 
very  thorough  gradation  in  the  native  mind,  a  man 
always  doing  homage  to  some  one  above  him  and  re- 
ceiving homage  from  some  one  below.  We  have  passed 
beyond  the  need  for  this  strict  homage.  The  stern 
necessities  of  the  struggle  which  civilized  man  has  for 
existence  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  live  under  a 
certain  self-imposed  discipline,  but  if  we  take  away 
from  the  African  this  sense  of  a  superior  authority 
whom  he  must  obey,  we  leave  him  without  the  restraints 
even  which  in  a  real  way  direct  our  lives. 

In  the  West  we  are  accustomed  to  conceptions  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  people  of  the  East.  We  emphasize 
Individualism,  but  the  Indian  is  taught  the  necessity  of 
self-suppression.  The  family  and  not  the  individual  is 
the  unit.  The  laws  of  the  West  are  based  on  the  de- 
veloping sense  of  right  and  wrong  of  the  peoples,  but 
the  laws  of  the  East  are  ancient  books.  A  Bill  was 
introduced  to  legalize  inter-caste  marriages  in  India, 
but  the  chief  opposition  to  it  was  that  this  was  against 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  sacred  books.  The  Western 
peoples  are  accustomed  to  the  conception  of  a  nation, 
but  in  India  there  is  no  nation,  only  groups.  We  re- 
member Mr.  Strachey's  paradox  that  the  "  first  thing 
to  know  about  India  is  that  there  is  no  India,"  and 
Rabindranath  Tagore's  protest  against  any  attempt  to 
force  India  into  the  mould  of  a  nation.  The  Western 
peoples  are  accustomed  to  self-government,  but  the 
peoples  of  the  East  are  not  accustomed  to  the  idea  and 
are  not  yet  in  general  conscious  of  the  desirability  of 
self-government.  India  contains  within  it  people  of 
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all  races,  speaking  all  kinds  of  languages  :  74-3  per  cent, 
of  the  people  speak  Neo-Aryan  languages,  20  per  cent, 
speak  Dravidian,  4  per  cent,  languages  of  the  Tibeto 
Chinese  family,  and  about  1  per  cent,  speak  Austro- 
Asiatic  languages.1  The  tendency  is  not  towards  Indian 
nationalization  but  towards  local  nationalization. 

What  has  been  done  in  European  countries  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  of  life  can  be  done  in  all  countries, 
and  thus  a  very  important  task  falls  to  the  International 
Health  Bureau.  The  problems  which  presented  them- 
selves before  the  war  have  become  accentuated  by  war 
conditions.  The  International  Health  Commission  has 
an  immense  task.  Just  after  the  armistice,  Poland  was 
in  the  grip  of  the  typhus  epidemic,  and  disease  was 
spreading  in  many  other  countries  which  were  quite  inade- 
quately supplied  with  doctors ;  Serbia,  for  example,  had 
only  200  doctors,  Montenegro  had  only  five ;  GaHcia  had 
one  doctor  for  every  150,000  people.  One  writer  hints 
at  the  possibility  of  a  large  part  of  Africa  becoming  un- 
inhabitable to  man  because  of  the  spread  of  disease. 
Many  porters  travelled  from  the  Great  Lake  where 
disease  abounds.  "  We  could  not  be  sure  that  some 
of  them  had  not  2  the  seeds  of  the  malady  within  them, 
in  which  case  many  of  the  tsetses  in  the  fly -belts  might 
easily  become  carriers  of  the  disease,  and,  in  the  end, 
all  these  vast  tracts  of  the  continent  become  unin- 
habitable to  man."  Such  questions  must  be  dealt 
with  by  international  action.  In  Belgian  Congo  the 
destruction  of  certain  insectivorous  birds  is  illegal;  in 
the  adjacent  Portuguese  territory  it  is  unrestrained; 
the  consequence  is  that  in  this  Portuguese  territory, 
disease -carrying  flies,  since  they  have  not  to  fight  their 
natural  enemies,  multiply  and  carry  disease  into  the 
territory  of  another  nation,  even  although  in  that 
territory,  by  the  prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  these 
birds,  the  disease  is  carefully  dealt  with. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  one  country  trying  to 

1  R.  N.  Gilchrist :  Indian  Nationalism  (1920). 

2  F.  Brett  Young  :  Marching  on  Tanga,  p.  244. 
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destroy  the  sleeping-sickness  fly  while  other  Powers 
allow  such  germ-carrying  flies  to  breed  in  myriads  in 
their  creeks  and  ponds.  The  past  results  of  endeavours 
to  combat  tropical  diseases  should  encourage  deter- 
mined effort  in  the  future.  As  a  result  of  a  strenuous 
endeavour  to  deal  with  malaria  at  Ismailia,  the  number 
of  cases  fell  as  follows  : — 

1902 1551  cases 

1903  .          .          .          *          .          .  214       „ 

1904  ....          .          .  90       „ 

1905  .          .          .          ...          .  37       „  i 

Successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  fight  yellow 
fever  by  burning  the  stegomyia  which  causes  the  fever, 
and  choking  its  offspring  with  oil  and  draining  the 
stagnant  pools  in  which  it  can  breed.  By  means  of 
such  drugs  as  atoxyl,  the  ravages  of  the  trypanosoma, 
which  is  the  cause  of  sleeping-sickness,  are  being  checked. 
In  similar  ways  beri-beri  (or  bihimbo,  as  it  is  called  in 
Uganda),  Malta  fever  and  other  minor  diseases  are  being 
dealt  with. 

In  the  Berlin  and  Brussels  Act,  international  action 
regarding  the  sale  of  alcohol  was  agreed  upon. 

"  All  the  Powers  signatory  to  this  Act  agree  to 
adopt  unified  measures  for  controlling  the  sale  of 
alcohol  and  the  prevention  of  disease  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  international  obligation  "  (par.  8). 

No  greater  peril  to  our  national  efficiency  exists  than 
intemperance,  and  we  can  readily  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  dealing  with  intemperance  among  native  tribes. 

Until  war  broke  out  the  principal  revenues  of  all  the 
African  colonies  and  protectorates  (with  the  exception 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  where  gin  was  withheld  from  ten 
million  natives  without  any  accompanying  hardship 
whatever)  came  from  customs  levied  on  imported  gin.2 
In  Southern  Nigeria  in  1906  the  import  of  spirits  repre- 
sented 24-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  inward  trade;  the 
total  reve'nue  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  £1,088,717, 

1  Bruce  :  The  Broad  Stone  of  Empire  (1910),  p.  439. 

2  Temple  :  Native  Races  and  their  Rulers,  p.  167. 
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of  which  the  revenue  derived  from  spirits  constituted 
£608, 784. 1  The  Annales  Coloniales  show  great  increases 
in  the  importation  of  German  alcohol.2 


Importation  of  German  Alcohol. 

1907. 

1912. 

Senegal  .... 
Dahomey 
Madagascar 
Somali    .... 

300,000  francs. 
700,000      „ 
37,000      „ 
26,000      „ 

484,000  francs. 
960,000      „ 
76,000      „ 
215,000      „ 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
the  problem  of  alcohol  in  Africa  would  not  have  been 
so  serious.  The  teetotal  tribes,  professing  Islam,  were 
slowly  conquering  the  drinking  tribes,  and  the  con- 
quering Arabs  imposed  their  rule  of  abstinence  on  the 
peoples  they  conquered.  After  years  of  experience  of 
ruling  African  races,  Mr.  Temple  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  there  can  be  no  other  policy  than  general 
prohibition.  To  allow  intoxicants  for  Europeans  alone 
is  impossible,  since  it  would  be  sure  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives  in  some  way.  The  men  who  feel 
that  they  cannot  live  in  Africa  without  intoxicants 
should  be  made  conscious  that  this  assumed  incapacity 
of  theirs  indicates  an  incapacity  to  accept  any  respon- 
sible position  among  the  native  tribes. 

Too  often  traders  have  used  to  their  own  advantage 
the  drinking  proclivities  of  the  natives.  In  the  South 
Pacific,  traders  had  great  difficulties  in  persuading  the 
natives  to  sell  commodities.  Their  wants  were  simple, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  any  native  wants,  to  satisfy 
which  the  natives  would  sell  their  products,  would 
have  to  be  created.  The  drink  of  the  Pacific  is  kava, 
which  is  made  in  a  most  objectionable  manner,  by 
chewing  on  the  part  of  small  boys.  The  traders  pro- 
vided the  natives  with  alcohol,  and  this  want,  so  easily 

1  Bruce  :   The  Broad  Stone  of  Empire. 

a  Georges  Maurevert :  L'Alcool  contre  la  France. 
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created,  was  much  less  easily  satisfied.  It  became  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  robbery  of  the  native.  "  In 
the  Congo,"  a  Consul  wrote  in  1883,  "  the  native  chiefs 
are  made  to  do  exactly  as  the  Europeans  require  by 
means  of  rum  and  cloth.  For  the  territory  of  Pala- 
bula  there  was  given  in  exchange  one  coat  of  red  cloth, 
with  gold  facings,  one  red  cap,  one  white  tunic,  one 
piece  of  white  baft,  one  piece  of  red  print,  one  one- 
dozen  box  of  liqueurs,  four  demijohns  of  rum,  two 
boxes  of  gin,  128  bottles  of  gin  (Hollands),  twenty  pieces 
of  red  handkerchiefs,  forty  singlets,  and  forty  old  cotton 
caps."  l  In  Rhodesia  no  native  owns  a  foot  of  land  in 
his  own  country.  They  were  dispossessed  on  the  basis 
of  a  concession  given  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the 
document  on  which  the  concession  was  carried  out  has 
been  described  by  a  judicial  court  as  a  "  valueless  docu- 
ment." In  addition  to  rendering  the  natives  subject 
to  injustice,  alcohol  has  wrought  great  ravages  on  the 
health  of  the  natives.  In  a  recent  report  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  West  Africa,  the  results  of  alcohol  are  shown 
to  be  very  serious.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  conditions 
in  a  village  near  Libreville  in  which  there  were  thirty- 
nine  deaths  for  ten  births.2  The  provision  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  by  which  the  liquor  traffic  is  prohibited  in 
mandatory  territories  should  lead  to  great  possibilities 
of  development  on  the  part  of  native  races. 

1  Quoted  by  Woolf  from  Parliamentary  Papers  :  Africa,  No.  4 
(1884)  and  No.  5  (1884). 

2  Georges  Maurevert :  VAlcool  contre  la  France. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  EXCHANGES  AND  CURRENCY 

"  Up  to  May  21,  1921,  the  German  Government  shall  not  export 
or  dispose  of,  and  shall  forbid  the  export  or  disposal  of,  gold  without 
the  previous  approval  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  acting 
through  the  Reparation  Commission"  (Peace  Treaty  :  Art.  248.) 

"  Any  monetary  obligation  due  by  Germany  arising  out  of  the 
present  Treaty  and  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  marks  shall  be  payable 
at  the  option  of  the  creditors  in  pounds  sterling  payable  in  London  ; 
gold  dollars  of  the  United  States  of  America  payable  in  New  York, 
gold  francs  payable  in  Paris  ;  or  gold  lire  payable  in  Rome" 

(Peace  Treaty  :  Art.  262.) 

PROFESSOR  CANNAN  referred  some  time  ago  to  the 
Government  as  the  greatest  of  all  profiteers.  The 
currency  notes  which  were  issued  without  a  gold  basis 
cost  about  Id.  to  produce,  and  their  face  value  was  £l ; 
accordingly,  the  Government  created  £l  of  legal  tender 
at  the  cost  of  Id.,  or,  as  Professor  Cannan  put  it,  they 
profiteered  to  the  extent  of  23,900  per  cent.  This 
statement  is  in  some  degree  misleading  as  it  neglects 
the  fact  that  ultimately  the  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared to  redeem  its  note  issues,  but  the  statement 
illustrates  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  present 
situation.  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  refers  to  the 
necessity  of  deflating  currency.  "  When  the  scales  at 
last  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Europe  groaning 
under  the  rise  of  prices  they  will  no  longer  cry  to  their 
Governments,  '  Hang  the  profiteers,'  but  '  burn  your 
paper  money,  and  go  on  burning  it  till  it  will  buy  as 
much  gold  as  it  used  to  do.'  "  1 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  how  important  are 
the  effects  of  an  inflated  currency  on  the  general  level 
of  prices  and  on  economic  conditions  in  general.  One 

1  Edwin  Cannan  :  The  Paper  Pound  of  1797-1821,  p.  xli. 
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illustration  of  this  influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  possible 
results  of  the  low  value  of  the  mark  on  German  trade. 
The  effect  of  this  would  have  been  very  great  if  Germany 
had  been  able  to  produce  goods  beyond  her  home 
requirements.  An  example  from  the  history  of  Argen- 
tine trade  between  1887  and  1895  may  be  quoted  in 
this  connection.  During  these  years,  although  the 
price  of  grain  was  steadily  falling  in  all  markets,  the 
Argentine  export  of  grain  increased  greatly.  The  prices 
per  quarter  in  England  are  a  reflection  of  what  was 
occurring  all  over  Europe.  They  were  as  follows  : — 

1887  1892  1894  1895 

32s.  6d.         30s.  3d.       22s.  Wd.  20s. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  Argentina  would  have  been 
unable,  no  matter  how  she  might  have  developed  her 
resources  and  no  matter  how  great  might  have  been 
the  increasing  agricultural  returns,  to  reduce  her  cost 
of  production  and  freight  within  eight  years  from 
325.  6d.  to  205.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  Argentina  to  have  retained  her  foreign  market  at 
these  rapidly  falling  prices,  but  not  only  did  she  retain 
her  market  but  she  multiplied  it  seven  times,  as  the 
following  table  indicates  : — 

1887      .          .     1,086,000  quarters  exported. 
1892       .  .      2,280,000         „  „ 

1894      .          .     7,643,000 

A  very  strange  explanation  of  this  is  given.  When 
within  a  country  there  are  two  currencies,  a  gold  cur- 
rency which  is  valued  within  the  country  and  outside  the 
country  at  its  face  value,  and  a  paper  currency  which, 
although  it  has  depreciated  in  value  abroad,  is  main- 
tained by  government  legislation  at  its  face  value  at 
home,  new  conditions  are  introduced  into  foreign  trade. 
If  the  British  £l  Treasury  note  were  valued  in  Sweden 
at  16s.,  while  the  gold  sovereign  was  value  for  205., 
there  would  be  no  such  duplication  of  values  within 
Britain.  A  person  would  have  to  accept  the  Treasury 
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note  of  £l  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  £1,  although  the 
foreign  value  of  the  note  was  165.  Suppose  a  British 
merchant  trades  in  grain  with  a  Swedish  merchant. 
He  sends  abroad  commodities  valued  at  £100  in  gold. 
Suppose,  further,  he  receives  in  return  not  commodities 
but  money,  and  suppose  the  foreign  trader  has  at  his 
disposal  both  gold  and  British  Treasury  notes;  the 
British  merchant  would  prefer  to  receive  in  return  for 
his  goods  125  Treasury  notes,  each  with  the  face  value 
of  £1,  but  really  costing  the  Swedish  merchant  only 
165.  each,  rather  than  100  gold  sovereigns.  Both  cost 
the  Swedish  merchant  the  same,  but  since  it  is  legal 
tender  the  £l  Treasury  note  goes  as  far  in  Great  Britain 
as  the  gold  sovereign.  He  could  pay  wages,  etc.,  with 
the  paper  notes,  and  this  would  be  profitable  to  him, 
since  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  bring  about  an  increase 
of  wages  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  prices  he 
obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  this  taking  place 
within  Europe  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  something 
similar  happened  in  Argentina  during  the  years  men- 
tioned. While  in  1884  the  price  of  gold  in  relation  to 
paper  had  been  at  par,  in  1887  the  average  price  of 
100  dollars  gold  in  paper  was  135  dollars,  in  1892  it 
was  325  dollars,  in  1894,  357  dollars.  In  terms  of  gold 
the  merchant  received  smaller  payment  than  formerly, 
but  he  could  receive  payment  in  paper,  which  had 
depreciated  in  the  foreign  market  but  was  legal  tender 
at  home,  and  this  paper  money  had  to  be  accepted  as 
wages.  The  following  table  shows  how,  in  spite  of  an 
actual  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  wheat,  the  wheat  value 
in  paper  rose  steadily  through  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  money. 

Gold  price  Paper  value         Wheat  value 

of  wheat.          of  100$  gold.  in  paper. 

1887   .    .    .    32s.  Qd.      135      44s. 
1892   .    .    .    30s.  3d.      325      98s.  4d. 
1894   .    .    .    22s.  lOd.      357      77s. 

In  the  course  of  time  such  conditions  must  of  necessity 
rectify  themselves.  By  the  operation  of  Gresham's 
law,  the  gold  coins  are  driven  out  of  use,  and  paper 
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money  is  alone  in  use ;  prices  soar  to  the  paper  money 
level  and  wages  increase  rapidly,  but  in  the  transition 
period  there  is  a  great  inducement  to  export.  Even 
where  the  gold  currency  has  disappeared  the  low  value 
of  a  country's  legal  tender  should  stimulate  exports 
and  restrict  imports.  Before  the  war  the  value  of  the 
mark  in  London  was  about  a  shilling ;  in  October  1919 
it  was  less  than  twopence ;  in  January  1920  it  was  less 
than  a  penny.  On  December  20,  1920,  the  rates  of  ex- 
change current  in  London  on  Berlin  was  257—259  marks 
to  £1,  while  the  pre-war  rate  was  20*43.  Although  the 
mark  is  of  so  little  value  abroad,  its  commodity  and  wage 
value  is  greater  within  Germany,  and  the  price  of 
German  manufactured  goods  is  low  enough  to  attract 
foreign  buyers,  but  the  difficulty  is  that,  owing  to  the 
reduced  efficiency  of  German  labour,  to  the  exhaustion 
of  stocks  and  to  the  lack  of  raw  material,  Germany 
cannot  manufacture  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Leipzig  fair  showed  that  Germany  is  able  to 
produce  mechanical  and  electrical  devices,  if  she  does 
not  require  to  import  any  of  the  material  from  abroad, 
at  a  price  with  which  other  countries  cannot  compete. 
When  Germany  and  the  countries  similarly  placed  are 
able  to  reorganize  their  industries,  we  should  expect 
an  artificial  demand  from  other  countries  for  their 
commodities  owing  to  the  low  value  of  their  currency. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  method  by  which  the  exchanges 
will  tend  to  rectify  themselves.  Georg  Cotheln,  writing 
recently  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  November  28  (quoted 
in  Glasgow  Herald,  December  7,  1920),  asserts  that  "  The 
Versailles  crime  is  now  being  avenged  on  our  conquerors 
by  cheap  German  competition."  He  points  out  that  if 
an  anti -dumping  policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
excludes  German  goods  from  Great  Britain,  Germany 
will  capture  the  markets  at  present  partly  open  to 
Britain,  in  South  and  Central  America,  Spain,  Italy, 
Scandinavia  and  the  Balkans.  Several  other  countries 
are  in  a  similar  position.  The  rate  of  exchange  on 
Vienna,  which  in  pre-war  days  was  24-02  kronen  to  the 
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£1,  became  on  December  20,  1920,  1500-1550;  the  rate 
on  Warsaw,  formerly  20*43  marks  to  £l,  had  become 
2150-2250;  the  rate  on  Italy,  formerly  25-22|  lire  to 
£1,  was  on  December  20,  1920,  103-12-106-37;  and  the 
rate  on  Paris,  formerly  25-22 J  francs  to  £l,  was  59-75- 
59-85.  One  doubts  the  value  of  any  artificial  means  of 
remedying  this  state  of  affairs.  It  might  be  possible 
to  cry  down  the  paper  money.  It  is  stated  that  this 
would  not  be  very  unfair  as  no  one  keeps  very  much 
paper  money,  but  it  seems  that  we  must  face  the 
situation  and  deal  with  the  difficulties  in  an  ordinary 
way. 

The  rate  of  exchange  depends  on  the  relation  existing 
between  exports  and  imports.  Many  countries  have 
been  importing  extensively  and  they  cannot  restore  the 
balance  by  exporting,  but  if  they  could  begin  to  export 
the  balance  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  restored. 
Meantime  the  severe  competition  for  the  limited  supply 
of  bills  of  exchange  has  brought  the  rate  of  exchange 
below  the  point  which  represents  the  purchasing  power 
of  currencies  in  the  buying  and  selling  countries.  In 
the  first  place,  countries  with  an  unfavourable  exchange 
must  reduce  non-essential  imports  to  a  minimum.  Mr. 
Keynes  pointed  out  as  a  defect  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
that  Germany  was  forced  to  import  champagne  and  silk 
as  readily  as  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  Procedure 
along  such  lines  increases  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
The  raw  materials  of  industry  and  the  machinery 
requisite  must  be  imported,  but  apart  from  these 
essentials  importation  should  be  reduced  as  much  as 
possible.  Even  the  import  of  necessities  has  at  first  a 
bad  effect  on  exchange.  At  the  end  of  March  1920 
a  coal  arrangement  was  effected  between  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  but  the  importation  of  coal  from  Great 
Britain  had  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on  the  Italian 
exchange  position. 

A  number  of  American  financiers  have  strongly 
recommended  that  American  exports  to  the  less  fortunate 
countries  should  be  seriously  curtailed.  Mr.  W.  P.  G. 
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Harding,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,1  is 
in  favour  of  such  curtailment  of  American  export  trade. 
Another  American  manufacturer  2  holds  that  the  present 
policy  of  America  should  be  not  an  extension  of  export 
trade,  but  an  increase  of  industrial  efficiency  to  meet 
the  demands  of  future  foreign  export  trade  when, 
several  years  hence,  Europe  will  be  more  able  to  finance 
her  trade  with  America.  Confidence  is  essential  in 
international  dealings.  An  indication  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  French 
Government  in  appointing,  in  December  1920,  a  Govern- 
ment Inquiry,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  origin 
of  the  false  rumours  that  France  was  at  that  time 
about  to  institute  a  moratorium.3  At  present  inter- 
national confidence  requires  to  be  re-established. 

Now  that  the  exchanges  have  collapsed  so  com- 
pletely, the  wisest  step  seems  to  be  to  fall  back  upon 
an  exchange  system  not  unlike  early  forms  of  barter. 
For  some  time,  trading  and  banking  companies  have 
financed  the  export  of  goods  to  the  countries  which 
have  not  the  wherewithal  to  make  purchases.  There 
is  a  danger  of  State  Credits  causing  great  difficulties. 
The  scheme  which  seems  most  adequately  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  situation  is  that  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Ter  Meulen  of  Amsterdam  and  approved 
by  the  Brussels  Financial  Conference.  He  suggested 
that  countries  in  need  of  the  articles  that  we  or  other 
countries  can  supply,  should  pledge  with  some  central 
organization  definite  assets,  such  as  railways,  industry, 
monopolies,  against  which  bonds  could  be  issued  and 
pledged  as  collateral  to  those  who  meanwhile  were 
financing  the  exports  from  producing  or  manufacturing 
countries.  This  is  not  asking  too  much  of  the  distressed 
countries.  Shortly  before  America  came  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  we  were  on  the  eve  of  mobilizing 

1  League  of  Nations  Report :   Currency  after  the  War  (1920), 
p.  191. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  194. 

3  Agence  Economique,  December  18,  1920. 
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our  prior  charge  stocks  of  English  railways  and  some 
other  leading  industries  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ter  Meulen. 

Countries  like  America,  which  at  present  have  all  the 
advantages  of  a  favourable  exchange,  will  have  difficulties 
of  their  own  in  the  future.  Owing  to  difficulties  inherent 
in  American  banking  law  and  practice,  such  as  the 
differentiation  between  time  and  call  money,  and  the 
high  fixed  ratio  for  reserves,  America  has  not  been  able 
to  do  what  she  might  have  done  in  international  recon- 
struction. Because  of  the  high  level  of  wages  in  our 
country  our  export  trade  is  handicapped,  but  America 
can  develop,  if  she  desires,  a  great  export  trade.  While 
the  profits  of  trade  will  at  first  be  very  great,  the  workers 
will  soon  claim  their  share  of  these  profits.  Prices  in 
America  will  advance  to  become  more  nearly  equal  to 
the  prices  in  other  countries;  this  will  be  necessary, 
or  otherwise  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  sell  com- 
modities at  home.  Prices  will  also  increase  because  of 
the  higher  wages,  and  America  will  lose  her  initial 
advantage.  Even  if  during  the  war  we  had  by  legisla- 
tion restricted  currency  and  kept  down  prices,  we 
would  have  had  to  subsidize  traders  to  induce  them  to 
sell  their  commodities  in  the  homeland  when  they 
could  have  secured  enhanced  prices  abroad,  and  then 
whenever  the  subsidy  was  removed  we  would  have  found 
ourselves  suddenly  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  soaring 
prices.  To  a  certain  extent  we  are  all  necessarily 
involved  in  the  high  level  of  prices,  and  even  as  the 
expansion  has  been  international  the  contraction  will 
be  international. 

In  the  League  of  Nations  Report  x  the  chief  effects 
of  the  war  on  currency  are  stated  to  have  been  : — 

1.  All  currencies  have  depreciated  in  terms  of  com- 

modities. 

2.  Most  currencies  have  depreciated  in  terms  of  gold. 

1  Currency  after  the  War,  compiled  by  International  Secre- 
tariat of  the  League  of  Nations  (1920),  p.  viii. 
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3.  Gold  itself  has  depreciated  in  terms  of  commo- 

dities. 

4.  There  is  a  remarkable  relation  between  the  expan- 

sion of  currencies  and  the  rise  in  commodity 
prices ;  most  authorities  regard  the  use  made  by 
Governments  of  currency  and  bank  credits  for 
financing  expenditure  as  a  cause  of  the  rise  in 
prices. 

5.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  great  disparity  between 

the  internal  and  external  commodity  values  of 
the  currency. 

6.  Currency  and    exchange   disorders  hamper   trade 

everywhere,  and  in  some  countries  are  causing  a 
breakdown  of  the  economic  and  social  system. 

For  eighteen  years  prior  to  the  war  prices  were  rising. 
This  was  caused  by  the  increase  of  gold  production 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  cyanide  process.  Then 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  gold  a  superstructure  of  new 
credit  arose,  and  with  the  new  gold  and  the  new  credit 
working  together  we  had  a  further  rise  in  prices. 
Another  factor  which  tended  to  raise  prices  was  the 
great  expenditure  on  armaments.  It  is  apparent  that 
an  export  of  capital — which  really  means  an  export  of 
commodities — tends  to  raise  prices  by  diminishing  the 
supplies  available  at  home,  but  this  is  made  up  for  by 
the  corresponding  importation  of  commodities.  The 
pursuit  of  a  costly  policy  of  armaments  in  its  effect  on 
prices  is  to  be  compared  to  the  export  of  capital  in  return 
for  which  we  have  no  imports.  The  assumption  was 
that  our  expenditure  on  armaments,  since  it  might  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  warfare,  would  ultimately  be  worth 
while;  but  in  reality  expenditure  on  armaments,  by 
diverting  industry  from  the  production  of  essential 
commodities  and  by  diminishing  the  available  quantity 
of  such  commodities,  leads  to  a  rise  in  prices. 

The  course  of  exchange  is  affected  by  such  factors 
as  industrial  disputes.  In  1919,  34,483,000  working 
days  were  lost  because  of  industrial  disputes,  in  which 
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2,570,000  men  were  involved.  The  monetary  loss 
amounted  to  £111,500,000.  The  greater  part  of  the 
lost  production  involved  would  have  been  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  would  have  definitely  helped  to 
relieve  the  exchange  and  would  have  led  to  lower 
prices.1  At  the  same  time,  by  operating  with  the 
currency  directly,  we  can  ease  the  situation.  The 
expansion  of  currency  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  working 
of  other  factors;  it  tends  also  to  extend  the  vicious 
circle  of  the  events  which  cause  them.  "  The  Brad- 
burys  are  a  barometer.  But  they  not  only  tell  you 
what  wealth  is,  they  contribute  a  little  and  sometimes 
a  great  deal  in  making  it  what  it  is."  2  In  order  to  deal 
with  the  currency  we  must  deal  first  with  these  other 
factors.  Imports  must  be  curtailed  and  exports  in- 
creased. We  must  restrict  all  inflationist  methods  of 
financing  Government  expenditure,  and  must  eliminate 
foreign  holdings  of  currencies  and  all  internal  hoarding. 
In  June  1920  the  process  of  demobilization  was  far  from 
complete.  Italy  had  changed  her  army  into  a  Guardia 
Regia,  Russia  had  in  the  field  1,500,000  men ;  1,000,000 
men  were  still  under  arms  in  Poland,  Roumania,  and 
the  new  states  created  out  of  Austria-Hungary.  The 
process  of  demobilization  must  be  completed.  These 
are  the  essential  conditions  of  any  improvement  in 
exchange.  "  We  do  not  improve  the  weather  by  tilt- 
ing the  barometer  and  thus  raising  the  glass,  nor  do  we 
improve  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world  by  showing 
a  fictitious  value  of  the  pound  sterling.  If  the  weather 
is  bad,  the  glass  is  down,  and  if  the  world  has  become 
exhausted,  sterling  exchange  should  show  the  true 
degree  of  its  poverty."  3 

Mr.    Penty 4   regards   the   introduction    of   currency 
which  took  place  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  when  the 

1  G.  N.  Barnes  in  Introduction  to  John  Leith  :   Man  to  Man 
(1920). 

2  Oxford  Tracts  on  Economic  Subjects :    No.  1.  Approach  to 
Economics. 

3  Uriel  d'Acosta  :   Peace  Problems  in  Economics  and  Finance. 

4  A  Guildsmarfs  Interpretation  of  History  (1917),  p.  200. 
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Lydian  kings  introduced  stamped  metal  bars  of  fixed 
weight  instead  of  the  bars  of  unfixed  weight  which  the 
Greeks  had  used,  as  having  caused  a  revolution,  the 
results  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Hesiod 
and  Theognis,  Amos  and  Hosea.  In  the  course  of  time 
unregulated  currency  gave  rise  to  many  injustices,  and 
Mr.  Penty  holds  that  Roman  Law  was  required  to  give 
legal  sanction  to  these  injustices.  He  holds  that  the 
social  theory  of  Rousseau  was  wrong  because  it  em- 
phasized property  and  left  out  the  vital  matter  of 
currency,  in  which,  rather  than  in  property,  Mr.  Penty 
finds  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  economic  problem. 

The  relation  between  changes  of  prices  and  the  supply 
of  money  in  a  country  must  be  remembered,  for  prices 
would  rise  automatically  in  a  country  if  an  increase 
took  place  in  the  supply  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 
Money  is  only  the  medium  by  means  of  which  com- 
modities are  exchanged;  we  really  use  money  as  an 
easy  way  of  carrying  on  exchange,  but  the  real  exchange 
is  ultimately  not  so  much  of  one  commodity  for  so 
many  coppers,  but  so  much  of  one  commodity  for  so 
much  of  another,  money  merely  aiding  exchange. 
The  needs  of  the  army,  the  demand  for  money  for 
separation  allowances  and  pensions,  and  the  increased 
amount  of  spending  on  the  part  of  great  sections  of  the 
working  classes,  created  a  demand  sufficient  to  balance 
some  increases  in  the  circulating  medium  and  in  the 
issues  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  which  are  really  instru- 
ments of  credit.  Yet  the  currency  changes  have  had 
an  effect  on  prices.  By  October  1,  1919,  the  British 
note  issue  stood  at  335  million,  while  at  the  same  date 
the  French  issue  was  36,250  million;  the  Italian  issue 
in  July  1919  was  10,000  million  and,  as  Professor  Cannan 
declared,1  the  Russian  rouble  was  then  being  manu- 
factured "  in  numbers  which  suggest  astronomers' 
calculations  rather  than  anything  terrestrial."  The 
note  circulation  in  the  various  countries  has  been  as 
follows  : — 

1  Cannan  :  The  Paper  Pound  of  1797-1821,  p.  xl. 
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NOTE  CIRCULATION. 


1913. 

End  of  1919. 

War  Debts 
(which  really 
form  additional 
credits). 

United  Kingdom    . 
France 
Italy     . 

30,000,000 
230,000,000 
110,000,000 

450,000,000  * 
1,500,000,000 
700,000,000 

7,000,000,000 
6,750,000,000 
2,750,000,000 

We  have  not  inflated  our  currency  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  nations,  but,  while  we  have  not  allowed  our 
national  credit  to  be  seriously  impaired  by  our  increased 
currency,  there  is  great  need  for  limitation  of  our 
Treasury  notes.  The  Treasury  notes  are  issued  without 
reference  to  any  gold  deposits. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Bank  Act  had  to  be 
suspended,  and  no  matter  what  policy  we  might  have 
pursued,  this  would  have  been  inevitable,  but  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  we  had  left  the  banks  to  deal 
with  the  new  currency  needs.  The  Government  might 
have  allowed  them  to  issue  notes  not  only  on  a  strict 
gold  basis,  but  on  the  basis  of  picked  commercial  paper 
and  good  securities  during  the  emergency.  The  Treasury 
notes  were  necessary  not  only  because  of  the  need  for 
increased  currency,  but  also  because  it  was  found  that 
notes  of  a  lower  value  than  £5  were  required.  Before 
the  war  there  was  need  of  £l  Bank  of  England  notes, 
but  on  the  immediate  outbreak  of  war  the  bank  should 
have  been  asked  to  issue  £l  bank-notes  and  105.  bank- 
notes. In  order  to  do  this,  one  tradition  of  the  Bank 
of  England  would  have  had  to  be  left  behind.  That 
bank  never  reissues  a  note  :  it  only  issues  clean  money, 
but  for  notes  of  low  denominations  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  reissue  used  notes.  If  the  banks  had  been 
able  to  deal  with  the  situation,  the  issue  of  paper  money 
would  have  been  on  an  absolutely  secure  basis,  and  the 

1  Allowing  120,000,000  of  the  latter  amount  to  replace  the  gold  coins 
circulated  in  1913,  this  means  an  increase  in  circulation  of  200  per  cent., 
t.  e.  from  150,000,000  (30,000,000  +  120,000,000)  to  450,000,000. 
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amount  issued  would  not  have  been  great  enough  to 
increase  prices. 

In  this  connection  a  table  given  in  "  Currencies  after 
the  War"  is  worthy  of  study.  It  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  the  various 
countries,  and  the  way  in  which  the  amount  of  currency 
compares  with  the  pre-war  amount.  From  this  table 
no  definite  relationship  between  prices  and  expansion  of 
currency  can  be  proved. 


PRICE  MOVEMENTS 

Comparison  of  Expansion  in  Currency  with  Rise  in  Prices ; 
Estimated  Percentage  of  1913. 


Currency  of 

Wholesale 

Retail  Prices 

all  kinds. 

Prices. 

of  Food. 

1913  =  100. 

1913  =  100. 

1914  =  100. 

United  States  (May  1919)     . 

173 

206-0 

181 

Japan  (May  1919) 

223 

214-6 

— 

Switzerland  (June  1919) 

230 



250 

Denmark  (July  1919)  . 

240 



212 

United  Kingdom  (August  1919) 

244 

257-2 

217 

Netherlands  (September  1919) 

270 



203 

Sweden  (April  1919)    . 
Norway  (May  1919)     . 

275 
305 

339-0 

336 
271 

( 

Paris     263 

France  (June  1919)      . 

365 

330-0-^ 

Other  ^293 

I 

towns/   " 

Italy  (April  1919) 

440 

329-9 

281 

A  considerable  extension  of  our  currency  was  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  The  Government  has  recognized 
the  needs  of  deflation,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  a  strong  desire 
to  guard  against  further  inflation,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  increase  the  issue  of  currency  notes  during  the  week 
ending  June  30,  1920.  During  that  week  there  was  an 
issue  of  £11,284,843,  against  cancellations  of  £7,941,449. 
The  total  issue  outstanding  was  £357,355,793,  in  con- 
trast with  £354,012,399  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
week.  £3,000,000  of  Bank  of  England  notes  were  set 
aside  to  support  the  larger  circulation  of  currency  notes. 
The  needs  at  the  close  of  the  half-year  explain  this 
expansion. 
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During  the  war  the  gold  standard  has  suffered.     As 
the  combatants  least  able  to  stand  the  strain  were 
quickly   driven  to  inconvertible   paper,    an   enormous 
amount  of  gold  was  taken  from  circulation,  and  serious 
obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  free  movement 
of  gold.     It  is   generally  recognized  that   we  cannot 
re-establish  a  gold  standard  in  all  countries.     Dr.  Ellis 
Powell  x  holds  that  the  proposal  to  re-establish  the  gold 
standard  "  is  almost  as  fatuous  as  a  suggested  restora- 
tion of  the  Heptarchy."     It  might  be  possible  to  create 
some  form  of  international  currency.     For  this,  some 
stock  of  gold,  internationally  secured,  would  be  required. 
The  gold  reserve  was  in  the  past  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
of  credit.     On  the   New   York   clearing-house,    where 
exchanges  vary  from  300  million  to  1000  million  dollars 
per  day,  the  average  percentage  of  cash  required  is 
barely  5.2    At  the  same  time,  an  international  currency 
would  require  a  specie  basis.     It  has  been  suggested 
that  each  state  should  deposit,  under  the  control  of 
the   International    Council,    sums   of    money    propor- 
tionate to  its  population  or   financial   resources,    and 
an   International    Bank    might    be    instituted    whose 
function  would  be  to  facilitate  the  provision  by  all 
states  of  guarantees  of  their  loyalty  to  the  decisions 
of  the  League. 

This  same  bank  might  assist  in  the  creation  of  an 
international  currency.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  the  Spanish  dollar  and  the  Portuguese 
Johannes  were  practically  international  coins.  The 
idea  of  an  International  Coinage  was  strongly  put 
forth  centuries  ago  in  Gasparo  Scaruffi's  book  en- 
titled Alitinonfo  (True  Light).  He  was  eager  to 
spread  True  Light  on  the  subject  of  money,  and 
he  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  coinage 
throughout  Europe,  based  on  bimetallism,  with  the 
same  shape  and  name  and  weight  in  every  country, 
"as  if  the  world  were  one  city  and  one  monarchy." 

1  Quoted  Hobson  :  National  Guilds  and  the  State. 

2  E.  P.  Agger  :  Modem  Banking  (1919). 
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In  1878,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  directed 
by  Congress  to  invite  the  Governments  of  Europe  to 
join  in  a  "  Conference  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  inter- 
nationally the  use  of  bimetallic  money  and  securing 
fixity  of  relative  values  between  these  two  metals." 
Twelve  countries,  excluding  Germany,  sent  representa- 
tives :  they  recognized  that  it  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as  of  gold,  but 
declined  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  particular  states. 
International  monometallism  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  possible  expedient. 

Monometallism  was  not  definitely  adopted  in  any 
nation  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Formerly  bi- 
metallism held  the  field.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
permanence  of  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  gold  and  silver 
under  bimetallism.  According  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Gold  and  Silver,  bimetallism,  to  be  effective,  must 
include  :  (1)  an  open  mint  ready  to  coin  any  quantity 
of  either  gold  or  silver  which  may  be  brought  to  it; 
(2)  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  discharge  his 
liabilities  at  his  option  in  either  of  the  two  metals  at  a 
ratio  fixed  by  law.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  value  of 
gold  falls  owing  to  a  great  increase  in  supply,  the  tendency 
will  be  for  gold  to  drive  out  silver,  according  to  Gresham's 
law,  and  thus  more  gold  will  be  used  in  coinage;  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  will  tend  to  rise,  while  the 
purchasing  power  of  silver  will  tend  to  fall,  owing  to 
diminished  demand  for  monetary  purposes,  and  the 
two  will  tend  to  come  together.  This  does  not  mean 
that  national  bimetallism  is  likely  to  be  successful. 
Nothing  short  of  international  bimetallism  will  suffice 
if  we  are  to  depart  from  the  monometallic  basis. 

International  bimetallism  would  tend  to  stabilize  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  There  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  world's  supply  of  gold  and  the  world's  supply 
of  silver  will  rise  or  fall  both  at  the  same  time.  In 
that  case  there  would  be  the  same  difficulties  attached 
to  bimetallism  as  are  attached  to  monometallism. 
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The  two  tend  to  move  in  opposite  directions.  Further, 
it  is  held  that  international  bimetallism  would  facili- 
tate exchanges  between  silver-using  and  gold-using 
countries.  The  fluctuations  in  exchange  between 
Great  Britain  or  New  York  and  China  cause  much 
uncertainty,  and  this  handicap  to  commerce  might 
be  removed  by  international  bimetallism.  In  spite 
of  the  attractive  nature  of  some  proposals  for  inter- 
national bimetallism,  the  practical  difficulties  seem 
meantime  too  great. 

With  the  present  confusion  owing  to  multiplicity  of 
forms  of  money,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  demand 
for  an  International  Coinage  is  again  being  heard.  In 
Poland  five  separate  currencies  circulate  concurrently, 
each  with  its  own  history.  Municipalities  have  at  times 
tried  to  deal  with  their  own  currency  problems.  On 
September  18,  1919,  the  town  of  Serajevo  issued  100,000 
kronen  in  Municipal  small  change.  In  Russia  eight 
different  kinds  of  paper  money  now  circulate,  and  each 
is  differently  valued  in  different  places.  In  Russia  the 
peasants  who  sold  foodstuffs  found  they  could  not 
purchase  anything  with  their  money,  owing  to  the 
breakdown  of  importation,  and  accordingly  the  Bol- 
shevik Government  has  partially  abolished  the  payment 
of  money  between  Government  departments,  and  part 
of  the  wages  of  employees  is  paid  in  kind.  Worse 
conditions  prevail  in  some  parts  of  China.  In  certain 
districts  unminted  silver  is  used  and  the  silver  is  weighed 
on  scales,  and  in  inland  provinces  paper  issued  by  local 
Governments  is  of  very  doubtful  value.1  The  matter  of 
an  International  Coinage  was  carefully  examined  by  a 
Royal  Commission  in  1848.  A  Conference  was  held  in 
Paris  in  1867,  at  which  it  was  suggested  that  a  uniform 
gold  standard  should  be  adopted  by  civilized  countries, 
with  coins  of  nine-tenths  fineness,  the  gold  coins  to  be 
multiples  of  five  francs.  The  Royal  Commission  found 
that  three  advantages  would  follow  from  the  intro- 
duction of  an  International  Coinage. 

1  A.  S.  Roe  :  Chance  and  Change  in  China,  p.  235. 
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1.  Time  would  be  saved  in  calculating  and  comparing 

foreign  price  lists. 

2.  Small  traders  would  be  freed  from  their  present 

disadvantage  in  being  unable  to  keep  a  staff 
conversant  with  foreign  price  lists. 

3.  Commercial   travellers    would    find   it    helpful   in 

pushing  their  wares. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  an  Inter- 
national Coinage  would  not,  in  itself,  effect  this.  An 
international  system  of  weights  and  measures  would 
also  be  required.  Further,  there  would  have  to  be 
international  mints  to  make  certain  that  the  coins  of 
all  countries  were  of  the  same  intrinsic  value,  and  the 
charge  for  mintage  would  have  to  be  the  same  in  all 
countries.  After  examination  of  the  question  from  all 
points  of  view,  the  Commission  reported  against  any 
suggestion  that  Britain  should  change  her  system. 

There  has  been  recently  strong  advocacy  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  by  the  "  World  Trade 
Club."  This  is  at  present  opposed  : — 

1.  Because  industry  is  already  very  heavily  burdened 

and  it  would  be  unwise  to  subject  it  to  the 
additional  strain  of  changing  from  one  system, 
with  the  consequent  costs,  at  the  present  time. 

2.  Because  the  law  allows  for  the  use  of  the  metric 

system  wherever  it  will  be  found  useful,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  taken  advantage  of  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  demand  for  a  change  is  in 
great  measure  artificial. 

3.  Because  it  is  found  advisable  to  make  no  change 

without  waiting  for  co-operation  with  other 
countries. 

Without  introducing  the  metric  system,  there  certainly 
could  be  some  improvement  in  weights  at  relatively 
little  expense.  The  ancient  Spanish  units  of  weights 
and  measures,  which  are  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  differ  only  by  a  very  small  percentage 
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from  the  basic  British  units,  and  could  be  altered, 
thus  bringing  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
into  line. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  in  Stabilizing  the  Dollar, 
suggests  a  scheme  by  which  he  feels  that  the  currency 
of  the  U.S.A.  could  be  definitely  improved.  He  reminds 
us  that  formerly  a  yard  did  not  mean  a  definite  length, 
but  rather  the  girth  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  he 
refers  to  the  difficulties  which  would  have  arisen  if  the 
yard  had  continued  as  the  girth  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  would  have  been  many  difficulties 
when  President  Taft  was  succeeded  by  President  Wilson. 
He  suggests  that  the  dollar  should  no  longer  be  "  a 
unit  of  weight  masquerading  as  a  unit  of  value,'*  but 
that  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  should  be  varied  from 
time  to  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  always  sub- 
stantially the  same  purchasing  power.  This  scheme 
would  not  involve  the  recoinage  of  gold  money  from 
time  to  time.  Circulating  gold  might  be  called  in,  and 
paper  certificates  issued  instead,  and  a  varying  quantity 
of  gold  bullion  would  be  held  in  reserve  to  redeem 
these  certificates.  If  during  the  year  the  exchange 
power  of  a  unit  of  gold  diminished  to  one-half  of  its 
former  value,  the  gold  certificate  would  be  redeemed  for 
twice  the  amount  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at 
the  beginning. 

The  problem  of  readjusting  currency  to  meet  more 
adequately  our  modern  needs  is  an  international  one, 
and  by  the  application  of  the  best  minds  of  all  the 
nations  to  the  problem  it  is  hoped  that  some  valuable 
policy  may  be  discovered.  The  needs  of  the  countries 
are  so  varied  :  a  currency  system  which  uses  little  of 
the  precious  metals  may  be  suitable  in  more  advanced 
countries,  but  would  be  quite  unsuitable  in  lands  like 
India.  The  degree  to  which  currency  has  been  absorbed 
in  India  is  amazing.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  the  absorption  was  greatest  in  the  years  ending 
March  1919.  * 

1  G.  Findlay  Shirras :  Indian  Finance  and  Banking  (1919),  p.  14. 
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NET  ABSORPTION  OF  CURRENCY 
(In  lakhs  of  rupees) 


Five  years' 
pre-war 

Tear  ending  March  31. 

average 

(ending 

March  31, 

1914). 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Gold  (sovereigns) 

10-99 

7-48 

-40 

1-37 

11-64 

5-21 

Rupees  and  half  rupees 
Subsidiary  coins  (four, 

8-78 

-6-70 

10-40 

33-81 

27-86 

45-02 

two,  one  anna  pieces, 

and  single  pice)  . 
Currency  notes 

62 
3-39 

-21 
-3-43 

36 

7-87 

97 
18-18 

99 
15-48 

2-78 
51-70 

Total  .... 

23-78 

-2-86 

18-23 

54-33 

55-97 

104-71 

—  Indicates  return  from  circulation. 

The  explanation  is  in  part  to  be  found  in  the  rise  of 
the  prices  of  staple  exports.  The  index  numbers  are 
as  follows  : — 


Exports 
Imports    . 


1914.        1915. 

100       102 
100       101 


1916, 

103 
126 


1917. 

117 
170 


1918.        1919. 

125       150 
211       268 


The  currency  required  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices  was 
greater  than  in  former  years.  Further,  with  the  rise 
in  prices  of  imports  from  126  in  1916  to  268  in  1919 
there  was  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  imports. 
The  Indian  thus  sold  his  goods  and  received  money, 
but  purchased  nothing  with  his  money,  and  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  processes  of  investment  and  in  his 
distrust  of  banks  he  stored  the  rupees.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  hoarding.  A  story  is  current  in  India 
that  a  new  emperor  never  touched  his  predecessor's 
treasure,  but  that  the  treasury  was  sealed  on  the  death 
of  each  emperor  and  opened  only  in  case  of  great  need. 
With  94  per  cent,  of  the  people  illiterate,  banking  is 
little  understood.  Mr.  Shirras  compares  the  absorption 
of  the  precious  metals  in  India  to  "  a  stream  getting 

1  G.  Findlay  Shirras  :  Indian  Finance  and  Banking  (1919),  p.  15. 
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lost  in  the  thirsty  sands  of  the  desert."  In  23  per  cent, 
of  the  towns  with  a  population  of  over  50,000  there 
are  no  banks  at  all.1 

In  addition  to  improvements  in  currency,  the  present 
situation  may  be  improved  by  restriction  of  borrowing 
and  by  the  repayment  of  indebtedness.  A  table  was 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
showing  how  prices  and  Public  Debt  compared.  The 
table  is  as  follows  : — 


INCREASE  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Comparison  of  Prices  Movement  in  the  undermentioned  Countries  with 
the  Increase  of  Public  Debt,  since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  per  head 
of  the  population  at  the  last  census. 


Increase  of 

Wholesale 
Prices 
1913  =  100. 

Eetail  Prices  of 
Pood  1914  =  100. 

Public  Debt 
per  head  of 
population 
since  begin- 

ning of  War. 

£ 

United  States 

206-0 

181 

55-5 

Japan 

214-6 

— 

0-16 

Netherlands 

_^_ 

203 

10-1 

Denmark    .        - 

— 

212 

5-0 

United  Kingdom                "  ?    ! 
Switzerland              v 

257-2 

217 
250 

157-5 
12-3 

Norway 

— 

271 

2-2 

Italy 

329-9 

281 

73-0 

France       .... 

330-0 

Paris      263 
Other  \2Qo 
towns  }^6 

I  114-4 

Sweden       .         j  ,,     .,'%       . 

339-0 

336 

3-8 

Precaution  must  be  taken  lest  in  floating  the  loans 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  devas- 
tated areas  may  be  able  to  restart  industry,  we  do  not 
further  inflate  currency.  The  loans  should  be  issued  to 
the  public  in  the  more  favoured  countries,  and  the 
terms  should  be  such  that  the  savings  of  individuals 
would  be  attracted.  Banking  credits  would  not  be 
adequate,  since  they  would  tie  up  the  assets  of  the  banks, 
inflate  currency  and  increase  prices.  Some  bankers 

1 "  Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and 
Condition  of  India  during  the  year  1917-18.  "(Govt.  Report),  p.  77, 
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suggest  long-term  credits  based  on  the  sale  of  deben- 
tures to  the  public,  but  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent 
the  public,  unused  to  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities, 
would  take  up  these  debentures.1 

A  reduction  of  public  debt  would  ease  the  situation 
very  considerably.  In  1918  the  Russian  Bolsheviks 
introduced  a  Capital  Levy  on  wealth,  which  they 
estimated  would  bring  in  1000  million  pounds,  but 
which  actually  brought  in  one  ten-thousandth  part  of 
that  amount.  Germany,  in  order  to  remedy  the  state 
of  affairs,  considered  a  Levy  on  Capital,  beginning  on 
fortunes  of  more  than  5000  marks  and  graded  up  to  a 
percentage  of  no  less  than  sixty-five  on  fortunes  of  over 
three  million  marks,  the  levy  to  extend  over  thirty 
years  and  to  be  used  solely  for  the  redemption  of 
debt.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  German 
scheme.  A  Capital  Levy  becomes  ultimately  a  Tax  on 
Income.  If  a  levy  of  10  per  cent.  (£600)  is  demanded 
on  a  capital  of  £6000,  and  this  is  spread  over  a  period 
of,  say,  thirty  years,  then,  excluding  consideration  of 
interest,  there  is  involved  a  payment  of  £20  per  annum. 
This  is  paid,  probably  not  from  capital,  but  from  the 
interest  on  the  £6000 — say  £360  if  at  6  per  cent. — and 
really  becomes  a  tax  of  five  and  five-ninths  per  cent,  on 
income  (i.  e.  £20  on  £360).  If  the  levy  is  not  spread 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  Government  must  either 
accept  factories,  properties  and  lands  which  it  cannot 
utilize,  or  must  force  the  owners  to  sell,  and  since  all 
would  be  selling  at  once,  the  prices  obtained  would  be 
"  at  the  rates  of  a  sale  of  a  bankrupt's  stock."  2  This 
would  undoubtedly  prove  true  in  many  cases,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number  of  those  upon 
whom  a  Capital  Levy  would  fall,  would  possess  War 
Loan  or  other  securities  the  value  of  the  levy,  and 
these  could  be  transferred  to  the  Government  without 
much,  if  any,  dislocation  of  industry.  Great  Britain 

1  League  of  Nations  :  Currency  after  the  War,  p.  191. 

2  W.  R.  Scott :    Economic  Problems  after  the  War,  2nd  Series 
(1918),  p.  77. 
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preferred  instead  the  continuance  of  the  Excess  Profit 
Duty.  Probably  the  opportunity  of  instituting  a 
Capital  Levy  has  gone  for  ever;  but  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  it  would  have  raised,  it  would  not  have  been 
much  more  injurious  to  industry  than  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty  tax.  The  other  arguments  relating  to  the 
discouragements  of  saving  and  the  difficulty  of  gather- 
ing the  money  need  not  be  touched  upon  here,  but  all 
weigh  strongly  against  the  levy.  Doubt  regarding  the 
value  of  a  Capital  Levy  such  as  the  German  levy  does 
not  arise,  because  it  is  too  drastic  a  measure.  As  one 
advocate  of  the  Capital  Levy  has  asserted,  it  might  be 
better  to  have  a  sudden  loss  of  blood  than  to  bleed  to 
death. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Subject  to,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of 
the  League  : 

(a)  ... 

(b)  .  .  . 

(c)  .  .  . 

(d)  .  .  . 

(e)  Will  make  provision   to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of 
communication  and  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  Members  of  the  League.    In  this  connection,  the  special 
necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-18  shall 
be  borne  in  mind. 

(f)  .  .  . 

(Peace  Treaty  :  Part  I.  Art.  23.) 

"  The  next  result  of  under-production  arising  from  various  causes 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  the  essential  supplies  on  which  the  economic 
life  of  Europe  depends.  This  situation  requires  to  be  met  with  the 
same  courage  as  was  displayed  on  both  sides  during  the  war.  The 
energy  which  was  then  thrown  into  the  production  of  foodstuffs  must 
be  revived  and  redoubled  in  order  to  restore  the  situation.  It  must 
be  made  a  point  of  honour  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  every  country 
to  show  that  peace  can  extract  from  nature  more  than  war.  Europe 
must  take  measures  to  provide  herself  more  largely  with  the  food  she 
requires  in  order  that  she  may  resume  her  full  activities,  and  much 
can  be  effected  if  the  necessary  preparations  are  made  without 
delay.  .  .  .  Governments  must  co-operate  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  common  economic  life  of  Europe,  which  is  vitally  inter-related, 
by  facilitating  the  regular  interchange  of  their  products  and  by  avoid- 
ing arbitrary  obstruction  of  the  natural  flow  of  European  trade. 
The  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  reaffirm  their  determination 
to  collaborate  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  these  aims."  (A  Declara- 
tion on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  world  as  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Council  on  March  8,  1920.  Par.  3.) 

"  THE  people  of  Japan,"  writes  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown, 
"  must  either  die  a  saintly  death  in  righteous  starvation 
or  expand  into  their  neighbours'  backyard."  l  They 
are  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  food  for  their 

1  A.  J.  Brown  :   The  Mastery  of  the  Far  East. 
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population.  Mr.  Keynes  believes x  that  the  Russian 
upheaval  owed  more  to  expanding  numbers  than  to 
Lenin  or  Nicholas.  The  Revolution  certainly  began 
when  the  bread  supply  failed.  There  are  some  very 
obvious  remedies  for  the  prevailing  shortage  of  food. 
Alarming  accounts  meet  us  from  time  to  time  regarding 
waste  of  food  supplies.  After  the  Armistice  great 
stocks  of  food  were  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  certain 
towns  in  France  owing,  among  other  factors,  to  the 
lack  of  transport.  At  Marseilles  in  May  1919,  large 
supplies  of  excellent  vegetables  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  foodstuffs,  including  2401  cases  of  lard  and  1418 
cases  of  salt  meat,  rotted  at  the  docks.2  In  Sicily  there 
has  been  a  great  waste  of  food.  Owing  to  Government 
control  the  farmers  cannot  sell  above  or  below  a  certain 
price,  and  cannot  sell  more  than  a  certain  quantity. 
The  surplus  stock  cannot  be  sent  to  Naples,  owing  to 
lack  of  transport,  and  the  peasants  are  in  poverty. 
The  small  holders  in  Italy,  at  least  around  Milan,  have 
fallen  largely  into  the  control  of  great  trusts,  because 
of  their  inability  to  repay  money  advanced  to  them  by 
these  trusts,  and  the  peasants  in  certain  parts  have  gone 
on  strike  and  refused  to  cultivate  the  land.  We  cannot 
expect  all  lands  to  produce  the  same  return,  but  the 
low  return  from  some  countries  is  due  not  to  any  necessity 
for  diminishing  returns,  but  to  inefficiency  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture.  In  districts  of  average  fertility 
in  Germany,  the  wheat  crop  is  about  seven  or  eight 
times  the  amount  sown;  in  Chili  twelve,  in  North 
Mexico  seventeen,  and  in  Peru  twenty  times  the  amount 
sown.  This  is  easily  understood ;  new  countries  are 
much  more  fertile  than  old;  but  the  difference  in 
fertility  among  old  countries  is  not  so  easily  explained. 
Giving  evidence  before  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Birth-Rate,3  Sir  Henry  Rew  asserted  that  while 
the  British  farmer  feeds  forty-five  to  fifty  persons 

1  Keynes  :  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace. 

2  Dillon  :   The  Peace  Conference,  p.  29. 

8  Population  and  Parenthood  (1920),  p.  147. 
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from  one  hundred  acres,  the  German  farmer  can  feed 
seventy  to  seventy-five,  and  that  the  comparative 
value  of  the  produce  per  acre  of  British  land  is  about 
a  quarter  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Belgian  land, 
which  closely  resembles  it.  He  finds  the  explanation 
in  our  very  limited  use  of  fertilizers.  Germany  im- 
ported in  pre-war  days  about  ten  times  as  much  Chilian 
nitrates  as  the  United  Kingdom  imported.  The  figures 
regarding  the  use  of  fertilizers  are  as  follows  : — 

AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION  OF  FERTILIZERS  PER  ACRE. 

Potash  fertilizers.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Germany  .          .          .     10-68  Ibs.  7-20  Ibs. 

France      ....       0-71  3-65 

United  Kingdom        .          .       0-09  2-22 

War  conditions  have  seriously  reduced  the  food  supply. 
Before  the  war  Roumania  exported  annually  over  six 
million  quarters  of  wheat.  By  a  change  in  her  system 
of  land  tenure  she  can  now  do  little  more  than  meet  the 
immediate  needs  of  her  own  population.  The  average 
area  sown  in  pre-war  days  was  1,900,000  hectares. 
At  the  end  of  1919  the  total  amount  that  had  been  sown 
was  530,000  hectares.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  capital 
and  fertilizers,  some  countries,  formerly  self-supporting, 
have  had  to  purchase  large  quantities  from  other  lands, 
and  as  these  countries,  by  the  breakdown  in  credit  and 
by  the  absence  of  machinery  and  capital,  can  export 
nothing  in  return,  the  rate  of  exchange  has  gone  still 
further  against  them. 

While  all  the  problems  connected  with  production  of 
essential  supplies  are  urgent,  none  is  more  urgent  than 
the  problem  of  the  output  of  coal.  The  official  trade 
organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  showed  how, 
although  the  government  had  doubled  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  mines,  the  monthly  output  had 
fallen  by  20  per  cent,  between  April  1919  and  the  end 
of  that  year.1  With  the  men  working  only  three  hours 
per  day,  a  result  like  this  was  to  be  expected.  Pro- 

1  Quoted  in  Review  of  Foreign  Press  :  (Economic),  January  28, 
1920,  p.  305. 
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duction  in  every  country  has  been  decreased,  the 
approximate  figures  of  output  in  metric  tons  for  1913 
and  1919  respectively  being  as  follows  : — 

1913.  1919. 

United  Kingdom    .          .          .  292,000,000  234,000,000 

France  (including  Lorraine)      .  44,000,000  22,000,000 
1  Germany  (exclusive  of  Saar 

and  Lorraine)      .          .          .  173,000,000  109,000,000 

U.S.A.             ....  517,000,000  495,000,000 

This  decrease  in  output  is  not  altogether  a  war-time 
phenomenon.  In  1886-90  coal  production  per  man  was 
almost  equal  in  U.S.A.  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
in  1911  it  was  260  tons  per  person  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  against  613  tons  in  U.S.A.  Factors  peculiar  to  the 
two  countries  account  for  much  of  the  difference,  but 
it  is  a  serious  handicap  to  us  that,  while  in  pre-war  days 
other  coal  was  cheapening,  our  coal  doubled  in  price. 
In  Germany's  State-owned  mines  the  same  decrease 
was  apparent.  In  Germany  for  many  years  certain 
mines  have  been  nationalized.  The  figures  of  output 
in  tons  per  man  per  annum  are  as  follows  : — 

Private  owned.  State  owned. 

1889-93  247  239 


1894-98 
1899-03 
1904-08 
1909-11 


249  249 

254  247 

258  237 

253  223 2 


The  system  of  nationalization  which  had  been  oper- 
ative in  Germany  was  found  to  be  very  inadequate.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  output  of  coal  could  be  increased 
by  the  use  of  the  most  recent  appliances  in  all  mines. 
Only  comparatively  few  collieries  have  developed 
systems  of  washing  their  coal  at  the  pithead  so  as  to 
make  it  an  economic  proposition  to  bring  all  the  coal 
yielded  from  the  seams  to  the  surface.  The  small 
coal  is  left  in  the  mine,  being  cast  back  among  the 
rubbish.  Mr.  Hodges  3  estimates  that  every  year  in 

1  Exclusive  of  lignite. 

2  Gilbert  Stone  :   British  Coal  Industry. 

3  F.  Hodges  :  Nationalization  of  the  Mines  (1920),  p.  31. 
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the   following  districts  the   amounts  cast  back  must 
be  as  follows  : — 


Coalfields. 

Nottinghamshire  and  North  Derbyshire     . 
Leicestershire  and  South  Derbyshire 
Warwickshire          ..... 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire      . 

Tons. 
574,000 
184,000 
65,000 
1,502,000 

Total 

2,325,000 

The  Chinese  coal-mines  are  not  satisfactorily  wrought. 
Coal  in  some  parts  is  scratched  out  of  holes  on  the 
hillsides.  By  improved  methods  production  could  be 
greatly  increased. 

Closely  associated  with  this  question  is  that  of  trans- 
port. The  average  American  trainload  in  1913  was 
445*43  tons,  as  against  the  British  load  of  about  100 
tons.  The  mineral  trains  in  this  country  are,  of  course, 
much  heavier  than  this,  carrying  about  600  tons,  but 
U.S.A.  mineral  trains  carry  from  3000  to  4000  tons  of 
coal.1  In  addition  to  lack  of  transport  in  the  famine 
areas,  artificial  barriers  exist  which  cause  great  hard- 
ship. Owing  to  the  embargoes  placed  on  the  transport 
of  coal  and  food,  the  attempt  to  help  the  famine-stricken 
areas  was  severely  handicapped.  Czecho- Slovakia,  with 
plenty  of  coal,  tried  to  sell  coal  to  Italy  :  an  embargo 
prevented  coal  being  sent  from  Czecho- Slovakia  to 
Vienna.  Then,  while  Vienna,  unable  to  receive  sugar 
from  Czecho-Slovakia,  obtained  sugar  from  Japan  or 
Cuba,  attempts  were  made  to  sell  Czecho- Slovakian 
sugar  to  France.2  In  Italy  the  trade  unions  are  decen- 
tralized, and  attached  to  each  trade  union  in  each 
town  there  is  a  Commissione  Interna.  From  these 
organizations  a  General  Commission  is  appointed  for 
all  Unions  in  the  town,  and  so  a  general  strike  can  be 
called  for  a  particular  town.  At  the  end  of  April 
1920  there  was  a  general  strike  in  most  towns  in  Italy 

1  Barker  :   Economic  Statesmanship. 

2  The  Famine  in  Europe,  Report  of  International  Economic 
Conference,  No.  1919,  p.  23. 
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because  of  the  food  and  other  difficulties  arising  from  the 
unjustifiable  economic  barriers  which  the  Government 
has  erected  between  the  various  provinces  and  com- 
munes. The  Commune  of  Capri,  for  example,  is  not 
allowed  to  import  or  export  anything  except  wines. 
In  pre-war  days  Italy  imported  many  articles  from  South 
Germany,  but  she  must  now  import  from  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  the  increase  in  freights  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  price.  Her  industries  are  seriously  handi- 
capped because  she  cannot  import  steel  and  iron  as 
before.  Coal  sells  in  Italy  in  certain  parts  at  £6,  or, 
taking  the  rate  of  exchange  into  account,  at  £18  per 
ton.  Even  the  arrangement  by  which  coal  was  sent 
to  Italy  added  to  Italy's  exchange  difficulties.  Italy 
has  to  pay  for  her  coal,  not  in  goods,  but  in  Treasury 
Bonds,  and  Italy's  debt  to  Britain  thus  increases 
monthly,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  consequently  rises. 
It  is  impossible  to  examine  fully  the  possibilities  of 
the  world's  food  supplies,  but  before  we  agree  with  Sir 
William  Crookes,1  that,  owing  to  increasing  population, 
the  world  is  faced  with  a  shortage  of  food,  we  should 
examine  carefully  whether  we  are  using  aright  our 
opportunities.  An  international  council  must  put  an 
end  to  all  hindrances  to  the  natural  course  of  trade  : 
it  is  also  an  urgent  duty  of  each  nation  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  future  supplies,  and  if  all  nations  en- 
deavoured seriously  to  use  their  opportunities  in  the 
way  in  which  they  could  best  contribute  to  the  feeding 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  we  would  be  quite  able  to 
meet  the  situation.  The  possibilities  of  Russia,  for 
example,  are  very  great.  With  the  rich  oil-fields  of 
Baku,  with  the  manganese  and  cotton  of  Ferghana, 
with  the  riches  of  the  Ural  Ridge,  that  land  may  yet  be 
developed  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  is  also  much 
room  for  development  in  Mesopotamia.  Mesopotamia 
was  for  the  time  ruined  when  the  Turks  destroyed  the 
canals  and  irrigation  works  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  agriculture  depended.  Some  Eastern  territories 

1  The  Wheat  Problem. 
F 
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are  so  far  learning  only  the  elements  of  scientific 
agriculture.  A  conservative  spirit  keeps  them  from 
adopting  the  improved  methods  of  the  West. 

Some  have  suggested  that  large  stocks  should  be  kept 
for  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  large 
stocks  in  reserve  :  if  one  country  keeps  a  stock  in 
reserve,  that  country  is  keeping  back  what  is  required 
in  other  lands,  and  in  this  way  is  causing  exorbitant 
prices.  It  might  be  possible  to  apply  the  policy  of 
"  reserves "  in  the  cotton  industry.  Sir  Charles  W. 
MacAra  1  suggests  the  formation  of  a  reserve  of  cotton 
for  the  purposes  of  eliminating  the  evils  of  speculation 
and  stabilizing  industry,  and  suggests  international 
control  of  such  reserves.  There  are  many  departments 
of  industry  in  which  a  policy  might  be  tried  like  the 
gemeinwirtschaftliche  Anstalten.  These  were  common 
economic  State  establishments,  created  in  1919  to 
compete  with  private  individuals  in  order  to  keep  down 
prices. 

Sir  Henry  Rew  maintains  2  that  even  as  the  Black 
Death  was  the  watershed  of  English  Economic  History, 
so  the  Great  War  is  the  watershed  of  the  world's 
Economic  History.  We  must  reconsider  our  policy 
in  many  directions,  and  in  order  that  we  may  face  the 
food  problems  properly  and  the  industrial  problems  of 
our  day,  there  is  need  for  careful  examination  of  our 
international  trade.  There  is  urgent  need  for  continued 
international  control  of  supplies.  During  the  war  the 
Commission  Internationale  de  Ravitaillement  (known 
as  the  C.I.R.)  was  established,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Allies  from  driving  up  prices  by  competition  in  the 
same  market.  The  chief  principle  which  should  guide 
us  should,  however,  be  that  laid  down  in  the  Declaration 
on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  world  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Council  on  March  8.  It  recommended 
that  "  the  states  which  have  been  created  or  enlarged 
as  the  result  of  the  war  should  at  once  re-establish  full 

1  Social  and  Industrial  Reform  (1919),  p.  117. 

2  Food  Supplies  in  Peace  and  War. 
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and  friendly  co-operation,  and  arrange  for  the  unre- 
stricted interchange  of  commodities,  in  order  that  the 
essential  unity  of  European  economic  life  may  not  be 
impaired  by  the  erection  of  artificial  economic  barriers." 
All  nations  should  pursue  such  a  policy. 

Industry  progresses  as  a  result  of  the  careful  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation  of  the  factors  of  production. 
Men  with  different  capacities  are  employed  in  the 
operations  which  suit  them  best.  Professor  Cannan 
describes  the  probable  results  if  industry  were  to  be 
carried  on  otherwise.  "  If  the  omnibus  driver  took  the 
place  of  the  head  clerk,  the  business  would  go  to  ruin 
and  appear  in  the  London  Gazette ;  if  the  clerk  took 
the  place  of  the  omnibus  driver,  the  omnibus  would  be 
upset  and  half  a  dozen  men  would  appear  in  The  Times 
obituary."  * 

The  result  is  equally  disastrous  when  a  nation's 
industries  are  diverted  into  wrong  channels.  The  object 
of  each  country  should  be  to  specialize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  those  goods  which  it  is  specially  fitted  to 
manufacture.  Where  matters  are  working  properly, 
we  have  a  huge  division  of  labour,  not  only  within  the 
country,  but  over  all  countries,  each  country  specializing 
in  the  production  of  those  commodities  which  it  is  best 
able  to  produce,  and  the  other  countries  accepting  these 
products.  The  theory  of  Comparative  Costs  is  that 
each  nation  should  produce  those  goods  which  it  can 
produce  to  greatest  advantage.  Specialization  among 
the  nations  is  as  necessary  as  specialization  within  the 
nation,  and  any  divergence  from  the  lines  of  a  nation's 
natural  development  must  be  bad  for  all  concerned. 
The  theory  of  Comparative  Costs  does  not  involve  that 
one  country  should  not  import  from  another  com- 
modities which  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  at  home. 
Suppose  that  in  Great  Britain  a  certain  quantity  of 
calico  could  be  placed  on  the  market  for  £10,  and  another 
quantity  of  silk  could  be  placed  on  the  market  for  the 
same  sum,  these  two  quantities  would  exchange  for 
1  Economic  Outlook  (1919). 
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one  another  within  Great  Britain.  Suppose  in  Italy 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  calico  can  be  placed 
on  the  market  at  a  cost  which  corresponds  to  £20,  and 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  silk,  can  be  sold  at 
£15,  Great  Britain  would  not  exchange  the  amount  of 
calico  produced  by  her  at  £10  for  the  amount  of  silk 
produced  by  Italy  for  £15,  since  she  could  secure  the 
same  quantity  of  silk  at  home  for  £10,  but  she  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  willing  to  send  to  Italy  this  amount 
of  calico,  provided  Italy  sent  the  amount  of  silk  pro- 
duced in  Italy  for,  say,  £17.  Italy  finds  this  to  her 
advantage,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  she  could  not  make 
this  amount  of  calico  for  less  than  £20^  This  explains 
why  it  paid  Great  Britain  to  import  so  much  dairy 
produce  from  Denmark.  England  and  Denmark  are 
practically  equal  as  butter-producing  countries,  but  we 
imported  butter  from  Denmark,  repaying  Denmark 
in  coal,  a  commodity  in  which  we  had  a  great  natural 
advantage  over  Denmark. 

International  Trade  brings  an  advantage  to  all 
countries  involved,  and  barriers  against  International 
Trade  are,  on  the  whole,  disadvantageous.  Within  a 
country  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  barriers  to  trade 
are  a  serious  handicap.  List  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  abolition  of  the  eighty-three  internal  fiscal 
systems  of  the  German  Confederation.  In  1819  their 
abolition  was  demanded  by  the  Handelsverein.  List's 
theory  led  him  to  believe  that  the  same  policy  would  be 
best  regarding  trade  between  the  nations.  He  con- 
sidered the  arguments  for  Protection,  and  willingly 
admitted  that  in  theory  the  balance  was  on  the  side  of 
Free  Trade,  and  that  Free  Trade  in  every  country 

1  This  illustration  is  based  on  "  Oxford  Tracts  on  Economic 
Subjects,"  No.  4,  Why  Nations  Trade.  In  the  tract  the 
illustration  takes  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  units  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  the  diagram  is  as  follows  : — 

Labour,  Capital,  Effort. 


threat  Britain.  Italy. 

Given  quantity  of  calico         10  20 

„            silk             10  15 
(17) 
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seemed  the  ideal.  This,  he  said,  would  be  a  Cosmo- 
political  Economy,  an  economic  theory  which  considered 
the  interests  of  the  world  at  large  rather  than  the 
highest  interests  of  a  particular  State ;  but  he  said  that 
he  was  a  Political  Economist  rather  than  a  Cosmo- 
political  Economist.  He  desired  to  discover  what  was 
best  for  his  own  country  rather  than  what  was  best  for 
the  world  as  a  whole,  and  he  held  that  for  Germany  the 
highest  interests  of  the  country  led  him  to  favour  a 
system  of  Protection. 

The  experiences  of  the  war  and  the  examination  of 
the  economic  factors  which  led  to  the  war,  have  led 
many  to  recognize  what  Cobden  and  others  saw  clearly 
long  ago.  Referring  to  Free  Trade,  he  said,  "  I  believe 
that  the  desire  of,  and  motive  for,  large  and  mighty 
empires,  for  gigantic  armies  and  navies,  for  those 
materials  which  are  used  for  the  destruction  of  human 
life  and  the  desolation  of  the  rewards  of  labour,  will  die 
away.  I  believe  that  the  speculative  philosopher  of  a 
thousand  years  hence  will  date  the  greatest  revolution 
in  the  world's  history  from  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
which  we  are  here  met  to  advocate."  x  Certainly  many 
have  indicated  that  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
was  not  unconnected  with  a  possibility  of  a  change  in 
our  policy.  Viscount  Haldane  tells  how  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy  had  been  a  factor  in  causing  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  Germany.  He  tells  how  at  Berlin  in  1906  the 
German  Emperor  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  Free 
Trade  was  the  policy  for  Germany,  and  that  "  the 
Emperor  then  spoke  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of 
Tariff  Reform,  and  said  that  it  had  caused  him  anxiety."2 
Mr.  Hobson,  in  searching  for  what  he  considers  to  have 
been  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Great  War,  blames 
"  the  close  Protectionism  of  the  French  Colonial  system, 
the  counter- working  of  Great  Britain  and  France  against 
the  efforts  of  Germany  to  secure  'places  in  the  sun,' 
and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  conviction  that  Great 

1  Hirst :  Free  Trade  and  the  Manchester  School,  p.  229. 

2  Haldane  :  Before  the  War,  p.  39, 
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Britain  was  likely  soon  to  abandon  the  Free  Trade 
hitherto  practised  throughout  her  Empire." l  Mr. 
Mackinder  2  suggests  that  Germany,  having  been  able 
in  1905  to  impose  on  Russia  a  commercial  treaty  which 
practically  meant  her  economic  subjection,  knew  that 
this  treaty  would  come  up  for  renewal  in  1916,  and  that 
this  helped  to  determine  Germany  in  her  war  policy. 

Meantime  the  policy  which  contains  most  hope  for 
the  future  is  a  policy  of  Freedom  of  Trade.  In  pre-war 
days  Germany's  attitude  to  Morocco  was  in  part  deter- 
mined by  the  fear  that  if  Morocco  came  under  French 
influence,  it  would  be  closed  to  the  trade  of  other 
countries.  German  writers  frequently  referred  to  the 
risk  of  the  whole  world  being  closed  against  Germany 
by  Protectionist  powers.  Now  that  France  and  the 
United  States  have  introduced  the  system  of  taxation 
of  incomes,  and  are  therefore  able  to  rely  less  on  their 
import  duties,  there  are  possibilities  of  development  of 
the  Free  Trade  policy.  In  1919  the  German  Govern- 
ment announced,  through  one  of  its  Ministers,  that 
Germany  contemplated  the  policy  of  Free  Trade.3  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  Protectionist  policy  has 
become  more  pronounced  since  the  Armistice.  An 
attempt  was  at  first  made  to  prohibit  all  imports  except 
the  most  restricted  raw  materials,  and  when  this  pro- 
hibition was  cancelled,  import  duties  were  increased,  in 
some  cases  by  200  per  cent.  Those  countries  which 
adopt  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  generally  receive  special 
consideration  from  other  countries.  In  1911,  for  ex- 
ample, the  New  Japanese  Tariff  came  into  existence. 
Raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing  industries  were 
to  be  admitted  free,  while  the  duty  on  manufactured 
goods  varied  from  15  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  The 

1  John  A.  Hobson  :    Towards  International  Government. 

2  Mackinder :     Democratic    Ifdeals   and    Reality.    (Cf.    M.    F. 
Passy  :   De  V importance  des  Etudes   Economiques,   "  La  liberte 
commerciale  n'est  pas  moins  indispensable  a  la  paix  interieure, 
et  Ton  ne  peut  pas  y  porter  atteinte  sans  semer  au  sein  des  societes 
des  germes  funestes.") 

8  j,  M-  Robertson  :  Free  Trade,  p.  146, 
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tax  imposed  on  half -manufactured  goods  was  slight. 
Article  26  of  the  Treaty  then  entered  upon  with  Great 
Britain  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  certain  classes  of  imported  manufactured 
goods.  The  Japanese  statesmen  recognized  that,  owing 
to  her  generous  treatment  of  foreign  merchandise, 
Great  Britain  should  receive  special  concessions.  Free 
Trade  does  not  involve  the  abolition  of  all  import 
duties,  but  only  the  abolition  of  such  import  duties  as 
are  imposed  with  a  view  to  some  other  end  than  revenue. 
If  a  loan  is  given  to  the  Central  Empires  for  purposes 
of  reconstruction,  it  might  be  arranged  that  sufficient 
import  duties  should  be  levied  by  each  of  these  countries 
to  secure  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  annual  amount 
requisite  for  the  amortization  of  the  loans. 

One  of  the  strongest  factors  which  have  operated 
against  Free  Trade  has  been  distrust  of  foreign  peoples. 
This  is  more  particularly  noticeable  at  an  early  stage  of 
national  development.  The  Swadeshi  movement  in 
India  assumed  as  one  of  its  forms  the  refusal  to  purchase 
British  goods.  The  Bengalese  orator,  Surendranath 
Banerjee,  expressed  the  matter  thus  :  "  When  you  tell 
the  Deccan  peasant  or  the  Bengalese  rustic  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country  must  be  kept  in  the  country,  that 
it  is  to  his  advantage  that  it  should  be  so  kept,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  he  must  purchase  country-made  articles 
in  preference  to  foreign  articles,  he  opens  wide  his  eyes 
and  ears  and  drinks  in  the  lesson."  x 

So  long  as  this  spirit  prevailed,  foreign  trade  was 
definitely  discouraged,  and  the  low  esteem  in  which 
traders  were  held  contributed  to  the  backward  condition 
of  Japanese  trade.  In  Korea  there  are  "  seven  vile 
callings,"  and  in  this  list  merchants  are  grouped  with 
boatmen,  jailers,  postal-slaves,  monks,  butchers  and 
sorcerers. 

Some  of  the  arguments  formerly  used  in  connection 
with  Tariffs  have  assumed  a  new  complexion  as  a  result 

1  Quoted  in  H.  B.  Lees  Smith  :  India  and  the  Tariff  Problem 
(1909),  p.  56. 
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of  the  war.  Many  formerly  declared  that  by  protecting 
certain  industries  we  would  induce  capital  to  flow  into 
the  country,  but  that  our  present  system  leads  people  to 
invest  capital  in  industries  in  other  lands,  where  larger 
returns  are  possible.  We  do  not  require  to  deny  that 
if  some  firms  which  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  in 
this  country  were  supported  by  a  tariff,  or  by  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government,  there  would  be  an  inducement  to 
invest  capital  in  these  industries.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  some  capital  from  other  countries  would  come  in, 
but  there  is  another  side  to  this.  The  National  Dividend 
is  likely  to  diminish,  because  production  is  not  being 
developed  according  to  the  principle  of  Comparative 
Costs,  and  since  the  National  Dividend  pays  for  all 
services,  the  country  will  become  less  likely  to  yield 
good  returns  on  capital.  Further,  since,  owing  to  a 
tariff,  the  cost  of  most  commodities  will  have  increased 
and  wages  will  have  risen  in  some  measure  on  account 
of  increased  cost  of  living,  the  possible  returns  to  capital 
will  be  diminished.  In  the  case  of  particular  industries 
capital  might  flow  in;  in  industry  in  general,  capital 
not  receiving  the  same  returns  as  formerly  would  flow 
out. 

The  war  has  shown  that  the  "  export  of  capital "  is 
not  a  bad  thing.  One  of  the  reasons  of  our  difficulties 
in  exchange  is  that  we  have  had,  during  the  war,  to 
dispose  of  a  considerable  amount  of  our  foreign  invest- 
ments, chiefly  to  the  United  States.  During  the  war 
our  exported  capital  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  us. 
The  owning  of  American  foreign  securities  by  British 
investors  enabled  us  to  deal  with  America  prior  to  the 
entrance  of  America  into  the  war.  Further,  capital  can 
be  exported  only  in  the  form  of  commodities,  and 
therefore  the  so-called  export  of  capital  is  an  increased 
demand  for  production  on  the  part  of  the  exporting 
country.  While  a  tariff  was  being  demanded  in  this 
country  to  prevent  the  export  of  capital,  the  same 
demand  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the 
export  of  capital  from  France  and  Germany  was  made  in 
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these  countries,  even  although  these  countries  already 
had  a  tariff. 

The  matter  of  "  dumped  goods  "  has  also  had  to  be 
carefully  considered,  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  essential  industries.  A  foreign  industry  may 
deliberately  attempt  to  kill  an  industry  in  our  country. 
For  a  series  of  years  the  foreigner  may  sell  his  goods 
cheaply  in  our  country,  recouping  himself  meantime  by 
high  prices  in  his  own  country.  If  he  intended  always 
to  give  us  cheap  goods,  then  we  would  have  no  reason 
to  grumble,  but  his  intention  is  to  sell  so  cheaply  that 
the  home  manufacturer  will  not  find  it  profitable  to 
produce,  and  will  ultimately  be  forced  to  give  up  the 
industry.  Then  the  foreign  merchant,  with  complete 
possession  of  the  market,  will  charge  what  price  he 
chooses.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  not  much  to  be  feared 
from  what  is  called  "  dumping."  Unless  it  is  possible 
to  secure  a  world-wide  monopoly  in  any  one  article, 
dumping  will  hardly  pay.  English  manufacturers,  if 
subjected  to  dumping  from  another  European  country, 
may  be  unable  to  compete,  but  when  the  price  rises, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  an  American  firm  from 
sending  over  the  commodities,  and  thus  competing 
against  the  other  nation  which  is  trying  to  dump  goods. 

It  seems  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Govern- 
ment Committee  which  reported  some  time  ago  on  these 
matters  are  fairly  adequate.  We  cannot,  of  course,  say 
that  where  there  are  two  prices,  one  in  the  home  country 
and  the  other  in  the  foreign  country,  we  have  of  necessity 
dumping.  A  country  may,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  large  production,  find  it  advisable  to  have 
a  foreign  market,  and  to  that  end  may  sell  more  cheaply 
in  the  foreign  market  the  excess  of  its  production. 
Yet,  where  there  are  two  prices,  the  Committee  makes 
recommendations  similar  to  the  Canadian  regulations 
on  this  matter.  Where  the  difference  in  the  prices  is 
not  greater  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  ad  valorem  price, 
a  duty  is  imposed  in  Canada  equal  to  the  difference 
in  the  price.  If,  for  example,  an  article  is  sold  in 
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Germany  at  25s.,  and  here  it  is  sold  by  a  German  firm 
at  225.,  a  duty  of  3s.  is  suggested.  If  the  articles  are 
being  sold  very  cheaply  in  this  country,  and  if  the 
difference  between  the  two  prices  is  greater  than  15  per 
cent,  of  the  ad  valorem  price,  the  Government  will  not 
impose  a  tax  of  more  than  15  per  cent.  The  report 
reminds  us  that  in  Canada  the  tax  does  not  apply  to 
goods  which  have  already  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  50  per 
cent,  or  more;  nor  does  it  apply  to  goods  subject  to 
excise  duty,  or  where  the  difference  in  price  is  less  than 
5  per  cent.  It  is  apparent,  that  if  there  is  any  real  case 
of  dumping,  a  tax  of  this  nature  would  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  the  situation. 

The  tax  will  not  be  of  such  great  value  in  actual 
application  as  in  its  power  as  a  threat.  Another  nation 
will  not  find  it  to  its  advantage  to  pursue  a  dumping 
policy,  since  no  possible  good  results  will  follow  unless 
the  difference  between  the  prices  can  be  profitably 
maintained  at  as  much  as  15  per  cent.  If  it  is  as  much 
as  15  per  cent.,  then  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad  thing  that  we 
should  obtain  these  articles  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  when- 
ever the  foreign  firm  thinks  it  has  been  successful  in  its 
dumping  policy  and  the  market  is  lost  for  the  British 
manufacturer,  the  price  will  not  be  likely  to  rise  too  high, 
or  it  will  induce  competition  from  manufacturers  of  a 
country  other  than  the  dumping  country.  Care  is, 
however,  required  in  the  case  of  "  pivotal  industries," 
which  are  good  for  the  country  in  time  of  peace  and 
indispensable  in  time  of  war.  When  the  sea  is  rendered 
unsafe  for  our  ships,  it  is  good  that  there  should  be  in 
the  homeland  industries  which  can  provide  us  with  what 
is  necessary,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  "  pivotal  " 
industries  might  fall  away  because  it  is  to  no  one's 
interest  to  maintain  them,  and  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  Government  action  should  be  taken  when, 
without  State  assistance,  such  industries  are  likely  to 
die. 

No  indication  is  given  by  the  Committee  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  State  assistance.  Perhaps  some  form  of 
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State  subsidy  or  of  bounty  would  be  preferable  to  a 
tariff.  Almost  as  much  can  be  said  in  opposition  to  a 
bounty  as  in  opposition  to  a  tariff,  but  a  State  subsidy 
is  clearly  estimated,  and  people  know  how  much  they 
have  to  pay  to  support  a  certain  trade,  while  in  the  case 
of  a  tariff,  the  amount  of  payment  remains  obscure. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  "  pivotal "  industries,  or  to  prevent 
dumping,  a  tariff  is  imposed,  a  method  has  been  suggested 
by  which  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  tariff 
might  be  obviated.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  working  of  an  Excess  Profits  Tax.  The  profits  of 
a  business  in  a  year  of  war  are  compared  with  the  profits 
in  pre-war  times,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  all  increases 
goes  in  taxation.  A  tariff  would  support  certain 
industries,  and  in  these  trades  prices  would  be  increased, 
at  least  at  the  beginning,  but  the  consumers  would  be 
more  willing  to  pay  any  increased  prices  if  they  knew 
that  the  manufacturers  in  the  trade  were  subject  to  an 
Excess  Profits  Tax  by  which  a  large  percentage  of  all 
additional  profits  resulting  from  the  tariff  would  go  to 
the  Government.  Further,  the  manufacturers  would 
have  little  inducement  to  ask  for  the  continuance  of  the 
tariff  for  a  longer  period  than  necessary,  since  they  would 
be  eager  for  the  time  when  they  would  be  free  from 
taxation  on  excess  profits,  and  they  would  know  that 
this  could  come  only  through  the  removal  of  the  tariff. 
Such  a  tax  would  not  have  the  same  prejudicial 
effects  on  industry  as  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  has  had. 
While  the  present  Excess  Profits  Duty  remained,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  such  a  counter-tax,  in  the  case  of 
protective  legislation  becoming  operative;  but  with 
the  Excess  Profits  Duty  removed,  such  Bills  as  the 
Bill  to  regulate  the  importation  of  dyestuffs  should  be 
modified,  so  that  such  a  tax  may  be  levied.  Otherwise, 
the  license-holders  created  under  such  Bills  would  make 
profits  as  a  result  of  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the 
country's  industrial  interests. 


CHAPTER  V 

FREEDOM   OF   ASSOCIATION 

"  The  right  of  association  for  all  lawful  purposes  by  the  employed 
as  well  as  by  the  employers."  (Peace  Treaty  :  Art.  427,  2.) 

"...  recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association.  ..." 
(Peace  Treaty  :  Part  XIII,  Sect.  1.) 

THE  belief  that  workmen  are  able  by  their  own 
endeavour  to  create  the  conditions  which  they  desire, 
is  characteristic  of  working-class  movements  of  to- 
day. In  1877  Adolf  Stoecker  organized  the  Christian 
Socialist  Movement  in  Germany.  He  believed  that 
"  German  Socialism  was  not  a  simple  economic  doctrine, 
but  a  system  which  took  hold  of  the  soul,  and  opposed 
the  church,  and  was  a  substitute  for  religion."  *  He 
gathered  round  him  a  band  of  Protestant  workmen 
whom  he  organized  into  the  "  Evangelische  Arbeit  er- 
verein  "  at  a  meeting  held  in  a  tavern  in  Berlin  on 
January  3,  1878.  In  spite  of  strong  opposition  by  those 
socialists  who  were  hostile  to  Christianity,  the  organiza- 
tion to  which  400  workers  adhered  on  January  18, 
included  3000  workmen  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  1901  we  find  M.  de  Savigny  scoffing  at  Christian 
Socialism  on  the  ground  that  the  workers  were  confessing 
their  weakness,  when  in  order  to  work  out  their  own 
interests  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  the  clergy.  The  spirit  of  many  in  our  day  seems 
rather  to  find  expression  in  the  battle-song  of  the 
Internationale,  which,  for  many,  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  Marseillaise. 

"  II  n'est  de  sauveur  supreme 
Ni  Dieu,  ni  Cesar,  ni  tribun ; 
Producteurs  !    sauvons-nous  nous-memes  ! 
Decretons  le  salut  commun." 

1  Gaston  Fournier  :   A  Travers  VAllcmagne  Religieuse, 
76 
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K. ;  '      . 

From-  Edward  Ill's  time  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  statutes  with  heavy  penalties 
attached  forbade  all  combinations  of  workers.  In 
the  troublesome  days  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  attempts  made  by  legislation  to  render 
combinations  of  workers  increasingly  difficult,  and  these 
attempts  culminated  in  the  Act  of  1799,  "  to  prevent 
unlawful  combinations  of  workmen."  In  1824  this 
Act  was  repealed,  and  in  1825  we  have  the  real  beginning 
of  modern  Trade  Unionism.  Although  the  1824  Act 
made  combinations  of  workers  possible  so  long  as  they 
did  not  use  violence,  or  threats,  or  injure  trade,  the 
battle  for  freedom  of  Association  had  by  no  means 
been  won.  The  story  of  the  first  English  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union,  which  was  formed  at  Tolpuddle  in 
Dorsetshire  in  1833,1  shows  how  stern  was  the  opposition 
to  such  organizations.  In  1831  the  farm  labourers 
in  this  district  met  the  farmers  and  asked  that  they 
should  be  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  prevailed 
in  other  districts  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  wage 
in  neighbouring  districts  was  105.  per  week,  and  after 
bargaining  it  was  agreed  that  9s.  should  be  paid,  but 
shortly  afterwards  wages  were  reduced  to  8s.  By 
October  1833  they  were  reduced  to  7s.9  and  at  this 
stage  the  men  formed  a  Union.  All  the  Trade  Unions 
of  that  time  administered  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  the 
regalia  of  this  branch,  which  was  the  figure  of  "  Death 
painted  six  feet  high,"  was  used  to  perform  the  rites 
of  initiation.  The  password  was  to  be  changed  every 
quarter,  and  in  Rule  23  of  the  Union  there  was  a  clear 
indication  that  no  violent  methods  were  to  be  used. 
"  The  object  of  the  Society  can  never  be  promoted  by 
any  act  or  acts  of  violence,  but  on  the  contrary,  all  such 
proceedings  must  tend  to  injure  and  destroy  the  Society 
itself.  This  Order,  therefore,  will  not  countenance 
any  violation  of  the  Laws." 

After  the  Union  had  been  in  existence  for  four  months, 
notices  were  posted  over  the  whole  district  declaring 

1  E.  Selley  :  Village  Trade  Unions  in  Two  Centuries  (1919),  p.  15. 
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that  membership  of  the  Union  was  a  crime  to  be  punished 
by  seven  years'  transportation.  An  old  statute  for 
the  suppression  of  seditious  societies  was  invoked,  and 
six  members  of  the  Union  were  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation  for  the  crime  of  having  administered 
an  oath.  The  Times  (April  1, 1834),  viewed  the  matter 
rightly  :  "  All  Freemasons  and  Orangemen  might  with 
equal  justice  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for  the  fact 
of  having  taken  secret  and  unlawful  oaths  as  these 
poor  fellows."  In  seven  days,  a  petition  against  the 
sentence  signed  by  12,000  persons  was  presented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  later,  a  petition  signed  by  250,000 
people  was  lodged  in  protest.  At  last,  after  much 
agitation,  the  men,  who  had  spent  two  years  of  the 
sentence  in  Botany  Bay,  were  released. 

The  Law  regarding  Trade  Unions  has  been  consider- 
ably changed  since  then,  the  most  noticeable  change 
being  that  embodied  in  the  Trades  Dispute  Act.  Around 
the  provision  of  this  Act  there  has  been  much  contention. 
There  are  some  who  oppose  the  Act  most  strongly. 
Professor  Hearnshaw,  after  quoting  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Halsbury,  that  "it  is  a  most  outrageous  bill," 
asserts  that  the  Act  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  Anarchism.1 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  is  vigorously  approved  by 
others  who  welcome  the  liberty  which  it  allows  to  the 
Unions.  The  Act  declares  that  no  civil  action  shall  be 
entertained  against  a  Trade  Union  in  respect  of  any 
wrongful  act  committed  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Union, 
and  thereby  provides  "  an  extraordinary  and  unlimited 
immunity,  however  great  may  be  the  damage  caused, 
and  however  unwarranted  the  act,  which  most  lawyers 
as  well  as  all  employers  regard  as  nothing  less  than 
monstrous."  2  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
test  cases  regarding  the  application  of  the  Act  are 
possible  at  any  time.  Professor  Webb  thinks  that  such 
a  case  may  yet  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  immunity 
refers  only  to  acts  committed  by  a  Trade  Union  in  the 

1  Democracy  at  the  Cross  Roads. 

2  Webb  :  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism  (1920),  p.  606. 
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exercise  of  its  specifically  Trade  Union  functions,  or 
on  some  other  ground.  Further,  the  Act  does  not 
repeal  any  other  statute;  it  might  seem,  for  example, 
that  under  this  Act,  Trade  Union  officials  cannot  be 
convicted  for  persuading  sailors  not  to  embark,  yet 
they  could  be,  and  have  been  convicted  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 

Trade  Unions  are  an  outstanding  feature  of  our 
modern  industry,  and  in  the  League  Covenant  their 
place  is  recognized.  In  the  Introduction  to  Part  XIII, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  among  the  improvements 
desired,  is  "  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  association."  In  some  countries  this  is  not  recog- 
nized. There  is,  in  Japan,  a  stern  struggle  between 
masters  and  men.  The  writings  of  Karl  Marx  are 
widely  read,  and  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  workers 
are  very  similar  to  those  uttered  in  our  own  country. 
At  one  of  the  first  Labour  meetings  held  in  Tokyo, 
a  workman  dressed  in  overalls  said,  "  I  am  but  a  poor 
labourer,  as  you  can  plainly  see,  but  I  have  something 
to  say.  It  takes  me  three  years,  working  seven  days 
a  week,  for  365  days  each  year,  to  earn  1000  yen,  and 
my  master  spends  that  much  in  one  night  on  a  geisha 
spree."  l  In  Japan  a  strike  is  illegal,  but  while  workers 
cannot  as  a  protest  leave  their  employment,  they  use 
another  Western  device.  Instead  of  going  on  strike 
they  pursue  the  policy  of  "  Ca'  Canny,"  definitely 
reducing  their  output  so  that  the  masters  will  suffer, 
until  the  demands  of  the  workers  are  granted.  From 
figures  published  by  a  Government  department,  we 
find  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  workers  affected  by  such  methods ;  figures  for  recent 
years  show  this — 

"Ca'  Canny"  Strikes.  Men  affected. 
1914      .          .          .                    50  7,904 

1916      ...  108  8,813 

1918       ...  417  66,457 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  these 
strikes  have  been  successful.     Japan  has  not  yet  reached 
1  Quoted  J.  I.  Bryan  :  The  Class  Struggle  in  Japan. 
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the  most  critical  state  of  her  industrial  disputes.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  in  Japan  200  factories  with 
15,000  employees.  Now  there  are  25,000  factories 
with  2,000,000  employees,  of  whom  850,000  are  women, 
300,000  of  the  women  being  under  twenty.  The  factory 
system  has,  as  in  other  countries,  involved  an  influx 
of  population  to  the  great  towns.  In  ten  years  the 
population  of  Tokyo  increased  from  858,000  to  3,000,000. 
In  Japan,  workers'  organizations  are  at  present  recog- 
nized simply  as  insurance  associations,  but  protests 
are  repeatedly  being  made  against  this.  At  the  Third 
Congress  of  the  Labour  Association,  known  as  the 
Yuai  Kai,  held  in  August  and  September  1919,  abolition 
of  the  anti-strike  law  was  demanded ;  resolutions  were 
also  passed  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  an  eight-hours' 
day,  Government  support  for  the  unemployed,  protection 
of  women  and  children,  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  and  com- 
pulsory elementary  education. 

In  India,  the  power  of  the  strike  as  an  industrial 
weapon  has  also  been  realized.  In  Bombay,  during 
1917-18,  railway  operatives,  millhands,  domestic  ser- 
vants, postmen,  and  even  golf-caddies  were  on  strike. 
In  1918  we  find  the  cotton  workers  of  Madras  organizing 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  January  1919,  a  strike  took 
place  which  affected  120,000  workers.  The  demands 
of  the  strikers  as  formulated  at  a  Conference  held  on 
December  14  preceding  the  strike  were  :  The  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  per  day  to  nine, 
with  a  break  of  one  hour  instead  of  half  an  hour ;  the 
lowest  age  for  the  employment  of  children  to  be  fixed 
at  twelve;  the  use,  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  of 
salaries  which  for  some  reason  or  another  had  been 
earned  but  not  claimed  by  the  workers  who  had  earned 
them;  unification  of  labour  laws,  and  compulsory 
education  of  the  workers'  children.  The  importance 
of  this  last  demand  is  very  great  when  we  remember 
that  in  India,  in  1901,  the  percentage  of  general  literacy 
was  only  5*3,  and  had  increased  to  only  5'9  by  1911. 
An  interesting  development  of  the  strike  spirit  was 
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manifested  when,  in  1919,  as  a  protest  against  handing 
over  Tsingtau  to  Japan  by  the  allied  powers,  the  students 
of  China  organized  a  strike,  by  which  universities  and 
schools  were  closed,  and  shops  were  shut  and  banks 
ceased  to  do  business  in  certain  parts.1 

The  conflict  of  interests  between  masters  and  men 
is  a  feature  of  modern  industry  in  all  lands.  Sorel  felt 
that  the  class  war  would  have  good  results  in  developing 
fighting  qualities  among  the  workers,  but  it  surely  would 
not  be  difficult  to  get  "  a  moral  equivalent  "  for  class 
war.  The  harm  it  causes  is  increasingly  apparent. 
When  the  conditions  of  industry  were  less  complex, 
and  the  journeyman  looked  forward  to  becoming  a 
master  in  the  course  of  time,  there  was  little  apparent 
conflict  of  interest.  The  workman,  if  his  wages  seemed 
small,  did  not  give  strong  expression  to  his  grievance. 
One  day  he  would  be  a  master,  and  the  system  which 
was  at  first  displeasing  to  him  would  then  be  to  his 
advantage.  The  proportion  of  journeymen  who  now 
become  masters  is  very  small ;  the  interests  of  employees 
seem  apart  from  those  of  the  employer,  and  Trade  Unions 
endeavour  to  assert  the  rights  of  employees.  A  band 
of  extremists,  believing  that,  as  a  fighting  force,  Trade 
Unions  can  show  themselves  much  stronger  than  in 
days  past,  and  attributing  past  weakness  to  the 
lack  of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  Unions,  are  work- 
ing for  a  day  when  an  elaborate  system  of  Unions, 
known  as  National  Guilds,  will  completely  dominate 
industry. 

In  these  Guilds,  which  must  be  distinguished  clearly 
in  nature  and  aim  from  the  old  Trade  Guilds,  all  classes 
of  labour  would  be  grouped  according  to  industries. 
Instead  of  having,  for  example,  fifty-nine  Unions  among 
Transport  Workers,  as  at  present,  one  large  Union  of 
Transport  Workers  of  all  kinds  would  be  formed,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  all  the  workers  of  this  industry  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  enter  this  Union  or  Guild.2 

1  Roe  :  Chance  and  Change  in  China  (1920). 

2  Orage  :  National  Guilds. 
6 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Trade  Unionist,  the  weak- 
ness of  past  strikes  has  been  the  tendency  of  some  section 
to  yield  too  quickly.  Gide,  reviewing  the  results  of 
strikes  over  a  considerable  period,  states  that,  in  general, 
20  per  cent,  of  strikes  are  a  complete  success,  45  per 
cent,  are  complete  failures,  and  in  the  case  of  35  per  cent, 
we  have  reciprocal  concession.  If  the  workers  were 
organized  into  great  National  Guilds,  the  men  in  an 
industry  would  not  strike  until  they  had  financed  them- 
selves so  successfully  that  the  strike  could  be  continued 
for  perhaps  a  year.  It  is  suggested  by  those  who 
advocate  these  National  Guilds  that  in  some  way  the 
Guilds,  when  formed,  should  work  along  with  the  Co- 
operative Stores,  and  instead  of  strike  money  being 
given,  workers  would  receive  their  rations  from  the 
Stores.  The  various  Guilds  might  strike  together,  and 
industry  would  be  at  a  standstill  until  the  demands  of 
the  Guilds  were  conceded. 

The  day  is  yet  far  off  when  one  might  regard  as 
practical  such  a  systematic  attempt  to  render  industry 
ultimately  obedient  to  the  will  of  one  section  of  the 
community ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  some  openly  advocate  such  warlike  schemes  as 
methods  of  improving  the  position  of  the  worker.  We 
have  an  equally  determined  attitude  in  some  quarters 
on  the  part  of  employers.  In  America  there  are  firms 
which  exist  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  masters 
with  workmen  who  will  act  as  spies  on  their  fellow- 
workmen.  Men  of  "  high  standing  in  Trade  Union 
circles  "  are  advertised.  They  are  hired  at  high  wages ; 
they  are  employed  in  the  works,  and  tell  what  they 
learn  to  the  masters.  In  this  way  information  is  obtained 
secretly  by  the  masters,  and  some  of  the  men's  ring- 
leaders are  quietly  dismissed.  Along  such  lines  as  these 
there  can  only  be  disaster.  Modern  industry  is  a  war- 
fare, and  the  qualities  which  make  men  good  generals 
are  the  qualities  which  win  the  day  in  industry,  but  if 
we  are  to  live  through  the  days  ahead  divided  as  a 
nation  into  two  camps,  according  to  whether  our  interests 
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seem  to  be  those  of  labour  or  those  of  capital,  industrial 
unrest  and  national  inefficiency  will  result. 

The  League  of  Nations  Treaty  would  not  condemn. 
Trade  Unions  or  Employers'  Federations.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  Trade  Unions  point  out  that  a  great 
part  of  any  recent  increases  in  wages  has  been  counter- 
balanced by  loss  of  money  during  the  strikes;  that 
wages  have  increased  in  industries  where  there  are  no 
Unions;  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  in  wages  has 
been  the  increased  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
industry,  and  that  sometimes  the  increased  wages 
which  have  been  brought  about  through  the  Unions 
have  tended  to  diminish  natural  advantages,  thus 
leading  to  the  extinction  of  particular  trades.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  Trade  Union  policy 
has  tended  to  hasten  increases  which  would  have  come 
more  slowly,  and  has  delayed  falls  in  wages;  that 
although  a  successful  strike  may  cost  the  men  in  the 
trade  more  than  can  be  repaid  by  a  long  period  of  the 
higher  wages,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  wages  rise  in  quite 
a  number  of  trades ;  and  that  the  demand  by  the  Unions 
for  a  standard  wage  drives  from  industry  inefficient 
firms. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  shall  have  in  the  industry 
of  the  future,  on  the  one  hand  Trade  Unions  with  the 
strike  as  their  final  weapon  in  any  dispute,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Employers'  Federations  with  the  lock-out 
as  their  final  weapon.  The  less  frequently  either  weapon 
is  used,  the  better  for  all  concerned,  for  each  is  like  a 
boomerang  capable  of  injuring  others,  and  exceedingly 
likely  to  revert  at  last  to  the  person  who  threw  it.  The 
influence  of  a  strike  is  generally  exceedingly  harmful 
to  both  sides,  although  the  side  which  loses  tends  to 
suffer  most.  One  strike  stands  out  as  one  which  did 
no  injury  to  either  side.  The  1912  Coal  Strike  lasted 
for  six  weeks,  and  the  men  won,  a  minimum  wage  being 
recognized.  As  a  result  of  the  strike  the  coal-bunkers 
at  home  and  abroad  were  empty  and  the  price  of  coal 
went  up,  thus  recouping  the  owners ;  at  the  same  time 
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wages  rose.  The  injury  done  to  the  community  was, 
nevertheless,  very  great. 

Where  minds  are  inflamed  with  class  hatred,  or  where 
mutual  distrust  reigns,  no  amicable  arrangements  seem 
possible.  The  need  for  united  effort  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  one  common  purpose  must  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  all. 

Although  in  the  references  to  National  Guilds  emphasis 
has  been  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  Guilds  as  fighting 
forces,  we  must  remember  that  some  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  National  Guilds  leave  this  element  in 
the  background.  Mr.  Hobson  declares  that "  Revolution 
without  success  is  futile  insurrection  " ;  at  the  same 
time  he  holds  that  if  the  Guild  finds  itself  frustrated 
by  recalcitrant  elements  there  must  be  a  revolution.1 
Mr.  Stirling  Taylor,  while  convinced  that  the  Guild 
State  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  present-day  problems, 
and  that  "  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  would  be  a 
pastime  for  nursery-maids  compared  with  the  superb 
heroism  of  riding  further  with  the  present  system," 
maintains  that  "  only  the  illiterate  believe  in  revolution 
as  a  means  of  social  advance."  2 

The  National  Guild,  as  described  by  its  advocate, 
has  many  different  forms.  In  an  Appendix  by  the  late 
Mr.  M.  W.  Robieson  to  Mr.  Hobson's  book,  our  present 
system  of  University  government  is  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  Guild  ideal,  and  from  this  appendix  one  is 
able,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  chief  demands  of  the  National 
Guildsmen.  The  Guildsmen  would,  in  the  first  place, 
abolish  the  present  wage-system  and  introduce  control 
by  the  workers.  As  stated  by  the  National  Guild 
League,  the  object  of  the  League  is  :  "  The  Abolition 
of  the  Wage-System  and  the  Establishment  by  the 
workers  of  Self-Government  in  industry  through  a 
democratic  system  of  National  Guilds  working  in  con- 
junction with  a  democratic  State."  "  The  essence  of 
the  Guild  idea,"  Mr.  Hobson  declares,  "  is  the  abolition 

1  S.  G.  Hobson  :  National  Guilds  and  the  State  (1920). 

2  C.  R.  Stirling  Taylor  :  The  Guild  State  (1919). 
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of  the  wage-system  with  the  abolition  of  the  master 
class."  As  a  means  to  this  we  have  the  formation  of 
"  watertight,  blackleg-proof  unions."  l  In  the  "  Mani- 
feste  des  instituteurs  syndicalistes  "  of  November  24, 
1905,  we  have  a  similar  demand :  "  Les  syndicats 
doivent  se  preparer  a  constituer  les  cadres  des  futures 
organisations  autonomes  auxquelles  l'£tat  remettra 
le  soin  d'assurer,  sous  son  controle  et  sous  leur  controle 
reciproque,  les  services  progressivement  socialises." 2 
Mr.  Robieson  holds  that  in  the  Universities  at  present, 
the  evil  results  of  the  wage-system  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  conditions  of  his  work  tend  to  make  a 
professor  think  more  of  his  task  than  of  his  salary. 
Further,  in  the  Universities,  the  teaching  staff  have  a 
great  measure  of  control  over  the  conditions  of  their 
work,  but  Mr.  Robieson  holds  that  their  measure  of 
control  is  not  yet  sufficient.  He  describes  the  control 
exercised  by  lawyers  and  doctors  over  their  professions 
as  eminently  desirable.  The  Scottish  University  Courts 
contain  thirteen^  members,  of  which  only  four  are 
appointed  by  the  Senatus.  This  tends  to  give  too  great 
power  to  non-academic  members  of  the  Court,  and  while 
this  was  perhaps  based  on  the  idea  that  professors  are 
not  good  business  men,  it  is  held  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  assuming  that  "  the  dispenser  of  common 
sense  passed  over  the  birthplaces  of  those  who  were 
afterwards  to  become  University  teachers." 

This  demand  for  control  of  industry  is  vital  in  the 
Guild  scheme,  and  has  been  combated  in  many  ways. 
The  miners  ask  control  of  the  mines  because  they  obtain 
their  living  from  the  mines,  but  if  the  principle  that  all 
those  who  are  dependent  on  any  organization  for  their 
livelihood  should  possess  that  means  of  livelihood, 
then  "  the  patients  for  the  doctor  "  would  be  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  demand  "  the  mines  for  the  miners."  8 
In  some  statements  of  the  aims  of  the  Guildsmen, 

1  Hartley  Withers  :   The  Case  for  Capitalism  (1920),  p.  190. 

2  Edmond  Villey  :  Les  Perils  de  la  Democratic  Frangaise,  p,  210, 

3  Cyril  E.  Robinson  :   The  Fallacies  of  Midas, 
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one  finds  reason  for  such  a  criticism,  but  the  real  plea 
which  the  Guildsmen  put  forward  is  that,  by  controlling 
their  industries,  the  workers  could  better  serve  the 
community.  "  The  Citizen,"  says  Mr.  Hobson,  "  must 
always  have  precedence  over  the  Guildsman."  The 
interests  of  the  consumer  are  not  to  be  forgotten.1 
All  engaged  at  present  in  the  industry — managers  and 
acting-directors  (though  not  directors  who  simply 
possess  shares  and  take  no  part  in  the  working  of  the 
concern)  would  be  given  a  place  in  the  new  system. 
"  Enticing  rewards  will  be  paid  for  experienced  managers 
and  officials.  Present  capable  managers  will  likely 
be  kept  to  secure  efficiency."  2  In  Lenin's  proposals 
of  August  1917  no  recognition  was  made  of  differences 
in  ability.  This  had  to  be  remedied  later  under  the 
Soviet  regime.3  The  workers  would  be  organized  on 
the  basis  of  function,  and  being  united  according  to 
their  occupations,  they  would  choose  representatives 
who  would  see  that  the  best  interests  of  each  trade 
were  attended  to.  Each  Guild  would  regulate  its  own 
affairs,  and  the  functions  of  Parliament  would  be  greatly 
restricted.  "  The  modern  state  arrogates  too  much 
to  itself.  Though  subject  to  popular  control,  it  is 
omnipotent  against  the  individual."  4 

Parliament,  in  addition  to  attending  to  foreign 
relations,  would  pass  certain  laws  applicable  to  all  Guilds 
regarding  minimum  wages,  hours  of  labour  and  such 
matters,  but  the  Guilds  would  deal  with  conditions 
of  labour.  The  work  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  would 
thus  become  less  complicated.  To  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Stirling  Taylor  holds,  is  at  present  "  an 

1  "  Une   seule   solution   est   possible :     c'est   la   constitution 
d' organisations  autonomes  auxquels  participeront  les  organisations 
de  consumateurs  ainsi  que  la  collectivite  elle-meme."    L.  Jouhaux 
in  La  Bataille,  February  27,  1920. 

2  C.  R.  Stirling  Taylor  :  The  Guild  State  (1919). 

3  Lenin  quoted  by  ]£tienne  Buission  in  Les  Bolcheviki,  p.  177: 
"  Quand  les  ouvriers  auront  ainsi  pris  en  main  ce  controle  universel, 
quand    ils    se    chargeront   eux-memes  de  toutes  ces  fonctions 
d* administration,  la  societe  tout  entiere  sera  devenue  un  bureau, 
une  fabrique  ou  travail  et  salaire  seront  egaux  pour  tous." 

4  Richard  Roberts  :   The  Unfinished  Programme  of  Democracy. 
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impossible  job,  which  would  be  mismanaged  by  arch- 
angels." The  State's  function  would  be  reduced  to 
functions  of  co-ordination.  Decentralization  would  be 
necessary.  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  describes  England  as 
"  divided  into  say  twenty  or  thirty  regions,  most  of 
which  would  be  social  units  with  local  feeling,  and  many 
of  which  would  be  also  approximately  economic  units."  l 
The  Guildsmen  oppose  any  central  offices  for  the  manage- 
ment of  trades.  The  management  of  the  coal  industry 
would  itself,  under  nationalization,  require  a  great 
department  at  Whitehall,  but  the  Guildsmen  do  not 
favour  this.  While  there  would  be  a  National  Coal 
Congress,  each  district  would  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol of  its  own  affairs.  Before  obtaining  control  of  the 
industries  of  the  country,  the  present  owners  would 
require  compensation.  Payment  would  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  that  would  be  involved  in  building 
a  similar  factory  or  workshop,  and  the  payment  would 
be  made  in  a  yearly  allowance  over  a  term  of  years. 
Mr.  Hobson  holds  that  in  estimating  compensation  we 
must  assume  that  "  all  reserves  have  been  accumulated 
at  the  expense  of  labour." 

The  issue  to-day  is  really  between  the  National 
Guilds  and  the  present  system.  The  day  of  Utopian 
thought  is  past.  A  French  writer  refers  to  the  reproach 
raised  against  anarchist  propaganda  that  it  works  for  the 
year  2000.2  Few  British  Guildsmen  believe  that  their 
new  schemes  can  be  at  once  introduced ;  they  feel  that 
the  introduction  of  National  Guilds  must  be  preceded 
by  such  a  transition  stage  as  control  of  industry.  They 
have  recognized  the  futility  of  many  of  the  Utopian 
schemes  which  have  been  propounded,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  failure  of  schemes  which  have  been  introduced. 
The  North  American  Phalanx,  which  was  described  as 
"  the  first  test  experiment  on  which  practical  Socialism 
in  America  was  prepared  to  stake  all,"  ended  in  chaos, 
because  the  manual  workers  objected  to  the  wages  of 

1  Social  Theory  (1920),  p.  166. 

2  J.  Grave  :  Le  Syndicalisme  dans  Involution  Sociale. 
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the  brain- workers.  The  Brook  Farm  Phalanx,  which 
Emerson  regarded  with  great  hope,  the  schemes  of  the 
Rappites,  the  scheme  in  1890  of  William  Lane  in  New 
Australia,  all  began  well  and  ended  in  failure,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  faults  of  the  scheme,  as  because 
of  the  imperfection  of  human  nature.  If  the  true  spirit 
of  brotherhood  pervaded  modern  society  ideal  schemes 
could  be  embarked  upon  with  hopefulness,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  had  that  spirit,  we  would  not  require 
such  schemes,  since  under  the  existing  system  all  might 
dwell  in  happiness  and  peace.  However  attractive 
the  schemes  of  the  National  Guildsman  may  at  first 
appear,  the  system  seems  to  have  as  many  defects  as 
the  present  system. 

l£  is  not  simply  that  there  would  be  a  temptation  for 
life  to  "  cease  to  be  an  adventure,  and  become  a  drill."  1 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  discovering  a  satisfactory 
basis  of  relationship  between  a  Guild  and  the  State. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  under  Guild  Socialism  the 
difference  would  be  that,  "  instead  of  the  State  recog- 
nizing the  Unions,  the  Unions  would  recognize  the  State,"  a 
but  the  State  would  no  longer  be  possessed  of  its  present 
powers.  It  would  be  (according  to  Cole)  one  "  func- 
tional association  "  among  others — primus  inter  pares— 
and  grave  difficulties  would  arise  in  any  dispute  between 
a  Guild  and  Parliament.  Probably  somebody  above  the 
Guild  and  above  Parliament  would  require  to  be  intro- 
duced to  deal  with  such  matters,  and  it  seems  that 
the  Guildsmen,  in  their  eagerness  for  decentralization, 
having  destroyed  Parliament's  power  with  one  hand, 
would  have  to  build  it  with  the  other.  In  spite  of  the 
Guildsman's  protest  against  bureaucracy,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  towards  bureaucracy,  and  many  factors 
would  be  introduced  which  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  power  of,  or  the  effective  demand  for,  individual 
initiative. 

Even  allowing  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  represent 

1  Hartley  Withers  :   The  Case  for  Capitalism  (1920). 

2  Penty  :  A  Guildsman's  Interpretation  of  History  (1920). 
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the  consumer,  every  Guild  will  be  able  to  decide  exactly 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  goods  to  be  produced.  Mr. 
Withers  asks,  who  is  to  pay  for  their  goods  if  they  should 
be  produced  in  excess  of  the  immediate  demand,  or 
if  the  articles  are  deemed  unsatisfactory  by  the  pro- 
ducer ?  x  Work  such  as  scavenging  will  be  undertaken 
by  those  who  are  waiting  to  be  allowed  entrance  into 
a  Guild.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  difficulties  which 
will  arise  among  those  who  await  admission  into  a  Guild, 
and  there  is  the  further  difficulty  of  knowing  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  man  who  has  been  expelled  from  his 
Guild.  Within  the  Guilds  there  will  be  considerable 
possibilities  of  strife,  for  the  fitter  and  his  labourer  will 
both  be  members  of  the  one  Guild,  and  the  manager  and 
the  office-boy  will  require  to  have  their  wages  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  all  the  workers  in 
the  Guild.  Disputes  may  also  arise  through  competition 
among  the  Guilds,  and  more  serious  trouble  still  is 
possible  if  Guilds  begin,  either  singly  or  in  co-operation 
with  each  other,  a  policy  of  exploitation  of  the  public. 
Speculation  in  its  beneficent  results  would  end.  It 
is  true  that  the  speculation  of  the  modern  system  leads 
to  many  abuses.  This  might  be  improved  by  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  Chief  Baron  Palles'  ruling  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division  Court  in  Dublin  :  he  ruled  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  any  commodity, 
whether  shares  or  not,  if  the  real  intention  of  the  parties 
was  that  the  commodity  sold  should  never  be  delivered, 
and  that  the  whole  price  of  it  should  never  be  paid,  but 
that  at  some  future  time  the  difference  in  value  should 
be  ascertained,  and  the  excess  or  deficiency  paid  by  one 
party  or  the  other,  then  that  contract  was  a  gambling 
transaction,  and  was  void  under  the  Gaming  Acts. 
Legislation  to  prohibit  gambling  in  "  options "  and 
"futures  "  and  margins  in  prices  might  wisely  be  intro- 
duced in  this  country,  as  has  been  attempted  in  Switzer- 
land, Canada,  Germany,  Russia  and  other  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  speculation  of  a  kind  and  the  risk 

1  The  Case  for  Capitalism,  p.  195. 
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involved  therein  are  the  prices  of  progress,  and  it  is 
likely  that  industry  would  suffer  if  legitimate  speculation 
were  made  impossible,  as  would  be  probable  under  Guild 
Socialism. 

These  difficulties  are  real.  It  is  true  that  the  present 
system  has  many  defects.  Although  the  Capitalist 
system  may  have  been  the  best  system  possible  during 
last  century,  that  does  not  mean  that  it  can  never  be 
surpassed,  and  all  admit  that  it  must  be  very  radically 
improved,  but  no  other  system,  Guild  Socialism  included, 
seems  to  be  free  from  at  least  quite  as  many  grave  defects. 
Our  present  duty  is  not  to  wait  until  we  have  discovered 
whether  the  future  is  to  be  with  Guild  Socialism  or  with 
ah  improved  Capitalism ;  the  immediate  task  is  to  find 
some  way  of  settling  present  difficulties  which  will  leave 
the  gates  of  the  future  open  for  any  development  which 
the  nation  in  its  wisdom  may  decide  to  enter  upon. 

The  League  Treaty  insists  that  in  all  lands  workers' 
associations  should  be  left  free  to  develop.  The  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  decide  whether  they  will 
allow  certain  changes  to  be  made,  but  even  as  we  cannot 
prohibit  the  employers  from  organizing  to  defend  their 
interests,  we  cannot  deny  this  to  the  workers,  and  when 
both  sides  state  their  case,  and  when  the  people  are  given 
the  opportunity  of  deciding  which  path  should  be  fol- 
lowed, matters  are  likely  to  progress  much  more  favour- 
ably than  if  either  side  is  denied  the  right  of  organization 
which  it  desires. 

The  function  of  the  Trade  Union  in  our  country 
will  have  to  change.  There  undoubtedly  was  a  time 
when  Unions  had  to  fight  to  emphasize  the  demands 
for  a  fair  wage  and  a  reasonable  standard  of  life,  but 
the  Unions  must  recognize  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
to  continue  at  all  times  to  work  for  the  ends  for  which 
they  set  out.  While  there  may  yet  be  trades  in  Western 
countries  in  which  labour  is  not  receiving  a  fair  share, 
it  seems  that,  under  present  conditions,  the  Unions 
would  be  well  advised  to  endeavour  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  their  workers,  so  that  the  increased  wages 
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for  which  they  still  hope  will  result,  not  from  increased 
agitation,  but  from  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  worker.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  many 
lands  this  is  being  realized. 

This  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  as  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Syndicats  Mixtes  in  France.  For  several 
reasons  the  history  of  these  Syndicats  has  been  rather 
unsatisfactory.  In  these  Syndicats  (or  Trade  Unions) 
masters  and  men  combine.  Many  workers  opposed 
these  Unions  because  they  assumed  that  the  masters 
would  have  an  undue  weight  in  the  Councils  of  these 
Syndicats;  they  were  initiated  by  representatives  of 
the  Church,  and  many  who  still  adhered  to  the  view  of 
the  Church  as  the  "  Black  International "  which  exists 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  capital  were  suspicious; 
further,  such  Unions  which  try  to  merge  the  interests 
of  masters  and  workers  demand  a  spirit  of  kindly  com- 
promise on  both  sides  which  is  difficult  to  secure.  While 
the  other  Syndicats  found  a  solution  only  in  class  war, 
these  Syndicats  Mixtes  endeavoured  to  bring  both 
sections  to  understand  each  other, — "  reconciler  les 
interets  en  r£conciliant  les  cceurs." *  The  Syndicat 
Mixte  Lai'que  of  La  Gironde,  which  was  founded  in  1887, 
made  a  definite  attempt  to  ensure  greater  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  employees.2  In  1910,  out  of  10,250 
Syndicats  in  France,  there  were  only  194  Syndicats 
Mixtes,  largely  confined  to  the  Seine,  Finisterre,  Maine 
and  Loire.  Among  the  agricultural  labourers  of  France 
we  find  the  same  message  at  present  being  proclaimed. 
M.  Adolphe  Hode*e,  Secretary  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Labourers,  recently  declared  that  it 
was  not  only  by  improving  wages  that  their  activities 
would  be  fruitful,  but  in  the  measure  to  which  they 
transformed  customs  and  technical  routine,  and  he 
seems  to  recognize  that  their  aim  should  not  be  simply 

1  Auguste  Pawlowski :  Les  Syndicats  Ftminins  et  les  Syndicats 
Mixtes  en  France. 

2  Pawlowski,  p.  144  :    "  D'elever  le  niveau  professional  moral 
et   intellectual   de  ses   adherents  et  de  s'efforcer  de  donner  a 
tous  la  plus  grande  somme  de  bien-etre," 
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class  advantage,  but  the  interest  of  all.1  Professor 
Webb  declares  that  when  the  Trade  Unions  are  free  from 
the  struggle  against  encroachment,  they  will  develop 
scientific  societies  for  the  development  of  a  professional 
ethic,  and  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  art  of 
their  service.2  We  find  already  in  operation  in  Japan 
an  organization  which  is  working  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  masters  and  men.  The  society  calls  itself  by 
the  name  Kyocho-Kai,  and  exists  for  the  promotion 
of  the  spirit  of  Onji  Shugi,  or  harmony  between  labour 
and  capital.  In  all  countries  it  is  realized  that  this 
rapprochement  between  workers  and  masters  is  indispen- 
sable. As  in  the  case  of  the  Syndicats  Mixtes,  such 
attempts  will  always  be  suspected. 

American  Shop  Committees  and  the  British  Whitley 
Councils  have  been  suspected  by  both  masters  and  men. 
The  Shop  Committees  in  America  were  very  much 
suspected  at  first.  Masters  suspected  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  probably  become  adjuncts 
of  the  Unions,  while  Trade  Unionists  felt  they  would 
weaken  the  Unions,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  either  side 
to  be  suspicious.  The  National  War  Labour  Board, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  institution  of  Shop  Com- 
mittees in  America,  introduced  many  interesting  features 
into  their  schemes.  There  is  "  joint  control  "  to  a  certain 
extent.  If,  however,  the  committee-men  representing 
the  employees  and  the  committee-men  representing 
the  masters  cannot  agree  on  certain  points,  the  joint 
method  of  settling  disputes  is  at  an  end,  and  the  matter 
goes  to  the  manager,  whose  decision  is  final.  If  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  vital  to  the  employees,  they  may  ask 
for  arbitration  by  outside  parties.  Many  interesting 
developments  of  the  scheme  took  place  during  the  war 
period,  as,  for  example,  the  special  production  committee 

1  La  Vpix  Paysanne,  February  21,  1920,  p.  58  :   "  Ce  n'est  pas 
une   affaire   de   jurisdiction :     c'est   une    affaire    d' organisation 
consciente  harmonisant  les  besoins  de  chacun  avec  les  interSts 
de  tous." 

2  S.  and  B.  Webb  :    A  Constitution  for  the  Socialist  Common- 
wealth of  Great  Britain. 
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for  bituminous  coal-fields.  Three  representatives  of 
the  mine  workers  and  three  men  representing  the 
company  sat  on  each  committee,  and  while  the  committees 
dealt  with  such  problems  as  absenteeism,  working  of 
short  hours  with  loss  of  consequent  tonnage,  and  methods 
of  helping  workers,  one  central  aim  was  "  to  make  known 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  large  increase  in  tonnage, 
without  which  the  United  States  Government  will  fail 
in  its  War  Work."  * 

In  our  country  we  have  the  Whitley  Councils.  These 
Joint  Industrial  Councils  consist  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  of  employed.  There  are  to  be  councils 
within  particular  works.  District  Councils  and  a  National 
Council  for  each  industry  are  also  contemplated.  The 
operations  of  each  would  be  carefully  limited.  Under 
the  power  of  the  District  Councils  fall  such  matters 
as  the  better  utilization  of  the  worker's  knowledge, 
the  giving  to  the  worker  of  a  greater  share  and  responsi- 
bility in  determining  conditions  of  labour,  the  settlement 
of  the  method  of  fixing  and  paying  wages,  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  methods  of  negotiation  between  masters 
and  men,  the  security  of  employment,  and  many  similar 
matters.  The  Works  Councils  and  the  National  Councils 
are  also  given  specific  responsibilities.  Each  Council 
appoints  its  own  chairman,  and,  where  the  Council 
does  not  agree  in  the  appointment  of  a  chairman,  the 
Government  or  some  other  authority  makes  the  choice. 
It  seems  that  in  future  these  Councils  are  likely  to  be 
most  successful  in  Government  employment,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  perform  a  useful 
function  in  all  our  great  industries. 

Some  fear  that  the  National  Industrial  Councils  will 
tend  towards  centralized  or  "  bureaucratic  "  administra- 
tion.2 Where  we  have  too  great  centralization  there  is 
a  tendency  to  local  revolt,  and  there  is  a  weakened  sense 
of  obligation  under  general  agreements.  If  they  become 
over-centralized,  or  if  they  are  conducted  in  an  atmo- 

1  W.  L.  Stoddard  :   The  Shop  Committee  (1919). 

2  Cf.  J.  H.  Jones  :  Social  Economics  (1920),  p.  204. 
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sphere  of  secrecy  and  suspicion,  the  Councils  are  doomed 
to  failure.  Great  numbers  of  workers  are  already  covered 
by  the  operations  of  such  agencies  as  Conciliation 
Boards.  The  Industrial  Councils  have  many  points 
in  common  with  such  Boards.  Those  who  drew  up 
the  reports  realized  the  need  for  removing  all  restrictions 
which  limit  output.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  these 
restrictions,  whatever  their  results  may  be,  had  been 
imposed  through  Trade  Union  effort,  and  although  they 
had  been  suspended  during  war-time,  pledges  had  been 
given  relating  to  their  recall.  In  so  far  as  such  pledges 
had  been  given,  they  must  be  carried  out,  where  their 
fulfilment  is  demanded,  but  now  that  the  blood-red 
harvest  of  war  is  past,  and  the  guns  have  ceased  to  sound, 
and  the  ships  of  death  no  longer  traverse  the  midnight 
sky,  instead  -of  being  able  to  go  back  to  restrictions  by 
which  industry  has  been  crippled,  we  must  be  more 
determined  than  ever  to  remove  all  hindrances  to  our 
power  to  compete  as  a  nation  in  the  world's  markets. 
If  the  representatives  of  masters  and  men  are  wisely 
chosen,  and  act  judiciously  at  the  meetings  of  Council, 
not  regarding  the  Industrial  Councils  simply  as  an 
additional  formality  to  be  gone  through  before  either 
side  can  declare  war  by  means  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out, 
and  if  all  make  an  honest  endeavour  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other  side,  industry  may  be  free 
from  many  of  the  interruptions  which  have  been  only 
too  frequent  in  past  years,  and  the  highest  interests 
of  all  will  thereby  be  secured. 


CHAPTER  VI 

AN   ADEQUATE  WAGE 

"  The  Payment  to  the  Employed  of  a  wage  adequate  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  standard  of  life  as  this  is  understood  in  their  time  and 
country."  (Peace  Treaty  :  Art.  427,  3.) 

WILLIAM  COBBETT  proclaimed  the  message  of  the 
Right  to  Subsistence,  and  held  before  the  people  of  his 
day  the  picture  of  England's  agricultural  past.  He 
longed  for  the  return  of  the  "  good  old  days  "  of  sixty 
years  before,  when  "  bread  and  meat  and  not  wretched 
potatoes  were  the  food  of  the  labouring  people ;  when 
a  young  man  was  pointed  at  if  he  had  not,  on  a  Sunday, 
a  decent  coat  upon  his  back,  a  good  hat  on  his  head, 
with  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  leather  breeches 
without  a  spot,  whole  worsted  stockings  tied  under 
the  knee  with  a  red  garter,  a  pair  of  handsome  Sunday 
shoes,  which  it  was  deemed  almost  a  disgrace  not  to 
have  fastened  on  his  feet  by  silver  buckles." l  This 
Right  to  Subsistence  did  not  satisfy  the  early  Socialists 
of  our  country;  as  they  considered  the  long  hours  of 
labour  which  prevailed,  they  were  not  attracted  by  the 
conception  of  the  Right  to  Work,  which  appealed  so 
strongly  to  Louis  Blanc  and  reformers  of  other  lands. 
They  insisted  rather  on  the  Right  of  the  Labourer  to 
the  Whole  Produce  of  his  Labour,  maintaining  that  the 
orthodox  economists  had  confined  their  whole  attention 
to  production  and  had  neglected  distribution  altogether. 
Frequent  reference  was  made  to  the  statistics  given  in 
Patrick  Colquhoun's  treatise  on  The  Wealth,  Power  and 
Resources  of  the  British  Empire  (1815),  in  which  the 
income  of  people  of  all  classes  was  recorded  from  the 

1 C.  R.  Fay  :  Life  and  Labour  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1920), 
p.  85. 
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Royal  Family  with  £146,000  a  year  to  the  labourer's 
family  with  an  income  of  £45.  Since  these  days  there 
have  been  considerable  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  A  recent  estimate  published  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  showed  that  in  this  country  3,406,000 
people  are  chargeable  with  income  tax.  Of  this  number 
69,100  enjoy  incomes  of  over  £2,500  and  are  liable  to 
super-tax,  while  148  have  incomes  of  over  £100,000. 
These  148  people,  whose  total  taxable  income  amounts 
to  £27,600,000,  pay  back  almost  one-half,  £13,332,000, 
in  income  and  super-tax.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered 
that  questions  arise  regarding  the  right  of  certain 
sections  of  the  community  to  reap  so  large  a  harvest 
from  industry,  and  this  spirit  of  rebellion  against  exist- 
ing conditions  is  fostered  by  the  unwise  use  made  of 
their  wealth  by  many  of  those  who  possess  most.  By 
spending  their  money  on  luxuries  they  cause  the  course 
of  industry  to  be  diverted  from  the  channels  which  are 
most  beneficial,  and  thus  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the 
national  store  of  useful  commodities. 

During  the  war  suspicion  has  increased,  rather  than 
decreased.  Workers  who  have  discovered  the  extent 
of  profiteering  in  war  times,  have  wrongly  concluded 
that  the  same  possibilities  of  making  large  profits 
prevailed  in  times  of  peace.  All  right-thinking  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  have  realized  the  need  for  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  distribution 
of  the  national  income.  Masters  have  realized  that 
high  wages  are  not  to  be  resisted  if  accompanied  by 
increased  production,  and  many  have  seen  the  folly 
of  the  former  resentment  against  giving  the  workers 
any  control  over  the  conditions  of  their  labour.  The 
difficulty  is  that  so  many  new  schemes  are  suggested, 
and  most  of  them  so  obviously  defective,  that  many 
men  of  broad  outlook,  since  they  do  not  know  one 
clear  line  of  development  which  industry  should  follow, 
prefer  to  stand  meantime  by  the  old  positions. 

Those  who  raised  the  demand  in  the  early  days  for 
recognition  of  the  Labourer's  Right  to  the  Whole 
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Produce  of  Labour,  fastened  on  the  classical  distinction 
between  productive  and  unproductive  labour,  and 
maintained  that  the  merchants  and  capitalists  were 
able  to  seize  a  "  surplus  value  "  which  belonged  to  the 
labourers.  It  is  very  easy  to  produce  theories  which 
at  first  seem  to  substantiate  this  claim.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  contention  of  Professor  Sidney  and  Mrs. 
Webb  1  that,  "  under  perfect  competition  and  complete 
mobility  between  one  occupation  and  another,  the 
common  level  of  wages  tends  to  be  no  more  than  the 
net  produce  due  to  the  labour  of  the  marginal  labourer 
who  is  on  the  verge  of  not  being  employed  at  all." 
This  argument  is  easily  understood.  A  man  who  is 
starving  might  pay  £2  (say)  for  a  loaf  rather  than  do 
without  one,  while  if  this  first  demand  were  satisfied, 
he  would  give  only  105.  (say)  for  a  second  loaf.  But 
since  he  can  procure  any  number  of  loaves  at  Is.  each 
he  pays  only  2s.  for  two  loaves,  thus  obtaining  a  con- 
sumer's surplus  of  £2  85.  on  these  two  loaves  alone, 
the  surplus  being  the  difference  between  the  amount  he 
would  give,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  loaves,  and 
the  amount  he  actually  gives.  So  it  is  assumed  that 
the  employer  who  purchases  labour  has  a  consumer's 
surplus  on  every  worker  he  employs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  or  marginal  worker,  who  produces  an  amount 
just  sufficient  to  warrant  the  master  in  employing  him. 
Since  men  work  together,  good  and  bad  alike,  at  the 
same  Trade  Union  rates,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
master  to  give  more  than  the  marginal  payment,  and 
so  he  reaps  a  large  consumer's  surplus.  It  is  apparent 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  piece-work.  The  question 
arises,  Does  it  apply  to  any  work?  Under  ordinary 
conditions  an  employer  would  give  higher  wages  to  the 
more  efficient  men,  but  for  reasons  which  are  not  to 
be  belittled,  the  workers  have  found  it  to  be  to  their 
interest  to  unite  in  unions,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  master 
to  offer  to  the  more  efficient  workers  wages  propor- 
tionate to  their  efficiency,  lest  inefficient  workers  should 

1  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  710. 
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claim  a  rise  in  wages  to  make  their  standard  equal  to 
that  of  the  more  efficient  worker.  There  is  thus  the 
tendency  for  wages  to  approximate  to  the  worth  of  the 
marginal  or  least  efficient  workman,  and  this,  when  it 
does  arise,  is  not  to  be  met  by  asking  the  Trade  Unions 
to  depart  from  their  accustomed  policy,  and  to  restore 
conditions  of  free  competition.  It  seems  that  the  only 
practical  way  is  either  to  introduce  a  proper  system 
of  piece-work,  which  will  allow  the  marginal  workman 
a  living  wage  and  enable  the  more  skilled  workman 
to  earn  considerably  enhanced  wages,  or  to  introduce 
some  scheme  of  profit-sharing  by  which  part  of  the 
"  consumer's  surplus,"  where  it  exists,  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  workers.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  while  a  fair  profit  is  made  on  all  the  labour  em- 
ployed, there  are  some  men  who  do  not  contribute  to 
the  industry  an  amount  equal  to  their  wages.  In 
this  case,  any  deficiency  in  hiring  this  labour  is  made 
up  for  by  the  "  consumer's  surplus  "  which  the  em- 
ployer obtains  on  the  more  efficient  labour. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  demand  of  the  workers 
for  "  surplus-value  "  is  proclaimed.  Karl  Marx  asks, 
what  this  so-called  capital  is  that  draws  around  it, 
vampire-like,  hordes  of  men  and  women?  He  admits 
that  the  workman  could  not  advance  without  the 
capital  provided  for  him,  and  while  recognizing  the 
value  of  capital,  he  asks  how  capital  came  into  being. 
He  answers  that  in  the  past  masters  robbed  men  of 
some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  stored  this  in 
the  form  of  capital,  and  that  accordingly  capital  is 
really  dead  labour,  and  that  none  of  the  living  have 
any  special  right  to  lay  claim  to  it,  but  that  it  belongs 
to  the  dead.  This  theory  strikes  at  the  root  of  any 
law  of  inheritance.  We  do  not  stay  to  trace  the  results 
of  the  application  of  this  theory  on  saving. 

One  good  thing  which  the  Capitalist  system  has  done 
is,  that  it  gave  money  to  a  number  of  people  who  did 
not  consume  it  directly,  but  who  set  it  apart  for  the 
purposes  of  production,  and  employees  have  been  able 
to  improve  their  position  very  considerably  because  of 
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the  co-operation  of  capital  in  the  form  of  machinery. 
While  one  would  view  with  very  grave  fear  any  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  present  capitalistic  system,  one  must 
recognize  that  the  possible  lines  of  improvement  are 
many.  Mr.  Penty  deals  with  the  defects  in  our  present 
system.  As  is  to  be  expected,  he  denounces  Capitalism 
in  no  measured  terms,  and  is  equally  opposed  to 
Roman  Law,  which  he  regards  as  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  since  he  holds  that  the  aim  of  Roman  Law 
is  not,  like  the  aim  of  Mediaeval  Law,  to  enable  good 
men  to  live  among  bad,  but  to  enable  rich  men  to  live 
among  poor.1  He  holds  that  Roman  Law  emphasizes 
the  rights  of  the  rich,  and  the  claims  they  can  make 
upon  society,  without  at  the  same  time  demanding 
from  them  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  are 
the  counterpart  of  rights.  He  asserts  that  the  hands  of 
the  clock  were  turned  back,  first  when  Christianity 
restored  the  communal  basis  of  society  after  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  capitalism  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
and  again  when  this  communal  basis  was  destroyed  by 
the  establishment  of  Roman  Law;  and  demands  that 
the  hands  of  the  clock  should  again  be  turned  back  and 
Roman  Law  abolished.  This  emphasis  on  the  duties 
of  all  classes  is  essential.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  every  person  should  be  forced  into  the  arena  of 
every -day  labour.  There  are  many  very  important  and 
necessary  tasks  which  to-day  are  performed  for  society 
gratuitously  by  public-minded  men  and  women,  who  by 
their  circumstances  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
earning  a  living,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  should 
be  no  place  for  the  able-bodied  person  who  makes  no 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  society  by  some 
adequate  social  service,  paid  or  unpaid.  Great 
Britain's  income  from  home  sources  in  1913-14  was 
£2,000,000,000  or  £2,100,000,000.  According  to  Mr. 
Bowley,2  on  the  assumption  that  each  family  has  live 
members,  an  equal  division  would  give  £230  to  each 

1  A  Guildsman's  Interpretation  of  History  (1920),  p.  32. 

2  Division  of  Product  of  Industry  (1919),  quoted  in  Marshall : 
Industry  and  Trade  (1919),  p.  506. 
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family,  or  after  deducting  all  rates  and  taxes,  a  net 
income  of  £170.  As  the  exact  average  for  families  is 
4|>  this  would  give  £153  from  home  sources,  or  including 
the  income  from  abroad,  £162.  Those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  would  doubtless  imagine  that 
a  general  division  would  have  resulted  in  a  much  higher 
income  than  this. 

Much  good  would  be  done  to  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity if  we  could  discover  the  real  profits  made  on 
each  industry.  In  1913  the  democratic  party  came  into 
power  in  the  United  States,  and  reduced  the  tariff  on 
the  import  of  pottery  goods  into  the  United  States  from 
60  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  There  was  grave  dissatis- 
faction among  the  American  firms  in  the  trade,  and  in 
order  to  allay  the  dissatisfaction,  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  discover  how  American  profits  compared  under 
the  reduced  tariff  with  the  profits  of  other  countries. 
The  committee  of  investigation  threatened  any  country 
which  did  not  allow  an  opportunity  of  investigation 
with  a  rise  in  the  tariff  from  40  per  cent,  to  the  former 
rate  of  60  per  cent.,  and  particulars  were  collected 
regarding  the  trade  in  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  Commission  was  engaged 
in  a  similar  investigation  in  France  when  the  war  broke 
out.  The  figures  are  very  interesting.  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  discover  what  percentage  of  the  selling 
price  went  in  costs  and  what  percentage  went  in  profits. 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


United 

States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Materials 

20-05 

28-74 

14-27 

17-14 

Labour 

47-94 

40-84 

44-04 

39-78 

Kiln  fuel      . 

6-84 

8-19 

8-84 

9-40 

Power,  heat,  light 

1-13 

3-05 

3-40 

3-52 

Office  and  general  expenses 
Fixed  charges       .                   w 

3-07 
•54 

3-07 
1-85 

4-08 
4-02 

6-04 
2-36 

Cost  of  packing     . 

5-11 

6-58 

4-55 

7-28 

Cost  of  selling 

4-71 

1-73 

6-59 

2-34 

Total  cost    .... 

89-39 

94-05 

89-79 

87-86 

Net  earnings,  on  turnover      ;  » 

10-61 

5-95 

10-21 

12-14 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  profits  in  Great 
Britain  were  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  profits 
made  in  other  countries.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
amount  spent  on  labour  was  lower  than  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Germany,  and  that  the  total  amount 
which  went  to  Labour  and  Capital  in  Great  Britain  was 
46-79  per  cent.,  as  against  51-92  per  cent,  in  Austria, 
54-25  per  cent,  in  Germany  and  58-55  per  cent,  in  United 
States.  This  demand  for  publicity  regarding  profits  is 
frequently  made  at  present.  In  the  Coal  Industry 
Commission  Act,  1919,  Section  LXXVII  reads  as 
follows  : — 

The  Minister  of  Mines  shall  cause  the  following 
statistics  to  be  made  public  : — 

(a)  The    quarterly    financial  return    from    each  dis- 

trict ; 

(b)  the  output  from  each  district ; 

(c)  the  number  of  persons  employed  above  and  below 

ground ; 

(d)  the  cost  per  ton  of  getting  and  distributing  coal, 

showing  proportion    due    to  wages,   material, 
management,  interest  and  profit; 

(e)  the  amount  of  coal  produced  per  man  per  shift ; 
(/)  the  amount  of  absenteeism.1 

If  an  industry  is  not  able  to  provide  a  living  wage  for 
those  employed  in  it,  it  ought  to  be  discontinued, 
except  perhaps  in  very  special  cases  where,  in  the 
national  interest,  Government  aid  of  some  kind  may  be 
advisable,  and  in  the  Peace  Treaty  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  paying  an  adequate  wage  to  all.  An 
adequate  wage  does  not  necessarily  involve  that  wages 
in  the  same  trade  should  be  equal  through  the  whole 
country,  but  that  any  variation  should  be  simply  in 
proportion  to  differences  in  cost  of  living  in  the  different 
districts.  When  prices  are  controlled,  and  prices  in  all 
districts  tend  to  reach  the  maximum ;  the  former  dis- 
parity between  prices  in  town  districts  and  country 
1  Hodges  :  Nationalization  of  the  Mines  (1920),  p.  146. 
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districts  has  been  practically  abolished.  The  growth 
of  plot-holding  in  towns  has  contributed  further  to  this. 
These  factors  help  to  explain  the  demand  made  in  1920 
by  the  joiners  and  others  that  the  same  scale  of  wages 
should  be  paid  in  every  part.  There  is  sometimes  a 
great  disparity  in  wages  when  one  town  is  compared 
with  another.  In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Builders' 
National  Parliament  it  was  found  that : — 

(a)  Masons'  wages  were  higher  in  London  than  in 

Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

(b)  Painters'  wages  were  lower  in  London  than  in 

Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

(c)  When  compared  with  these  other  towns,  wages  in 

Crewe,  Bedford  and  Taunton  were  much  too 
low. 

This  irregularity  is  a  cause  of  industrial  friction.  When 
a  demand  is  made  for  higher  wages  the  position  in  the 
worse-paid  districts  is  quoted  against  any  advance,  on 
the  ground  that  competition  from  these  districts  would 
be  injurious.  The  Builders'  National  Parliament  aims, 
not  at  equalizing  monetary  wages  throughout  the 
country,  but  at  maintaining  real  wages  on  a  uniform 
level. 

In  estimating  wages  we  must  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  employment  provided  within  a  year.  In 
parlour  millinery,  for  example,  the  busy  season  lasts 
for  six  months ;  while  in  wholesale  it  extends  to  eight 
or  nine  months.1  In  millinery  manufacture  the  busy 
season  lasts  from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  months,  and 
while  most  of  the  employees  try  to  get  other  work  in 
the  slack  season,  this  work  is  generally  worse  paid. 
In  pre-war  days,  sweating  was  not  uncommon  in  Europe. 
Our  own  country  provided  many  examples,  although 
other  countries  were  worse.  In  Belgium,  for  example, 
in  1896  there  were  47,000  young  girls  working  in  lace 
factories  for  twelve  and  a  half  hours  daily  and  earning 

1 "  Millinery  as  a  Trade  for  Women."  Vol.  V  of  Studies  in 
Economic  Relations  of  Women,  p.  45, 
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0-67  franc  per  day,  and  girls  of  eighteen  earned  1  franc 
per  day.  An  instance  is  given  of  "  une  dentelliere  tres 
habile,"  who  earned  two  francs  in  fourteen  hours.1 
Wage  conditions  in  China,  India  and  Japan  cannot  be 
very  easily  understood  by  people  in  the  West.  The 
Indian  who  uses  the  floor  of  his  house  as  his  dining- 
table,  and  makes  leaves  serve  as  plates,  and  is  satisfied 
with  the  sun  and  stars,  when  the  men  of  the  West  ask 
for  a  clock  and  a  watch,  has  a  much  lower  subsistence 
cost  than  the  people  of  the  West.  Yet  consideration 
of  the  number  of  articles  they  can  dispense  with  must 
not  be  allowed  to  drive  from  pur  minds  how  low  the 
standard  of  life  is  which  prevails  among  the  workers  of 
the  East. 

One  can  understand  how,  with  her  primitive  methods 
of  agriculture  and  industry,  Japan  does  not  provide 
an  adequate  reward  for  the  labourers  she  employs. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  cultivated  land 
are  turned  over  three  or  four  times  annually  by  direct 
hand-labour.  Men  pull  loads  up  to  twelve  hundred- 
weights; machinery  is  disliked;  Mr.  Luffmann  asserts 
that  Japan  could  produce  twenty  times  as  much  with 
the  same  number  of  hands  and  no  greater  outlay.2 
In  some  villages  in  China  also,  conditions  are  still  very 
primitive.  The  people  keep  their  own  silkworms ;  they 
build  their  houses  with  mud  bricks,  and  no  commodities 
are  bought  from  outside  the  village  except  paper  and 
salt.  Costs  are  correspondingly  low.  Expressed  in 
British  money,  coal  can  be  purchased  in  some  parts 
at  6d.  or  7d.  per  cwt. ;  rice  at  Id.  per  Ib.  and  six  or 
seven  eggs  for  a  penny.  Many  have  been  attracted 
into  the  Chinese  Army  because  the  rate  of  pay,  ten 
dollars  a  month,  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
regular  standard  of  wages.3  Mr.  Luffmann  tells  how  in 
Japan  a  man,  running  all  the  time,  drove  him  five  or 
six  miles  in  a  ricksha  for  50  sen,  or  Is.  Id.  T.  Makato 

1  J.  Lewinski :   L1 Evolution  Industrielle  de  la  Bclgique,  p.  292. 

2  C.  B.  Luffmann  :   The  Harvest  of  Japan  (1920),  p.  254. 
8  A-  S.  Roe  :  Chqnce  and  Change  in  China,  p.  17» 
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declares  that  his  countrymen  have  a  lower  standard  of 
living  than  any  other  people.  "In  no  countries  are 
the  working,  wealth-producing  masses  reduced  to  so 
low  a  standard  of  comfort,"  and  he  states  that  the 
Japanese  standard  is  "  decidedly  lower  than  that  of 
the  former  negro  slaves  in  America."  l 

A  writer  on  conditions  in  China  endeavours  to  explain 
how  the  Chinese  standard  of  life  compares  with  the 
Western.  Referring  to  conditions  prior  to  the  war,  and 
excluding  the  Treaty  Ports,  where  wages  are  high,  he 
states  that  a  good  wage  for  a  Chinese  worker  was  15 
cents  per  day.  Against  this  he  takes  a  low  wage  of  a 
British  artisan,  5s.  per  day,  for  which  he  states  that 
45  Ibs.  of  flour  could  be  bought.  Wheat  flour  possesses 
one-third  more  blood  value  than  rice,  so  that  45.  Ibs. 
of  flour  would  equal  60  Ibs.  of  rice,  but  the  Chinaman 
can  purchase  with  the  15  cents  he  earns  only  4  Ibs. 
of  rice,  and  accordingly,  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
British  worker  is  fifteen  times  better  off  than  the 
Eastern.2  Wages  of  girls  in  general  ate  so  low  that 
they  could  not  support  the  girls  if  they  lived  outside 
the  factory;  by  the  necessity  of  their  conditions  they 
have  to  sleep  in  great  dormitories  attached  to  their 
places  of  employment.  Mr.  F.  Coleman  describes  one 
factory  in  which  girls  work  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with 
two  hours  off  through  the  day,  and  are  allowed  two 
factory  holidays  per  month.  The  girls  sleep  in  these 
great  dormitories  and  practically  spend  their  lives  in 
the  factories.3  From  their  wage  of  5d.  per  day  they 
pay  2|d.  to  the  firm  for  food.  One  writer  has  declared 
that  of  a  hundred  women  entering  Japanese  factories, 
only  twenty  ever  return  to  their  homes,  the  rest  dying 
after  a  short  period  of  factory  life,  and  while  one  cannot 
quote  this  as  an  authoritative  statement,  there  must  be 
much  truth  behind  it.  There  is  need  for  strict  regula- 
tion of  such  conditions,  and  until  such  problems  have 

1  Japanese  Notions  of  European  Political  Economy,  p.  38. 

2  Paul  Myron  :   Our  Chinese  Chances  through  Europe's  War, 

3  Coleman  ;   The  Far  East  Unveiled, 
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been  dealt  with,  the  questions  which  really  count  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
East  remain  unsolved ;  in  the  course  of  time  the  League 
of  Nations  will  take  steps  to  deal  directly  with  these 
urgent  problems. 

Great  difficulties  arise  when  in  the  same  labour 
market  white  and  coloured  workers  compete.  The 
under-spending  of  the  Japanese  workmen  allows  them 
to  undercut  the  white  workmen  who  compete  with 
them,  and  with  the  increasing  emigration  of  Japanese 
workers  the  problem  grows.  In  1892,  for  example,  in 
Hawai,  which  is  six  days'  sail  from  Yokohama,  there 
were  13,000  Japanese;  in  1909  there  were  between 
75,000  and  85,000.!  In  California  it  was  recently  found 
that  of  50,000  Japanese,  475  were  landholders.  While 
the  Chinese  compete  with  the  whites  in  very  few  trades, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  ambition  of  the  Japanese  work- 
man.2 In  pre-war  days  66  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
working  forces  of  the  Californian  sugar-beet  industry 
were  Japanese.  The  Japanese  worker  earned  $1-25  to 
$1-50  per  day,  and  spent  for  his  subsistence  about 
20  or  30  cents.3  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Eastern 
peoples  are  not  the  only  ones  who  by  their  lower  standard 
of  living  have  augmented  the  Labour  Problem  of  the 
West.  After  the  Irish  famine  of  1846  there  was  an 
invasion  of  Irishmen  to  the  Massachusetts  Mills.  While 
in  1846  hardly  any  Irishmen  were  in  the  Lowell  Mills, 
in  January  1853  more  than  one-third  of  the  11,976 
operatives  were  foreigners,  generally  Irish,  who  by  their 
low  subsistence  level  were  able  to  work  at  a  wage  below 
the  standard  rate.4 

In  all  lands  there  is  need  for  the  application  of  the 
third  principle  referred  to  in  Article  427  of  the  Treaty : 
"  The  payment  to  the  employed  of  a  wage  adequate 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  as  this  is 

1  Henri  Labroue  :  IS  Imperialisms  Japonais,  p.  23. 

2  Lawton  :  Empires  of  the  Far  East,  p.  404. 

3  K.  K.  Kawakami :   American-Japanese  Relations  (1912). 

4  S.  M.  Kingsbury  :  Labour  Laws  ana1  Their  Enforcement  (1911 ), 
p.  57, 
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understood  in  their  time  and  country."  Had  workers 
in  our  important  industries  been  told  six  years  ago 
that  they  would  now  be  earning  the  wages  common 
to-day,  they  would  have  felt  that  all  they  had  been 
struggling  for  would  have  been  achieved.  The  new 
level  of  prices  has,  however,  nullified  much  of  the 
increase,  for  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  with  great 
speed.  This  increased  cost  of  living  is  almost  world- 
wide. A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  fifty-six  leading 
articles  in  Japan  shows  how,  during  the  war  period, 
prices  have  advanced  by  at  least  160  per  cent.1 


October  1904  Price  of  56  articles 
July  1914 
June  1915 
June  1916 
June  1917 
June  1918 


July    1919 


100 

125-75 

126-84 

147-46 

192-21 

249-05 

326-79 


As  against  this  increase  of  cost  of  living  in  Japan, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  over  1914 
figures  of  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  but  since, 
in  addition  to  the  increased  rate  of  wages,  longer  hours 
are  wrought,  the  total  income  compares  more  favour- 
ably with  the  1914  income  than  is  indicated  by  the 
above  increase  in  rate  of  wages. 

•  It  is  important  to  have  a  system  of  index  numbers 
which  will  represent  adequately  the  changes  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  The  system  of  index 
numbers  used  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  took  into 
consideration  the  price  from  year  to  year  of  forty-five 
leading  articles;  the  quantity  consumed  was  also 
estimated,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  calculations  a 
number  was  found  which  indicated  how  the  level  of 
prices  compared  with  prices  in  a  former  year.  The 
rationing  of  the  more  important  articles  of  food,  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  other  articles  for  which  in 
pre-war  days  there  was  a  great  demand,  have  made  our 
present  system  of  index  numbers  less  reliable  than  it 

1  ^'Information  ouvrUre  et  sociale,  "  L'qveil  ouvrier  au  Japan," 
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would  otherwise  have  been.  In  March  1917  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  the  cost  of  food  was  94  per  cent., 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  become  necessary  to 
use  margarine  for  butter ;  and  there  was  a  great  limita- 
tion of  the  supplies  of  eggs,  sugar,  fish  and  other  com- 
modities, so  that,  allowing  for  the  enforced  diminution 
of  consumption  of  certain  more  expensive  articles,  the 
increase  was  really  about  61  per  cent.1  With  100  as 
the  index  number  for  the  year  1900  the  index  numbers 
for  later  years  are  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 


1910  . 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  . 

1916  . 
1920  (March) 


108-8 
116-5 
117-3 
143-9 
185-5 
272 


Index  numbers  are  at  best  defective  guides,  but  they 
clearly  indicate  general  tendencies.  Figures  published 
in  July  1919  by  the  Berne  Statistical  Society,  dealing 
with  food,  clothes  and  rent,2  show  that,  during  the 
war  period,  the  cost  of  these  three  items  of  expenditure 
rose  in  Italy  by  481  per  cent.,  in  France  by  368  per 
cent.,  in  Switzerland  by  257  per  cent.,  in  Great  Britain 
by  240  per  cent.,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America 
by  22  per  cent.  To  obtain  a  reliable  basis  of  comparison 
for  the  present  time,  considerable  changes  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  index  numbers,  since  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  different  commodities  consumed  have 
changed  greatly. 

The  author  was  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  the  investigations  in  1918  in  Glasgow  in  connection 
with  the  Government  Enquiry  into  the  Cost  of  Living 
among  the  working-classes,  and  an  examination  of 
twenty-five  forms  filled  up,  giving  an  account  of  the 
amount  paid  in  a  certain  week  in  the  early  summer  of 
1918,  gives  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  living  at  that  time. 

1  Deeley  :    Labour  Difficulties  and  Suggested  Solutions  (1920), 
p.  67. 

2  Quoted  in  Robert  Bell ;  My  Second  Country  (France)  (1920). 
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In  these  twenty-five  homes  there  were  eighty-two 
persons  who  were  over  eighteen,  of  whom  fifty-six  were 
wage  earners;  there  were  ninety  people  under  eighteen, 
of  whom  thirteen  were  wage  earners.  No  account  was 
taken  of  boots,  stockings  or  underclothing,  or  of  such 
extras  as  tobacco,  but  returns  were  given  of  the  coal, 
gas,  rent  and  articles  of  food  which  were  used.  In 
these  homes,  in  which  the  standard  of  living  varied 
considerably,  it  was  found  that  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  these  items  during  that  week  was  £86  9s.  6d.9 
giving  an  average  expenditure  per  person  of  10s.  7d. 
per  week,  irrespective  of  age.  Two  items  of  this  ex- 
penditure had  not  risen  as  high  as  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  left  unregulated.  The  Rent 
Restriction  Act  kept  rents  from  rising,  and  the  average 
amount  per  head  for  rent  was  found  to  be  ll|d.  The 
Government  subsidy  made  bread  cheaper  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been ;  on  this  Is.  per  head  was  expended. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  average  expenditure 
on  oatmeal  was  less  than  2|d.  per  head,  on  potatoes 
almost  4d.  per  head,  on  eggs  just  over  Is.  per  head. 
The  field  of  enquiry  was  limited ;  thrifty  homes,  in  which 
there  was  little  waste,  were  chosen.  One  must  remem- 
ber also  that  the  average  of  10s.  7d.  per  week  does 
not  include  clothing,  tobacco,  and  other  similar  articles, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  thrifty  homes  there  is 
so  great  an  expenditure  on  food,  one  realizes  more 
clearly  how  great  a  part  of  the  higher  wages  of  to-day 
goes  to  pay  the  increased  cost  of  living. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

"  The  principle  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  remunera- 
tion for  work  of  equal  value"  (Peace  Treaty  :  Art.  427,  7.) 

IN  the  Authorized  Daily  Prayer  Book  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire  the  morn- 
ing order  of  service  is  given.  The  men  say,  "  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  Who 
hast  not  made  me  a  woman,"  while  the  women  respond, 
"  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
Universe,  Who  hast  made  me  according  to  Thy  will." 
There  was  much  need  to  fight  against  such  a  low  con- 
ception of  womanhood.  The  New  Testament  teaching, 
that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  barbarian, 
male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free,  must  have  seemed 
revolutionary  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  even  in  our  day  we  have  not  fully  realized  the 
implications  of  this  teaching.  All  countries  have  been 
slow  in  giving  women  their  due  place  in  industrial, 
political  and  social  life.  When  we  think  of  the  struggle 
of  Elizabeth  Blackwell  in  America  to  enter  some  medical 
college,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she  was  refused  by  all 
the  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  by  twelve  of 
the  smaller  schools  of  the  northern  States,  being  at  last 
allowed  to  enter  Geneve  College  in  New  York  State; 
or  when  we  recall  the  story  of  Jex  Blake,1  who,  after 
canvassing  the  Senatus  of  Edinburgh  University,  was 
in  1869  allowed  to  study,  a  Court  of  Session  deciding 
later  that  the  University  Court  had  done  something 
illegal  in  admitting  her  to  the  University,  we  realize 
how  hard  was  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of 
woman. 

There  have  been  exponents  of  Feminism  who  have 

1  E.  Picton  Turberville  :  Christ  and  Woman's  Power. 
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laid  undue  emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  "women's 
rights,"  but  most  people  have  come  to  realize  that 
women  are  bound  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  future,  in  spheres  of  service  from  which  they  were 
formerly  excluded.  Professor  Dewey,  while  recognizing 
the  unique  importance  of  women's  work  in  the  home, 
insists  on  the  need  for  a  careful  definition  of  the  limits 
of  the  home.  "  A  theory  that  would  limit  the  mother 
to  the  home  must  needs  first  to  define  the  home.  To 
measure  its  responsibility  by  the  limit  of  the  street-door 
is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  sphere  of  justice  is 
limited  by  the  walls  of  the  court  room."  l 

The  throwing  open  of  the  universities  to  women 
created  an  equal  standard  of  education  among  men  and 
women  and  increased  the  possibilities  of  competition 
between  the  sexes,  thus  raising  in  an  acute  form  the 
problem  of  the  remuneration  of  women.  We  have  in 
the  League  Covenant  the  principle  of  Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work.  This  principle  was  not  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration at  the  Washington  Conference,  and  its  exact 
meaning  is  not  quite  clear  on  a  first  examination.  The 
National  Union  of  Clerks  has  adopted  the  phrase  "  Equal 
Payment  for  Similar  Duties,"  while  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Women  Workers  use  the  phrase  "  Equal  Pay  for 
the  same  Job."  Mrs.  Webb  objects  to  the  vagueness 
of  statement  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  She  declares  2  that 
the  statement  in  the  Treaty  that  "  equal  pay  shall  be 
given  to  women  and  men  for  work  of  equal  value  in 
quantity  and  quality  "  will  lead  to  many  evasions,  and 
she  pointy  out  that  there  are  three  ways  of  interpreting 
the  phrase.  It  may  mean  : — 

1.  Equal  pay  for  equal  efforts  and  sacrifice. 

2.  Equal  pay  for  equal  product. 

3.  Equal  pay  for  equal  value ; 

and  she  asks,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
third  sense,  how  the  "  equal  value  "  is  to  be  computed  ? 

1  Quoted  Hetherington  and  Muirhead  :   Social  Purpose. 

2  The  Wages  of  Men  and  Women,  Should  they  be  Equal  ?  p.  38. 
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Is  it  "  equal  value  to  the  ultimate  consumer,"  or  "  equal 
value  to  the  community  at  large,"  or  "  equal  value  to 
the  employer  "  ?  With  varying  costs  of  upkeep,  the 
same  worker  may  create  different  values  to  different 
employers. 

The  principle  does  not  apply  where  men  are  better 
able  to  do  the  work  than  women,  but  it  applies  where 
men  and  women  are  doing  similar  work  and  where  both 
are  equally  qualified.  There  are  cases  in  Lancashire 
where  men  and  women  are  equal  in  their  rate  of  wages. 
The  Lancashire  women  weavers  combine  with  men  in 
the  same  Trade  Unions,  and  the  men  on  the  London 
'buses  helped  the  women  to  struggle  for  equal  pay. 
Where  men  and  women  worked  beside  each  other  on 
the  same  machines  and  on  piece-work  a  different  rate 
of  payment  per  unit  of  product  was  introduced.  In  the 
First  Schedule  of  Directions  relating  to  "  the  Employ- 
ment and  Remuneration  of  Girls  under  Eighteen  Years 
of  Age  on  Munitions  Work  of  a  class  which  prior  to  the 
war  was  customarily  done  by  men  of  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  over  in  districts  where  such  work  was  carried 
on,"  the  regulations  were  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Case  of  Piece  Workers. 

17  to  18  years — The  piece-work  price  paid  or  allowed  for  the  same 
or  similar  work  when  customarily  done  by 
men,  less  10  per  cent. 

16  to  17  years — Ditto,  less  20  per  cent. 
Under  16  years — Ditto,  less  30  per  cent. 

In  the  Case  of  Premium  Bonus  Workers. 

17  to  18  years — The  time  allowed    shall    be    that    customarily 

allowed  to  men  for  the  same  or  similar  work, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  girls  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  man's  time  rate,  less  10 
per  cent. 

16  to  17  years — Ditto,  less  20  per  cent. 

Under  16  years — Ditto,  less  30  per  cent.1 

There  are  some  whose  point  of  view  would  be  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  men  and  women  working  together  on 

1  Munitions  of  War :  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  (1917), 
No.  1120. 
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the  same  machines  and  under  such  conditions  as  this 
schedule  indicates.  One  writer  declares  l  that  "  when 
a  woman  is  doing  work  identical  in  nature  and  equal 
in  quantum  to  that  of  a  man,  it  means  that  she  is 
doing  more  than  a  woman's  work,  and  overtaxing  and 
injuring  her  constitution  therefore,  or  it  means  that  he 
is  doing  less  than  a  man's  work,  and  slacking  therefore." 
This  reactionary  point  of  view  is  in  keeping  with  the 
general  position  of  the  same  writer,  who  maintains  that 
women  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Parliament,  but 
that  there  should  be  two  separate  Parliaments,  one  of 
men  and  one  of  women,  each  house  having  the  power 
to  reject  the  findings  of  the  other.  There  are,  however, 
cases  where  men  and  women  can  do  the  same  work  and 
can  do  it  equally  efficiently,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
the  principle  is  meant  to  apply.  Thorold  Rogers  pointed 
out  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  unskilled  women's  work 
was  equally  well  paid  with  that  of  men,  but  disparity 
soon  arose.  From  an  examination  of  forty-three  cotton 
mills  in  Manchester  in  1833,  it  was  found  that  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  eighteen,  female  workers  and  male 
workers  received  equal  wages.  Between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-one,  758  males  received  an  average 
of  105.  4sd.,  while  1822  females  received  an  average  of 
8s.  lid.  From  twenty-one  upwards,  3632  males  received 
an  average  of  22s.  5f  d.,  while  3910  females  received  an 
average  of  9s.  6|d.  At  present  there  is  almost  a  universal 
tendency  to  pay  men  higher  wages  than  women  for  all 
kinds  of  work.  One  or  two  cases  may  be  taken  at 
random.  In  a  proclamation  posted  in  the  streets  of 
Naples  in  March  1920  we  find  the  wages  paid  to  male 
and  female  attendants  in  hospitals.  In  three  hospitals 
the  maximum  per  man  per  month  is  217  lire  and  the 
minimum  191 ;  in  another  hospital  209  and  140  respec- 
tively; in  a  fifth  138  and  120;  in  a  sixth  98  and  78; 
and  in  a  seventh  all  receive  65.  These  wages  are  about 
the  lowest  at  present  prevailing  in  Naples,  but  the 

1  Arabella   Kenealy :    Feminism   and  Sex  Extinction   (1920), 
p.  226. 
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wages  of  women  vary  from  a  maximum  of  60  to  a 
minimum  of  45.  A  question  was  recently  asked  in 
Parliament  regarding  wages  in  Japan.  While  one  cannot 
quote  as  authoritative  the  information  provided  in  a 
question,  the  question  was  based  on  the  belief  that  in 
Japan  the  rate  of  wages  for  men  was  from  7%d.  to  lid. 
per  day  and  for  women  4|d.  to  Qd.  per  day.1 

An  additional  war  bonus  was  granted  to  permanent 
civil  servants  in  Great  Britain  to  date  from  January  1, 
1917,  and  the  bonus  for  men  was  in  excess  of  the  bonus 
for  women.  If  the  bonus  had  taken  the  form  of  a 
definite  percentage  on  wages  it  would  have  still  involved 
lower  payment  for  women  than  for  men,  but  while  the 
bonus  was  based  on  wages  men  and  women  who  earned 
the  same  wage  received  a  different  amount  in  bonus.2 

Bonus. 
Amount  earned.  For  Men.  For  Women. 

30s.  or  less       .         .          .     95.  6s. 

Between  30s.  and  40s.   .          .          .8s.  5s. 

40s.  and  60s.   .          .          .7s.  4s.  6d. 

60s.  and  £250  per  annum       5s.  3s.  Gd. 

This  is  clearly  a  proof  that  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  is  not  yet  conceded  in  government 
departments. 

The  low  wages  of  women  present  us  with  a  serious 
problem.  In  Leipsic,  under  a  Sickness  Fund  which  had 
a  total  membership  of  180,000,  of  whom  55,000  were 
women,  while  86  per  cent,  of  the  men  earned  3s.  Qd. 
per  day,  only  5-5  per  cent,  of  the  women  earned  this 
amount,  and  90-8  per  cent,  of  the  women  earned  between 
Is.  and  2s.  Qd.  per  day.  In  Diisseldorf,  Karlsruhe,  and 
Liibeck  the  majority  of  women  earned  only  between 
Is.  Qd.  and  2s.  per  day.3  Before  1912  a  considerable 
number  of  women  employed  in  Great  Britain  earned 
less  than  105.  weekly,  and  the  average  was  less  than 
what  was  required  to  provide  for  a  single  woman ;  the 

1  Hansard,  June  2,  1919. 

2 II.  M.  Osborne  :   Women's  Work  in  War  Time,  p.  103. 
3  Papers  and  Proceedings  :   National  Conference  on  Prevention 
of  Destitution  (1912),  p.  416. 
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situation  is  more  serious  when  we  remember  that  at 
that  time  20-6  per  cent,  of  the  women  engaged  in 
factories  and  workshops  in  the  clothing  trades  and 
27-8  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  textile  trade  were  not 
single,  but  married  or  widows.1  A  large  number  of  the 
women  engaged  in  industry  before  the  war  did  not 
receive  a  living  wage.  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 2 
estimates  that  the  pre-war  subsistence  level  of  a  woman 
was  £l,  made  up  of  125.  for  board  and  lodgings,  4s.  for 
clothing,  and  4s.  for  sundries,  but  he  doubts  if  one 
woman  out  of  ten  employed  in  industry  before  the  war 
received  this  wage.  In  1911,  according  to  Professor 
Bowley,  of  the  eight  million  adult  workers  then  employed, 
only  one  in  four  received  more  than  35s.  weekly,  and 
two  and  a  half  million  received  25s.  or  less.  Mr.  Rowntree 
estimated  that  a  pre-war  minimum  wage  for  a  man 
would  have  to  be  35s.  3d.  Food,  on  a  basis  more 
moderate  than  that  allowed  to  prisoners  and  paupers, 
for  a  man  with  his  wife  and  three  dependent  children, 
would  amount  to  15s.  Id. ;  rent,  6s. ;  clothing,  5s. ;  coal, 
2s.  6d. ;  sundries,  Is.  8d. ;  insurance,  recreation,  etc.,  5s. ; 
35s.  3d.  in  all.  In  The  Human  Needs  of  Labour  he 
gave  another  estimate,  based  on  war  conditions,  and 
regarded  44s.  for  a  man  and  25s.  for  a  woman  as  the 
requisite  minima.  The  women  who  earned  the  higher 
wages  had  to  expend  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  wages 
in  purchasing  the  necessities  of  life. 

A  table  of  American  statistics,  based  on  inquiries  into 
the  budgets  of  a  large  number  of  women  of  all  grades, 
shows  the  proportionate  expenditure  on  food.3 

Factory  workers  spent  38-64  %  of  their  income  on  food. 

Sales-girls  spent  46-05  %        „          „          ,, 

Waitresses  spent  47-17  %         „  „  „ 

Clerical  women  spent  34-91  %        „          „          „ 

Professional  women  spent  27-63  %        „          „          „ 

1  Papers  and  Proceedings  :  National  Conference  on  Prevention 
of  Destitution  (1912),  p.  413. 

2  University    of     Manchester     Publication    on     "  Industrial 
Administration." 

3  k.  M.  Bosworth  :   The  Living  Wage  of  Women  Workers,  p.  45, 
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The  situation  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  figures 
based  on  earnings.     Women  earning  wages  of 

from  3-5  dollars,  spent  in  food  58-3% 

6-8  „         „         „      46-33% 

9-11  „         „         „      34-38% 

12-14  „         „         „       30-340/0 

15  and  over          „        „      23-23  % 

Various  factors  operated  to  keep  women's  wages  low. 
There  was  first  the  lack  of  effective  organization  among 
women,  but  this  is  being  steadily  remedied.  The  advance 
of  Trade  Unionism  among  women  has  been  more  marked 
during  the  last  thirty  years  than  among  other  sections. 
In  1890  the  aggregate  number  of  women  who  were 
members  of  Trade  Unions  was  about  100,000,  and  in 
1907  the  number  was  about  200,000,  of  whom  the 
greatest  number  were  in  textile  industries.1  In  1909 
the  Trade  Boards  Bill  was  passed,  which  enabled  a  legal 
minimum  wage  to  be  prescribed  by  joint  boards  in  four 
specially  low-paid  industries  in  which  women  were  chiefly 
employed,  and  this  put  an  end  to  much  sweating,  and 
stimulated  organization  among  women.  This  process 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Boards,  and  the  legal  minimum  wage  in  1913  to  six 
other  trades,  and  by  a  further  extension  in  1918.  About 
750,000  are  now  in  Trade  Unions.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Women  Workers,  which  is  the  largest  exclusively 
feminine  Union,  increased  its  membership  from  11,000 
in  1914  to  over  60,000  in  1919.  Although  three-quarters 
of  a  million  women  are  in  Trade  Unions,  this  represents 
less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  adult  women  wage-earners, 
but  defective  organization  is  now  a  much  less  important 
factor  in  determining  the  level  of  women's  wages. 

Another  reason  for  the  low  wages  was  that  women 
were  employed  chiefly  in  less  skilled  trades,  for  which 
little  training  was  required,  and  the  supply  of  female 
labour  available  tended  to  exceed  the  demand.  War 
conditions  affected  this  problem  considerably.  At  the 

1  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  :  The  History  of  Trade  Unionise, 
(1920),  p.  494. 
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beginning  of  the  war  women  suffered  very  heavily 
through  lack  of  employment,  owing  to  the  decreasing 
demand  for  many  commodities  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  but  soon  openings  in 
other  trades  were  found  for  them,  and  they  were  engaged 
in  many  operations  in  which  men  were  formerly  em- 
ployed. Their  wages  were  determined  by  government 
regulation,  and  in  many  cases  reached  a  height  formerly 
undreamt  of  as  a  remuneration  for  women.  There  still 
are  many  trades  in  which  women's  wages  are  very  low, 
and  while  regulations  regarding  a  minimum  wage  will 
have  some  effect  in  meeting  the  situation,  there  is  great 
need  for  adequate  training  of  the  less  skilled  women 
workers,  so  that,  in  virtue  of  their  greater  ability  in  the 
processes  of  production,  they  may  reap  an  enhanced 
reward. 

The  element  of  prejudice  against  women's  work  has 
also  had  some  influence  in  deciding  the  standard  of 
women's  wages.  Most  employers,  if  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  paying  equal  rates  to  men  and  women, 
provided  that  the  work  done  were  actually  the  same, 
would  prefer  to  employ  men  only  or  women  only. 
Others  would  certainly  in  every  case  prefer  to  employ 
men  only.  In  the  past  the  assumption  has  been  that 
women's  work  has  been  less  valuable  than  men's,  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  worse  paid.  The  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  women  entered  upon  employment,  not 
to  earn  a  subsistence  wage,  but  to  earn  "  pocket  money," 
and  the  tendency  of  Trade  Boards  in  the  earlier  stages 
to  fix  wages  with  regard  to  the  wages  actually  received 
by  the  lower  paid  workers,  militated  against  an  increase 
in  the  wages  of  women. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  the 
lower  wages  of  women  is  the  assumption  that  women 
should  have  lower  wages  than  men  because  a  woman 
can  live  on  a  smaller  income  than  a  man,  and  because, 
although  many  women  have  dependents  to  support,  the 
majority  have  not.  The  first  assumption,  that  irre- 
spective of  dependents  a  woman  can  live  on  a  smaller 
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income  than  a  man  has  not  been  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  A  perusal  of  the  "  Budgets  of  Expendi- 
ture of  Thirty  Wage-Earning  Women  and  Girls  "  (Cd. 
5963),  published  some  years  ago  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
shows  how  economically  women  can  live,  and  seems  to 
favour  the  view  that  their  subsistence  level  may  be 
lower,  but  at  the  Conference  of  Organizers  of  Trade 
Unions,  Employers  and  others,  held  in  Bristol  in  March 
1918,  convened  by  the  Bristol  Association  for  Industrial 
Reconstruction,  the  finding  was  come  to  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  assume  that  a  woman  can,  as  an  individual, 
subsist  on  less  than  a  man.1 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
difference  in  the  general  subsistence  level  of  households 
of  various  sizes.  Two  sets  of  figures  at  least  have  been 
prepared  to  indicate  the  increased  cost  of  subsistence, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  Although  the 
figures  of  Engels  date  from  1883,  and  the  figures  of 
Atwater  are  twenty  years  later,  it  is  surprising  to  dis- 
cover how  closely  they  correspond.  In  each  case  the 
cost  of  living  of  a  single  man  is  taken  as  the  unit.2 


Man  . 
Woman 
Boy,  14-16 
Girl,  14-16 
Child,  10-13 
Child,  6-9  . 
Child,  2-5  . 
Less  than  2 


Atwater. 
1 

0-8 
0-7 
0-7 
0-6 
0-5 
0-4 
0-3 


Engels. 
1 

0-85 

0-7 

0-7 

0-6 

0-5 

0-39 

0-3 


This  does  not,  of  course,  settle  the  question  regarding 
the  relative  cost  of  living  for  a  single  man  and  for  a 
single  woman,  since  it  is  assumed  that  two  adults  could 
live  together  at  a  cost  less  than  twice  the  cost  involved 
if  they  were  apart.  Unless  wages  are  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  a  workman  and  his  depen- 
dents, labour  will  not  be  forthcoming.  The  average 

1  M.  Bloomfield  :  New  Labour  Movement  in  Great  Britain  (1920), 
p.  263. 

2  Maurice  Halbwachs  :  La  Classe  Ouvriere  et  les  niveaux  de  vie, 
p.  183. 
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married  man  has  to  feed  himself  and  four  dependents ; 
the  average  unmarried  woman  has  less  than  one  depen- 
dent to  maintain;  in  an  examination  of  560  women 
workers  Mr.  Rowntree  found  that  five-sixths  had  no 
dependents.  This  is  the  chief  explanation  of  the  dis- 
parity in  wages  between  the  sexes,  although  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  are  more  bachelors  than  spinsters 
employed  in  industry.1 

The  fact  that  men's  wages  tend  to  be  adequate  to 
maintain  a  family,  while  women's  wages  are  on  a  lower 
standard,  undoubtedly  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  women  with  dependents. 
Still  less  does  it  offer  any  solution  for  the  widow  who 
cannot  work  but  must  somehow  support  her  children. 
These  defects  ought  to  be  removed,  but  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  remove  these  defects  than  to  introduce 
such  a  scheme  for  Endowment  of  Motherhood  as  would 
almost  necessarily  be  involved  if  the  principle  of  Equal 
Pay  for  Equal  Work  were  fully  applied.  One  fears  that 
under  such  conditions  the  competition  of  men  and  women 
would  tend  to  make  wages  inadequate  for  family  needs. 
Present  conditions  so  arrange  themselves  that  a  work- 
man receives  an  income  from  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed indirectly  to  reward  his  wife  for  the  services  which 
she  renders  in  the  home.  This  assumption  would  no 
longer  exist ;  special  payment  would  have  to  be  rendered 
for  the  services  of  the  mother  in  the  home. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  changes  which  would  be 
involved  under  the  new  principle,  one  may  mention  the 
Bill  which  was  brought  forward  some  time  ago  in  New 
South  Wales.  According  to  this  scheme  the  employer 
would  pay  to  married  men  and  to  unmarried  men  the 
same  wages.  While  the  minimum  might  be  improved 
on,  a  State  Arbitration  Board  would  be  asked  to  decide 
what  constitutes  a  living  wage.  This  living  wage  would 
be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  what  is  required  to  keep 
a  husband  and  wife  alive.  All  men,  married  or  single, 
would  be  paid  this  wage.  In  addition,  employers  would 

1  Barbara  Drake  :  Women  in  Trade  Unions  (1920),  p.  228, 
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contribute  to  a  "  Children's  Maintenance  Fund  "  a  fixed 
sum  per  head  of  employees.  This  amount  would  be 
independent  of  the  number  of  married  or  unmarried  men 
in  the  work.  If  the  amount  contributed  varied  with 
the  number  of  married  men  there  would  be  a  tendency 
for  the  employer  to  prefer  unmarried  men,  but  a  fixed 
sum  per  head  would  be  paid  by  the  employer  into  a 
State  fund.  This  sum  would,  when  all  contributions 
from  all  employers  are  added  together,  be  equal  to  the 
amount  required  to  give  an  allowance  in  respect  of  each 
child  of  every  employee  in  all  the  works.  A  sum  addi- 
tional to  wages,  and  based  on  the  number  of  children 
unable  to  support  themselves  in  each  family,  would  be 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  wife  of  the  employee. 

Somewhat  similar  in  aim  are  the  proposals  which  were 
brought  before  the  French  Chamber  by  M.  Lairolle. 
He  proposed  a  bounty  of  £24  for  each  of  the  first  two 
children,  £40  for  the  third,  £60  for  the  fourth,  and  £40 
for  each  additional  child.1  Under  the  New  South  Wales 
scheme  industry  would  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
.maintenance  of  dependents.  With  regard  to  this  matter 
there  are  two  sides.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  the  rewards  of  a  man's  industry 
should  be  adequate  to  maintain  a  family.  If  the  reward 
is  not  adequate  under  present  conditions,  either  the  man 
is  inefficient,  in  which  case  steps  should  be  taken  to 
increase  his  industrial  efficiency,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
factors  are  operating  which  are  rendering  the  scheme  of 
distribution  unjust,  and  he  is  not  receiving  the  due 
reward  of  his  industry,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
improve  the  scheme  of  distribution  of  reward.  To  say, 
as  the  New  South  Wales  scheme  says,  that  the  basis 
wage  should  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  living  of  a 
man  and  his  wife,  introduces  a  false  principle.  The  Iron 
Law  of  Wages  often  seemed  to  apply.  There  were 
periods  during  which  men  received  no  more  than  a 
subsistence  wage,  but  wages  should  be  determined,  not 
by  the  subsistence  level,  but  by  efficiency;  and  if  we 
1  The  Times,  February  1, 1910. 
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stand  by  this  principle,  of  wages  being  determined  by 
efficiency,  we  are  on  much  surer  ground  than  when  we 
trust  to  any  "  Subsistence  "  theory  of  Wages. 

To  throw  upon  Industry  the  responsibility  of  support- 
ing dependents,  in  so  direct  a  manner  as  is  outlined  in 
the  New  South  Wales  scheme,  would  complicate  indus- 
trial questions  by  throwing  upon  industry  non-industrial 
functions.  Any  allowance  for  dependents  should,  if 
given,  come  from  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  while 
we  feel  that  great  moral  issues  arise  when  any  State 
introduces  any  scheme  in  any  way  resembling  that  out- 
lined by  the  Committee  on  the  Endowment  of  Mother- 
hood, if  the  State  should  take  steps  along  these  lines 
taxation  of  income  would  be  a  wiser  source  of  revenue 
than  a  Fund  levied  directly  on  industry,  as  proposed 
in  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  question  of  National  Endow- 
ment of  Motherhood,  with  Mrs.  Burns  as  Joint  Secretary, 
we  find  a  much  more  ambitious  scheme  suggested,  which 
would  cost  for  Great  Britain  144  million  pounds  annually. 
The  scheme,  as  outlined  before  the  National  Birth-Rate 
Commission,  would  be  simply  a  beginning,  as  it  would 
provide  only  for  mothers  with  children  under  five  years. 
Such  mothers  would  receive  12s.  6d.  weekly,  with  5,9. 
for  the  first  child  and  3s.  6d.  for  each  additional  child. 
The  scheme  is  worthy  of  examination  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  clear. 
The  money  for  the  scheme  would  be  raised  by  taxation, 
and  this  taxation  would  naturally  be  larger  as  the  income 
increased.  The  amount  paid  in  endowment  is  to  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  family  and  the  cost  of  living  to  a  man  who  has  no 
children.  One  problem  on  which  the  Committee  divided 
was  whether  the  rates  of  endowment  should  be  equal 
for  all  families,  or  whether  the  endowment  should  rise 
with  income  and  with  the  amount  of  tax  paid.  Those 
who  desire  a  flat  rate  hold  that  the  mother's  responsi- 
bility is  equal  in  all  families,  and  that  the  State  should 
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give  no  preferential  treatment.  The  others  maintain 
that  to  give  equal  treatment  to  all  would  penalize 
families  with  incomes  varying  from  £130  to  £700.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  average  family  would  receive  an 
endowment  of  £55  per  annum.  Since  each  family  is 
taxed,  the  net  advantage  resulting  from  the  scheme 
would  be  £55  less  the  amount  of  tax  paid.  Thus  the 
higher  the  income  the  less  would  be  the  net  advantage, 
under  a  scheme  providing  an  equal  payment  to  all 
families.  Accordingly  the  members  of  the  Committee 
who  favour  a  graded  payment  recommend  that  there 
ought  to  be  the  same  net  gain  in  all  cases  up  to  an 
income  of  £700. 

Suppose  the  tax  for  endowment  is  7|-  per  cent,  on  all 
incomes.  A  family  with  income  of  £78  pays  in  tax  £5, 
which,  if  deducted  from  the  average  of  £55  (for  a  mother 
and  two  children),  gives  annual  gain  of  £50.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  income  is  £700,  the  taxation 
would  be  £52,  and  the  endowment  would  be  195.  instead 
of  12s.  6d.  for  the  mother,  11s.  instead  of  55.  for  the 
first  child  and  8s.  instead  of  3s.  6d.  for  other  children, 
or  £102  in  all  for  a  mother  and  two  children,  or  £50 
above  the  amount  expended  in  taxation.  No  family 
would  receive  at  higher  rates  than  that  based  on  an 
income  of  £700,  so  when  we  come  to  a  family  income  of 
£1400  there  is  paid  in  taxation  £105,  and  the  benefit  of 
£102  (the  maximum  benefit)  is  £3  less  than  what  is  paid 
in  taxation  for  the  purpose.  One  section  of  the  Com- 
mittee felt  that  in  the  case  of  the  unmarried  mother  an 
allowance  should  be  given  to  the  first  child  only;  the 
remainder  of  the  Committee  are  against  any  allowance 
to  unmarried  mothers.  In  Michigan,  Mothers'  Pensions 
already  exist,  and  in  that  State  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  married  and  the  unmarried  mothers.  The 
scheme  laid  before  the  Commission  has  been  described 
because  it  is  an  indication  of  what  is  recognized  to  be 
a  logical  development  of  the  principle  of  Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work.  It  was  pointed  out,  when  the  scheme 
was  discussed  by  the  Birth-Rate  Commission,  that  the 
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estimated  cost  left  out  of  consideration  the  probable 
effect  of  such  a  scheme  on  the  birth-rate.1 

It  is  apparent  that  the  principle  of  Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work  cannot  be  applied  at  once,  but  that  a 
readjustment  of  our  methods  of  paying  wages  would  be 
required.  We  must  remember  that  in  connection  with 
such  schemes  as  the  Endowment  of  Motherhood  serious 
moral  issues  are  involved,  and  great  care  is  necessary 
before  we  make  any  change  along  these  lines.  Miss 
Maud  Royden,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Birth-Rate 
Commission,  declared  that  a  scheme  for  the  Endowment 
of  Motherhood  would  make  men  less  afraid  to  go  on 
strike,  since  they  would  know  that  a  certain  income 
would  be  available  for  their  dependents,  and  that 
women's  wages  would  tend  to  rise  because  of  the  reduced 
supply  of  female  labour,  since  working-class  mothers 
would  not  require  to  go  out  to  work.  Professor  Sidney 
Webb  2  declared  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Endowment 
of  Motherhood  should  lead  to  lower  wages.  It  is  difficult 
to  discover  the  exact  effect  which  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  would  have  oh 
wages.  Dr.  Ludwig  Heyde 3  quotes  from  a  German 
writer  who  advocates  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  on 
the  ground  that  it  "  would  not  only  be  the  best  safe- 
guard against  an  unhealthy  increase  in  women's  work, 
but  it  would  also  be  the  best  means  for  the  social 
elevation  of  the  working  woman." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  men  and  women  competed  on 
equal  terms,  while  there  would  be  no  diminution  of 
wages  so  long  as  demand  was  in  excess  of  the  supply  of 
labour,  the  results  might  be  injurious  to  men's  wages 
in  a  time  when  the  supply  of  labour  exceeded  the 
demand.  Where  there  is  no  differentiation,  unless  there 
is  some  arbitrary  regulation  which  will  keep  wages  from 
falling,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  wages  of  both 
men  and  women  to  sink  to  a  level  higher  than  the 

1  Problems  of  Population  and  Parenthood,  p.  liv. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

3  Social  Politics  in  the  Peace  Covenant  and  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  p.  26. 
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woman's  present  wage,  but  lower  than  the  man's.  Supply 
and  Demand  cannot  help  operating.  The  London 
Schoolmasters'  Association  decided  to  fight  against  Equal 
Pay  for  Equal  Work,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Men  Teachers,  in  an  open  letter  "  to  all  concerned  in 
Educational  Problems,"  declared  that  unless  the  existing 
differentiation  in  wages  were  maintained  women  would 
flood  the  profession.  If  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  wages  would  not  fall  there  would  at 
least  be  a  tendency  for  any  rise  in  wages  to  be  checked. 
In  general  it  may  be  conceded  that  in  industry  to-day 
we  have  women  doing  work  for  which  men  might  be 
employed.  Perhaps  they  are  not  doing  the  work  quite 
as  efficiently,  or  perhaps  they  are  not  attaining  the  same 
output,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  their  work  is 
measured  with  the  work  of  men  the  remuneration  of 
women  is  not  proportionate  to  that  of  men ;  but  if  in 
all  such  cases  the  principle  were  enforced  that  equal  pay 
must  be  given  for  equal  work,  employers  who  now 
employ  women  because  their  work  to  some  extent  is 
cheaper  would  not  have  this  inducement,  and  the  ten- 
dency would  be  to  employ  only  men  and  to  drive  women 
out  of  these  trades.  In  1908  the  National  Union  of 
Shop  Assistants  appointed  a  Minimum  Wage  Committee 
which  brought  in  a  report,  after  discussion  of  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  minimum  wage  for  women  should 
be  three-quarters  of  the  minimum  for  men.  The  follow- 
ing words  occur  in  the  report :  "  If  it  were  possible  to 
insist  on  the  ideal — equal  pay  for  equal  work — we  agree 
that  even  more  (women)  might  be  driven  on  the  surplus 
labour  market  than  at  present."  l  The  tendency  would 
be  for  women  to  be  riveted  to  the  badly  paid  tasks. 
If  society  were  readjusted  in  such  a  way  that  by  schemes 
of  Endowment  of  Motherhood  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  for  men  would  be  relieved,  the  same  caution 
would  not  require  to  be  exercised.  Until  society  has 
changed  its  method  of  remuneration,  and  has  found 
some  means  of  supporting  the  young  life  of  the  com- 
1  Barbara  Drake  :  Women  in  Trade  Unions  (1920),  p.  54. 
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munity  other  than  the  present  system  by  which  the 
wage  of  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  household,  while  the  wage  of  a  woman  is  intended 
to  support  herself  alone,  there  is  great  need  for  caution 
in  the  application  of  the  principle. 

In  so  far  as  it  tends  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  women  in  industry  the  principle  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  Clause  VII  of  the  Peace  Treaty  de- 
clares that  "  all  positions  under  or  in  connection  with 
the  League,  including  the  Secretariat,  shall  be  open 
equally  to  men  and  women."  There  is  room  for  women 
representatives  on  the  Council  and  Assembly  and  various 
Commissions  of  the  League.  Interesting  questions,  for 
example,  arise  in  connection  with  Article  XCI  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  which  refers  to  Poland.  In  the  arrange- 
ments regarding  choice  of  nationality  it  has  been  decided 
that  "  option  by  a  husband  will  cover  his  wife,"  and 
some  women's  organizations  are  opposed  to  this  decision. 
In  Article  XXIII  the  League  is  to  be  entrusted  "  with 
the  general  supervision  over  the  execution  of  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and  children  and 
the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs."  The 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  holds 
that  in  grouping  together  such  matters  as  the  white 
slave  traffic  and  the  traffic  in  opium  and  drugs,  the 
Treaty  shows  "  a  lack  of  perspective  in  human  values 
against  which  every  woman  in  the  world  is  gqing  to 
arise."  Many  other  questions  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
women  should  be  on  the  committees  which  deal  with 
them.  The  American  Association  holds  that  one  of  the 
Government  delegates  to  the  Labour  Office  of  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  a  woman. 

Meantime  there  is  clearly  room  for  improvement  in 
a  particular  direction.  Society  rewards  the  women 
whose  duties  confine  them  to  the  home  by  giving  to 
all  men,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  a  wage  which 
should  be  able  to  support  a  wife  and  family,  but  what 
about  society's  recognition  of  the  services  of  a  widow 
who  supports  her  children  and  who,  because  of  home 
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duties,  cannot  earn  an  income,  or  even  at  most  can 
earn  an  income  which  is  fixed  on  the  assumption  that 
she  is  without  dependents.  It  is  wrong,  of  course,  to 
say  that  all  women's  wages  are  not  able  to  support 
dependents,  but  it  is  with  the  theory  that  we  are  con- 
cerned meantime.  The  widow  in  caring  for  her  children 
is  rendering  as  great  a  service  to  the  community  as  the 
mother  who  attends  to  the  home  while  her  husband 
earns  wages,  but  while  the  latter  receives  her  reward 
indirectly,  the  widow  is  often  dependent  on  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities. 

.  The  Bill  to  provide  for  Pensions  for  Women  with 
Children,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Tyson  Wilson, 
came  before  Parliament  on  January  20,  1920,  but  was 
set  aside  on  technical  grounds.  The  Bill  suggested  a 
weekly  allowance  to  widows  of  36s.  Sd.  where  there  is 
one  child ;  where  there  are  two  children  44s.  2d. ;  where 
there  are  three  children  50s.  2d.,  with  6s.  for  each  addi- 
tional child.  Section  B  of  the  statutory  provisions  in- 
cluded women  deserted  by  their  husbands  or  granted  a 
judicial  separation,  and  in  other  respects  went  too  far. 
Clause  5  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  marriage  relationship ; 
but  much  might  have  been  said  for  the  Bill  if  it  had 
excluded  all  but  widows.  The  scale  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  amount  at  present  given  for  such  cases 
as  poor  relief,  but  some  step  should  be  taken  along 
these  lines.  In  1908  there  were  32,773  able-bodied 
widows  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  and  92,344  children 
of  such  widows,  making  the  average  number  of  children 
to  each  widow  2-82.  A  great  part  of  the  public  money 
required  would  be  saved  by  the  Poor  Law  authority 
which  at  present  has  to  deal  with  such  cases.  While 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Relief  of  Distress 
(issued  in  1909)  differ  on  many  matters,  they  are  unani- 
mous in  condemning  the  conditions  found  prevailing 
among  the  widows  and  children  subsisting  on  Poor  Law 
Relief.1  The  scale  proposed  in  the  programme  of  the 
1  Vol.  I,  p.  57. 
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National  Union  of  Societies  for  Equal  Citizenship,  pub- 
lished in  March  1919,  suggested  amounts  varying  from 
205.  5d.  weekly  for  a  widow  with  one  child  to  425.  Id. 
where  there  are  six  children,  and  increasing  by  45.  2d. 
for  every  additional  child.  In  this  programme  the  term 
widow  is  to  include  "  every  married  woman  whose 
husband  is  certified  as  insane  or  who  by  reason  of 
physical  infirmity  is  wholly  and  permanently  incapable 
of  contributing  to  her  support."  In  India  the  problem 
of  the  widows  is  very  acute;  there  are  thousands  of 
child  widows  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  some  day 
the  problem  which  presently  faces  us  regarding  the 
support  of  widows  will  face  India  in  a  much  more  serious 
form.  Already  voluntary  organizations  are  at  work  in 
India,  such  as  the  "  Hindu  Widows'  Annuity  Fund  " 
started  in  Calcutta,  to  which  a  woman's  relatives  con- 
tribute, and  if  widowed  the  woman  receives  monthly  a 
sum  for  maintenance.1 

Some  means  should  be  found  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  low  wages  of  women,  but  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  introduce  all  at  once  the  principle  of 
Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  in  all  its  implications.  No 
manufacturer  expects  to  purchase  his  raw  material  at 
a  price  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Similarly  no 
employer  should  expect  to  purchase  labour  power  at  a 
price  less  than  adequate  to  maintain  it.  There  should 
be  a  basis  rate  for  a  woman  of  average  industry.2  This 
should  bear  a  relation  to  the  variation  in  the  cost  of 
living.  But  to  regard  the  minimum  as  an  adequate 
remuneration  is  to  base  wages  on  the  Subsistence  Theory 
rather  than  on  the  theory  of  Marginal  Productivity. 
To  be  true  to  this  second  theory  there  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  "  basis  "  wages,  be  a  "  secondary  "  wage,  based 
on  efficiency  and  on  any  special  gifts  the  worker  has. 

1  Sketch  of  work  of  Kamgar  Hitwardhak  Sabha,  p.  188. 

2  Meyer  Bloomfield :    New  Labour  Movement  in  Great  Britain, 
p.  265. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

Peace  Treaty— Part  XIII,  Annex. 
Agenda : — 

1.  ... 

2.  ... 

8.  Women's  employment : 

(a)  Before  and  after  childbirth,  including  the  question  of 

maternity  benefit. 

(b)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  Unhealthy  processes. 

4.  Employment  of  children  : 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment. 

(b)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

**  The  abolition  of  child  labour  and  the  imposition  of  such  limita- 
tions on  the  labour  of  young  persons  as  shall  permit  the  continuation 
of  their  education  and  assure  their  proper  physical  development." 
(Peace  Treaty  :  Art.  427,  6.) 

REFERRING  to  the  industrial  conditions  immediately 
following  Waterloo,  Robert  Owen  remarked  that  on 
the  day  on  which  peace  was  signed  the  great  customer 
of  the  producers  died.  Serious  dislocation  followed 
the  cessation  of  hostilities;  the  State,  with  its  vast 
war  expenditure,  had  gone  off  the  market.  Similar 
dislocation  of  industry  followed  the  end  of  the  Great 
War.  Most  of  the  women  "  dilutees  "  were  dismissed ; 
the  demand  for  labour  which  had  called  forth  their 
efforts  had  definitely  fallen  off.  At  the  same  time  the 
number  of  women  engaged  in  industry  in  post-war  days 
remains  much  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  numbers.  The 
number  of  women  engaged  in  certain  branches  of 
engineering  in  1920  is  approximately  double  the  number 
similarly  engaged  in  1913.1 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  nineteen  leading 
industries  in  October  1919  was  884,000  in  excess  of 

1  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  :  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism 
(1920),  p.  643. 
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the  number  employed  in  the  same  industries  in  July 
1914,  but  a  decrease  of  775,000  is  found  when  we  com- 
pare the  number  of  women  employed  in  these  industries 
in  October  1919  with  the  numbers  employed  in  November 
1918.  The  following  figures  show  the  changes  in  the 
numbers  of  men  and  women  employed,  in  these  nineteen 
industries,  which  include  clerical  and  Government 
work : — 


Number  employed 

Change 
between 
Nov.  1918  and 
Oct.  1919. 

Change 
between 
July  14  and 
Oct.  1919 

July  1914. 

Nov.  1918. 

Oct.  1919. 

Men      . 
Women 

10,609,000 
3,277,000 

8,159,000 
4,936,000 

10,061,000 
4,161,000 

+  1,902,000 

-776,000 

-548,000 
+884,000 

Totals  . 

13,886,000 

13,095,000 

14,222,000 

+  1,127,000 

+336,000! 

War  conditions  have  thus  rendered  more  acute  the 
already  serious  problems  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  industry.  Since  1850  the  proportion 
of  women  employed  in  industry,  relative  to  the  total 
female  population,  has  increased  among  women  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  but  has  decreased  among 
women  beyond  that  age.  This  line  of  development 
was  to  be  expected.  With  improved  wages  the  em- 
ployment of  mothers  became  less  necessary  to  maintain 
the  family  income  at  a  level  adequate  for  the  family 
needs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  development 
of  the  factory  system  and  with  the  increasing  specializa- 
tion of  industry,  an  increasing  number  of  tasks  was 
found  suitable  for  younger  women  whose  home  duties 
did  not  preclude  such  employment.  As  a  result  of  the 
war  there  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the  financial 
position  in  many  homes.  According  to  reliable  estimates, 
the  number  of  men  killed  and  missing  in  all  countries 
during  the  war  was  thirteen  millions.  To  discover  the 

1  Barbara  Drake:  Women  in  Trade  Unions  (1920),  Labour 
Research  Dept.,  Table  III. 
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total  loss  of  life  we  must,  of  course,  add  the  losses  through 
causes  incidental  to  the  war,  such  as  the  ravages  of 
"  Spanish  Influenza,"  by  which  six  million  deaths  were 
caused,  the  massacre  of  Armenians,  Syrians,  Greeks 
and  Jews,  the  loss  of  child  life  as  in  Poland,  where 
almost  all  children  under  six  years  died  of  starvation 
during  the  war.  For  some  countries,  such  as  Japan, 
where  300  were  killed  through  the  war  and  one  was 
counted  missing,  the  problem  is  not  so  serious,  but  the 
problem  is  exceedingly  grave  in  a  country  like  Russia, 
where  four  million  men  were  killed  and  missing. 

This  involves  a  serious  diminution  of  productive 
power.  The  average  social  value  of  each  life  has  been 
reckoned  as  £944  in  the  United  States,  £828  in  Great 
Britain,  £676  in  Germany,  £580  in  France,  £544  in 
Austria-Hungary,  and  £404  in  Russia.1  While  one 
reads  these  figures  one  must  remember  that  this  aspect 
is  the  least  important  of  all ;  no  money  could  measure 
the  sorrow  and  distress  which  has  entered  home  after 
home,  but  each  country  has  lost  in  productive  power 
according  to  the  figures  quoted  above,  for  each  man 
who  has  fallen.  There  is  a  resulting  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  commodities,  but  this  diminished  demand 
for  commodities  by  no  means  equals  the  diminution 
in  productive  power.  There  is,  compared  with  pre-war 
days,  an  increased  demand  for  women's  labour,  and 
also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who,  through 
changes  in  home  circumstances,  find  themselves  willing 
to  engage  in  industry.  We  must  be  careful  lest  we 
forget  the  causes  which  have  rendered  so  many  women 
dependent  on  industry :  a  first  debt  upon  the  revenue 
of  all  countries  should  be  the  debt  due  to  those  who, 
having  become  disabled  through  the  war,  bear  upon 
their  bodies  the  title  sealed  to  our  undying  gratitude, 
and  to  the  relatives  of  the  fallen  or  disabled.  No  scheme 
should  be  introduced  which  will  in  any  way  tend  to 
dull  the  public  conscience  to  the  greatness  of  this 
indebtedness, 

1  Gogart :  Direct  and  Indirect  Costs  of  the  Great  War. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  felt,  for  example,  in  France, 
that  there  may  be  many  women  who  desire  to  earn  an 
income  in  addition  to  their  allowance,  and  who,  through 
changes  in  home  circumstances,  are  ready  to  accept 
suitable  employment  if  it  can  be  offered.  The  sugges- 
tion has  already  been  made  that  some  scheme  of  half- 
time  employment  should  be  arranged  for  the  wives  of 
disabled  men.  Mme.  Avril  de  Sainte-Croix  refers  to 
women  whose  husbands  have  become  disabled  and  who 
cannot  support  their  homes  on  the  State  pension,  and 
who  may  be  forced  to  return  to  the  factory  or  to  take 
home  work,  and  she  points  out  that  whole-time  work 
at  factories  would  involve  the  destruction  of  family 
life,  a  result  which  must  be  avoided  at  any  cost,  while 
home-work  would  likely  lead  to  the  return  of  the  sweat- 
ing system.  In  connection  with  this  problem,  the  first 
duty  falls  on  the  French  Government  to  examine  the 
scale  of  pensions  and  to  make  sure  that  they  are  adequate ; 
but  even  when  this  has  been  done,  there  may  be  many 
who,  while  unwilling  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  a  factory, 
may  be  willing  to  give  a  part  of  the  day  to  employment 
outside,  while  the  husband  might  remain  at  home  if  he 
cannot  work. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  these  women, 
reference  is  made  to  the  "  half-time  "  system  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  years  in  the  United  States.1 
This  "  half-time "  system  has  also  been  applied  to 
apprentices  in  the  United  States.  It  is  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  "  Co-operative  System  of  Instruction  " 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  Miller-Lock 
Company  at  Philadelphia  provides  half-time  employ- 
ment for  all  women  who  desire  it.  While  the  great 
majority  of  the  workers  are  engaged  all  day,  some  work 
from  8  a.m.  until  noon.  The  representatives  of  the 
firm  declare  that  they  have  found  the  system  so  suc- 
cessful that  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  it  on  a  large 
scale  if  desired.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  which 

1  Le  Travail  des  Femmes  et  le  demi-temps,  p.  172.    (Le  Musee 
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does  much  harder  and  heavier  work  in  the  same  town 
and  employs  women  for  four  and  a  half  hours,  finds  the 
scheme  working  admirably.  They  keep  a  building 
specially  for  these  workers,  and  provide  necessary 
accommodation  for  meals  and  for  changing  clothes. 
Equally  good  results  are  reported  from  Boston,  Ohio, 
Cleveland  and  other  towns. 

Certain  objections  have  been  raised  against  such  a 
scheme.  It  is  held  that  the  Trade  Unions  would  op- 
pose such  a  scheme  on  the  ground  that  the  average 
wages  per  hour  will  be  lower  than  the  average  wages 
of  other  workers,  because  the  women  are  not  entirely 
dependent  on  their  wages  and  might  be  persuaded  to 
work  at  lower  rates;  that  the  more  delicate  machines 
are  more  likely  to  go  wrong  with  two  relays  of  workers 
daily  than  with  one  relay;  and  that  employers  would 
not  be  likely  to  employ  women  for  half-time  if  they 
could  secure  women  or  men  for  whole-time.  These 
objections  are  not  insuperable.  While  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  employment  in  which  this  half-time  system 
could  not  be  applied,  there  must  be  many  in  which 
readjustments  to  suit  the  scheme  could  be  made.  If 
it  should  happen  that  the  output  compared  unfavour- 
ably with  the  output  during  a  similar  period  on  the 
full-time  system,  workers'  wages  could  be  changed 
accordingly,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  the  output 
per  hour  would  not  likely  be  in  any  way  less ;  it  might 
quite  possibly  be  greater.  In  India  it  is  found  that 
women  loiter  less  at  their  work  than  men,  and  in  a 
report  by  a  Labour  Commission  we  read  that  the  ex- 
planation is  that  "  they  work  shorter  hours."  *  The 
diminution  in  efficiency  towards  the  end  of  a  day  of 
exacting  labour,  which  is  a  feature  in  all  industry, 
would  not  be  apparent  under  the  half-time  system. 
Other  difficulties  might  also  appear,  but  when  one 
considers  the  number  of  women  whose  position  is  such 
that  they  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  scheme,  and 
when  one  considers  that  in  many  countries  the  only 

1  Factory  Labour  Commission  (1908),  Vol.  I,  p.  84. 
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alternatives  are  such  work  as  office-cleaning,  or  home- 
work, which,  since  it  is  carried  on  without  the  help  of 
machinery,  must  be  poorly  paid,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  an  endeavour  might  be  made  to  try  such  a  scheme 
where  the  need  arises. 

We  must  not  regard  such  schemes  as  means  of  re- 
lieving the  nation  of  its  responsibility  to  the  dependents 
of  the  disabled  and  fallen;  apart  from  such  schemes, 
their  needs  must  be  met,  but  to  supplement  their 
incomes,  and  as  a  means  of  helping  to  solve  the  problem 
of  women  who  are  left  widows  and  who  can  claim  no 
pension  since  their  husbands,  when  alive,  were  engaged 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  industry,  this  "  half-time  " 
system  may  be  found  serviceable. 

If  any  development  along  such  lines  takes  place, 
there  will  be  greater  need  than  ever  for  adequate  legis- 
lation regarding  the  employment  of  women.  Vol.  Ill 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Washington  Conference  deals, 
among  other  matters,  with  the  employment  of  women. 
Draft  regulations  regarding  the  period  of  exclusion 
from  work  at  childbirth  have  been  put  forward  after 
investigation  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  various 
countries. 

Article  4  makes  it  impossible  to  give  a  woman  notice 
of  dismissal  during  such  absence  or  at  such  a  time 
that  the  notice  will  expire  during  such  absence.  Ex- 
ceptions are  allowed  where,  owing  to  local  conditions, 
such  regulations  cannot  be  enforced.  Considerable 
importance  is  attached  to  the  International  Convention 
respecting  the  Prohibition  of  Night  Work  for  Women 
in  Industrial  Employment,  concluded  at  Berne  in  1906. 
The  Convention  applies  to  all  industrial  undertakings 
in  which  more  than  ten  men  or  women  are  employed, 
but  does  not  apply  where  only  members  of  the  same 
family  are  employed.  While  each  state  is  left  to  define 
"  industrial  undertakings,"  the  definition  at  least  in- 
cludes all  mines  and  quarries,  and  industries  in  which 
articles  are  manufactured  and  materials  transformed.1 
1  Washington  Conference  Reports,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  17. 
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The  Convention  allows  the  more  backward  states  to 
diminish  the  period  of  uninterrupted  rest  by  an  hour, 
but  in  other  states  a  period  of  night  rest  of  at  least 
eleven  consecutive  hours  must  be  allowed.  This  period 
must  include  the  interval  between  ten  in  the  evening 
and  five  in  the  morning.  In  seasonal  occupations,  the 
time  of  uninterrupted  rest  may  be  reduced  to  ten  hours 
on  sixty  days  of  the  year,  while  in  extra-European 
states  and  in  countries  where  the  climate  or  the  native 
population  require  it,  the  period  of  uninterrupted  rest 
may  be  reduced  provided  that  compensatory  rests  are 
accorded  during  the  day.  The  draft  conventions  of  the 
Washington  Conference  practically  repeat  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Berne  Convention,  and  allow  special  reser- 
vations in  connection  with  India  and  Siam,  but  no 
exception  is  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  factory,1  and 
notice  of  all  such  exceptions  must  be  given  to  the 
International  Labour  Office.  In  all  cases,  except  Den- 
mark, it  seems  probable  that  Governments  will  accept 
this  Draft  Convention. 

Employment  in  dangerous  trades  is  also  considered. 
The  nature  of  some  trades  renders  workers  specially 
liable  to  particular  ailments.  The  glass  worker  who 
stares  for  hours  daily  into  a  furnace  at  a  temperature 
of  2000°  C.  is  specially  liable  to  a  form  of  cataract 
which  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  thus  differing 
from  senile  cataract  which  develops  from  the  peri- 
pheron.  Boiler-makers  are  liable  to  have  the  sensitive 
nerve  endings  of  the  ear  destroyed.  Sometimes  that 
part  of  the  sensitive  membrane  which  acts  as  the  re- 
ceiving-board of  the  impressions  of  high-pitched  notes 
completely  disappears.2  The  problem  of  "  Occupa- 
tional Diseases  "  has  been  already  carefully  dealt  with 
by  the  legislature  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  If 
we  take  the  statistics  regarding  lead-poisoning  we  find 
a  steady  decrease  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

1  Draft  Conventions,  p.  23,  Art.  5. 

2  T.  M.  Legge  :  Occupational  Diseases  in  Industrial  Administra- 
tion, p.  96, 
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One  of  the  draft  regulations  excludes  women  and 
young  persons  under  eighteen  years  from  being  engaged 
where  there  is  not  "  locally  applied  exhaust  ventilation, 
so  as  to  remove  dust  and  fumes  at  the  point  of  origin."  l 

This  process  of  exclusion  of  women  from  certain 
trades  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  When  women 
are  excluded  from  a  trade,  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
that  trade  as  one  which  by  some  stern  necessity  must 
remain  dangerous,  and  little  endeavour  is  made  to 
improve  conditions;  thus  the  health  of  the  men  and 
boys  engaged  is  likely  to  suffer  more  than  would  be  the 
case  if,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  women  workers, 
strenuous  endeavours  were  made  to  render  the  trade 
less  dangerous. 

In  addition  to  regulation  of  the  processes,  we  have 
in  the  lead  trades  periodic  medical  examination,  and 
whenever  the  first  stages  of  plumbism  are  observed  the 
patient  is  not  allowed  to  continue  work.  Since  1898 
such  an  examination  has  been  compulsory  for  women, 
and  for  men  since  1903.  The  results  have  been  very 
noticeable.  While  in  1900  there  were  883  cases  of 
industrial  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  among  males  and 
174  among  females,  the  figures  for  1918  were  124  and 
21  respectively.  In  1900  there  were  33  deaths  among 
males  from  lead  poisoning  and  11  among  women,  as 
against  11  among  men  and  none  among  women  in 
1918.2  The  majority  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  case  of 
old  workers  who  had  been  exposed  for  years  to  lead 
absorption  in  the  days  of  unfritted  lead  when  modern 
regulations  and  contrivances  were  not  in  operation. 

An  important  factor  in  the  decrease  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing in  the  pottery  industry  has  been  the  increasing 
substitution  of  leadless  glazes  and  low  solubility  glazes 
which  contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  soluble  lead. 
Apart  from  the  case  of  substitution  already  referred  to 
in  the  pottery  industry,  we  find  that  instead  of  tetra- 
chlorethane  in  dopes  used  for  aeroplane  wings,  other 
elements  which  do  not  produce  toxic  jaundice  have 

1  Draft  Recommendations,  p.  28. 

8  Conference  Reports,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  107a  and  1076, 
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been  employed,  but  there  is  need  for  international 
research  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  processes  which 
will  render  these  trades  less  injurious  to  health,  and  of 
international  action  by  which  the  discoveries  of  one 
nation  in  the  matter  of  prevention  of  poisoning  will  be 
made  available  in  other  countries.  After  consideration 
of  the  legislation  in  operation  in  the  different  lands, 
the  Washington  Conference  agreed  on  Recommenda- 
tions, in  part  prohibitive  and  in  part  protective.  From 
certain  processes  women  are  excluded,  while  in  the 
case  of  other  processes  we  find  that  certain  precautions 
must  be  enforced.  Generally,  where  protective  legisla- 
tion is  enforced  it  is  extended  to  both  men  and  women. 

With  regard  to  anthrax,  it  is  recommended  that 
"  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  disinfection  of 
wool  infected  with  anthrax  spores,  either  in  the  country 
exporting  such  wool,  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  at 
the  port  of  entry  in  the  country  importing  such  wool."  l 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  anthrax,  but  there 
has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
fatal  cases.  The  number  of  cases  has  doubled,  while 
the  number  of  deaths  has  remained  constant.2  This  is 
owing  to  the  success  of  the  treatment  given,  which 
involves  injection  of  anti-anthrax  serum,  with  or  without 
excision  of  the  malignant  pustules. 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  the  Employment  of 
Women  is  the  question  of  the  Employment  of  Children. 

A  document  dated  1859  includes  slaves  in  a  list  of 
articles  on  sale  in  the  markets  of  Zanzibar.  The  list 
includes  the  following  prices  of  goods  sold  in  the 
market : — 

Bullocks       .         .  .  f         .  .  54s.  to  90s. 

Arabian  Donkeys  •;  \'   .  .  90s.  to  225s. 

Slaves  (adult)        .  <  .        .„     .  *  45s.  to  135s. 

Slaves  (boy  or  girl)  .  ,      ,  v  *  25s.  to  50s.3 

1  Draft  Recommendations,  p.  26. 

2  T.  M.  Legge  :  Occupational  Diseases  in  Industrial  Adminisiva- 
tion,  p.  96. 

3  F.  P.  Pearce  :  Zanzibar  :  Island  Metropolis  of  Eastern  Africa 
(1920),  p.  193, 
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In  all  lands  men  and  women  have  come  to  realize  in 
some  measure  the  folly  of  such  an  outlook  on  human  life, 
and  in  these  days,  when  the  world  has  become  one  great 
unity,  when  the  people  of  the  West  know  in  the  evening 
the  deeds  which  take  place  in  the  East  in  the  morning 
hours,  by  the  power  of  voices  which  speak  over  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  we  have  been  forced  to  realize 
that  in  connection  with  such  problems  as  Child  Labour 
international  legislation  is  imperative. 

In  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Reports  prepared  for  the  International 
Labour  Conference  at  Washington  very  valuable  in- 
formation is  provided  regarding  the  hours  of  labour  of 
children.  Exact  details  are  given  regarding  the  legis- 
lation in  force  in  the  various  countries,  and  while  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  great  need  for  improved  legis- 
lation, another  clamant  need  is  that  the  legislation  at 
present  in  existence  should  be  strictly  enforced.  If  we  look 
at  India,  for  example,  we  find  that  the  general  age  limit 
for  the  employment  of  children  is  nine  years,  and  that 
while  no  absolute  minimum  is  fixed  for  work  in  mines, 
the  Chief  Inspector  may  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  in  particular  cases  of  dangerous 
work  in  mines.  We  turn  from  this  legislation  to 
Government  Reports,  and  we  find  in  the  Report  of  the 
Textile  Factories  Labour  Committee  (1906-7)  that 
"  In  Cotton  Factories  a  large  number  of  children  under 
nine  years  of  age  are  undoubtedly  employed  as  half- 
timers."  We  are  told  elsewhere  that  outside  the 
factories  we  have  great  numbers  of  children  employed 
under  nine  years  of  age.1  This  is  owing  to  the  lack  of 
Government  supervision. 

According  to  existing  legislation,  twelve  is  the 
general  age  limit,  while  in  certain  occupations  specified 
by  the  authorities,  ten  is  the  minimum,  in  Japan,  but 
against  this  we  have  to  record  the  statement  made  by 
a  Japanese  investigator  that  in  some  works  children 
under  ten  are  employed,2  and  another  statement  made 

1  Quoted  in  Maharani  of  Baroda  and  S.  M.  Mitra,  The  Position 
of  Women  in  Indian  Life. 

a  Nitobe  :   The  Japanese  Nation,  p.  223. 
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in  1901  by  Saito  Kashiro  relating  to  conditions  a  little 
worse  than  existing  conditions — that  in  fifteen  mills 
examined,  out  of  21,204  employees,  68  were  below  ten 
years  of  age,  and  4,500  were  between  ten  and  fifteen. 
These  young  people  were  employed  in  factories  in  which 
little  attention  was  paid  to  hygienic  considerations. 
"  The  rooms  were  not  properly  ventilated,  because  a 
draught  might  snap  the  threads;  so  the  children  were 
sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  the  yarn."  x  In  other 
parts  of  Japan  where  there  is  little  factory  legislation 
very  bad  conditions  undoubtedly  exist.  There  have 
been  improvements  since  1907,  but  in  that  year  two 
girls  who  were  found  wandering  in  Tokyo,  were  ques- 
tioned at  the  Shiba  Police  Station,  when  it  was  found  that 
they  had  escaped  from  a  factory  in  Saitama  Ken,  in 
which  they  had  been  kept  against  their  will  for  several 
years,  receiving  no  wages,  and  being  given  only  the 
worst  of  food.2  In  Turkey,  again,  we  find  conditions 
which  must  be  remedied.  Miss  Lucy  Garnett  3  describes 
the  lot  of  the  children  from  six  to  ten  who  are  in  special 
demand  as  slaves  in  Turkey,  and  while  these  slaves  are 
treated  with  a  fair  amount  of  consideration,  the  fact 
remains  that  these  children  are  being  denied  the  rights 
which  they  should  have. 

These  illustrations  show  that  although  in  certain 
countries  legislation  may  seem  to  have  advanced, 
breaches  of  the  regulations  are  so  common  as  to  rob 
these  countries  of  the  advantages  of  the  regulations. 
Even  if  existing  legislation  were  strictly  enforced  there 
would  remain  much  room  for  improvement,  and  the 
Washington  Conference  has  endeavoured  to  put  forward 
suggestions  by  means  of  which  greater  uniformity  of 
international  conditions  will  be  secured.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  tables  given  in  the  report  shows  how  diverse 
are  the  kinds  of  work  being  done  by  children  of  various 
ages.  The  worst  conditions  seem  to  exist  in  Siam. 

1  Economic  Journal  (1901),   "The   Protection   of  Labour   in 
Japan." 

2  "  Murasaki "  (1908),  quoted  in  Lawton,  Empires  of  the  Far 
East,  p.  835. 

3  Balkan  Home  Life. 
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The  Government  of  Siam  points  out  that  in  that  country 
Chinese  children  who  work  under  Chinese  employers 
usually  begin  work  at  the  age  of  eight,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  indicated  its  willingness  to  follow  the  policy 
of  other  Eastern  States  in  the  matter  of  raising  the 
age  limit.1  While  in  the  most  advanced  countries  four- 
teen is  the  present  age  limit  for  employment,  this  has 
been  raised  to  fifteen  for  girls  in  factories  in  Victoria, 
Manitoba  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  both  boys  and  girls 
in  Alberta,  where  it  applies  not  only  to  factories,  but 
also  to  shops  in  large  towns.  In  the  light  of  these 
varying  conditions  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  draw  up 
regulations  which  will  be  generally  accepted,  but  if 
the  draft  regulations  of  the  Conference  are  accepted 
by  the  various  Governments,  they  should  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  child  life  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  draft  recommendation  is  that  "  Children  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  not  be  employed  or  work 
in  any  public  or  private  industrial  undertaking  or  in 
any  branch  thereof,  other  than  an  undertaking  in  which 
only  members  of  the  same  family  are  employed." 2 
To  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this  rule,  employers 
are  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persons  under  sixteen  em- 
ployed by  them,  with  the  dates  of  their  births.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations  will 
involve  very  great  changes  in  some  countries,  and  it 
was  felt  that  Japan,  for  example,  could  not  be  brought 
at  once  to  this  high  standard,  and  a  reservation  was 
made  regarding  Japan.  "  Children  over  twelve  years 
of  age  may  be  admitted  into  employment  if  they  have 
finished  the  course  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the 
provision  in  the  Japanese  law  admitting  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years  to  certain  light  and  easy  employ- 
ments shall  be  repealed."  Similar  reservations  are 
inserted  regarding  India.  "  Children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed — 

1  Washington  Conference  Report,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  48. 

2  Draft  Conventions  and  Recommendations,  Art.  2,  p.  32, 
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(a)  In  manufactories  working  with  power  and  em- 

ploying more  than  ten  persons. 

(b)  In    mines,    quarries,    and    other    works    for    the 

extraction  of  minerals  from  the  earth. 

(c)  In  the  transport  of  passengers  or  goods  or  mails 

by  rail,  or  in  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks, 
quays  and  wharfs,  but  excluding  transport  by 
hand."  , 

All  Governments  were  communicated  with  before  the 
Conference  met,  and  it  was  found  that  Poland  and 
Sweden  were  prepared  to  adopt  fourteen  as  the  age 
limit,  and  that  Serbia  would  do  so  except  in  the  more 
backward  districts,  where  twelve  is  suggested  as  the 
limit.  Roumania  was  willing  to  make  the  age  fourteen, 
provided  that  changes  were  made  in  the  present  Edu- 
cational Law  by  which  primary  school  studies  finish  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  Norway  could  give  no  definite  reply 
until  a  commission  on  child  labour  had  reported ;  the 
Argentine  expressed  itself  as  willing  to  raise  the  age  from 
twelve  to  thirteen,  while  Italy,  Brazil  and  Portugal 
returned  no  answer.  In  Spain  there  is  no  adequate 
system  of  apprenticeship,  and  Spain  refrained  from 
giving  an  answer  until  the  results  of  any  suggested 
change  could  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  the  training  of  workmen.  Spanish  employers  and 
workers  alike  seemed  opposed  to  a  higher  age  limit. 

While  it  was  generally  agreed  at  the  Genoa  Seamen's 
Conference,  held  in  June  1920,  that  fourteen  should  be 
the  minimum  age  for  employment  of  boys  at  sea,  the 
French  Government  stated  that  this  would  probably 
injure  the  recruiting  of  the  French  Mercantile  Marine. 
"  The  call  of  the  sea  is  in  effect  felt  in  very  early  youth, 
and  is  often  precarious  and  of  short  duration ;  if  it  be 
not  satisfied  at  once  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  other 
desires  will  supervene,  and  the  sea  service  will  lose 
accordingly."  l 

No  legislation  can  be  enforced  if  it  is  too  much  in 
1  Genoa  Conference  Report,  No.  3,  p.  14. 
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advance  of  existing  conditions,  and  we  must  be  satisfied 
if  countries  like  Japan,  India  and  Spain  endeavour  to 
bring  their  standards  nearer  to  the  standards  of  the 
more  advanced  nations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
method  which  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  child  labour.  The  Federal 
Child  Labour  Act  of  1916  prohibited  the  shipment  of  all 
products  of  child  labour,  but  the  American  Supreme 
Court  declared  this  measure  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  results  contemplated  in  the  1916  measure  were 
subsequently  attained  by  a  tax  measure  passed  in 
1918  which  imposed  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  net 
profits  of  any  mill,  cannery  or  factory  where  children 
under  fourteen  were  employed.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  not  yet  given  its  verdict  on  this  new  measure,  but 
the  measure  is  not  likely  to  be  repealed.  In  a  similar 
way,  the  minimum  age  for  mines  and  quarries  is  fixed 
at  sixteen.  A  10  per  cent,  tax  is  levied  on  the  entire 
net  profits  of  any  mine  or  quarry  in  which  children 
under  sixteen  are  employed.  By  this  indirect  method 
or  by  more  direct  means  the  separate  governments  will 
be  asked  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  and  in  the  more  forward  countries  there  will 
be  little  opposition. 

Although  India  and  Japan  and  similar  lands  are  for 
the  moment  to  adopt  a  lower  standard,  we  must  not 
regard  this  new  standard  as  the  terminus  of  the  indus- 
trial development  of  these  lands.  The  workers  of  these 
nations  are  realizing  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
One  of  the  demands  made  by  the  Indian  cotton  workers 
in  the  strike  in  Madras  in  January  1919  was  that  twelve 
should  be  the  lowest  age  for  the  employment  of  children. 
While  the  new  legislation  is  in  operation,  other  factors 
must  begin  to  operate  by  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  raise  the  standard  higher. 
The  problem  of  child  labour  is  bound  up  with -many 
other  problems,  and  these  problems  are  to  be  solved 
not  apart,  but  together.  Only  as  a  result  of  a  steady 
process  have  we  been  able  to  secure  favourable  con- 
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ditions  in  our  own  country.  Even  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  eighty  years  ago  to  pass  the  legislation 
which  is  in  force  to-day,  so  we  cannot  hope  to  hasten 
unduly  the  industrial  development  of  the  lands  of  the 
East. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  expect  these  countries 
to  develop  along  the  right  lines  more  quickly  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do.  All  the  difficulties  of  the  pioneer 
beset  our  country  in  its  industrial  development,  but  now 
that  we  have  cut  the  path  through  the  forest,  it  should 
be  easier  for  the  more  backward  nations  to  follow  than 
it  was  for  the  nations  of  the  West  to  lead.  There  are 
some  who  deal  with  native  races  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  some  inherent  and  ineradicable  inferiority 
among  the  coloured  races  which  necessarily  prevents 
them  from  developing  to  the  extent  that  the  white  races 
develop,  but  we  cannot  allow  this  assumption  to  pass 
entirely  unchallenged.  It  may  take  long  for  the  native 
races  to  develop  :  undoubtedly  in  mental  tests  the 
native  African  is  considerably  inferior  to  the  European, 
even  although  educated  similarly;  there  is  an  arrest  of 
mental  development  at  puberty;  and  at  this  age  the 
young  people  become  more  listless  than  is  the  case 
among  Europeans ;  but  Mr.  Loram  points  out *  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  regard  this  as  a  racial  charac- 
teristic, and  that  we  cannot  say  that  the  native  will  be 
found  permanently  inferior.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  forecast  the  possibilities  of  development  of  these 
races.  Meantime,  the  need  for  providing  them  with 
the  opportunities  of  development  is  being  recognized. 
In  Jamaica,  for  example,  it  was  discovered  recently 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  did  not 
attend  school,  and  steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  this 
matter.2 

To  prepare  the  path  of  progress,  the  general  standard 
of  life  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  to  be  improved.  We 
are  not  to  imagine  that  parents  at  the  beginning  of  last 

1  The  Education  of  the  South  African  Native,  p.  225. 

2  The  Times,  December  2,  1919. 
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century  were  much  more  devoid  of  a  sense  of  their  duty 
towards  their  children  than  parents  are  to-day.  The 
difficulty  of  supporting  the  home  forced  many  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  work  at  an  early  age.  We  find 
in  the  existing  regulations  regarding  the  Argentine,  that 
"  a  lower  age  limit  is  allowed,  if  required,  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  family,"  and  this  need  of  additional 
income  to  maintain  the  home  was  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  continuance  of  child  labour. 

In  the  British  mines  conditions  were  very  bad. 
Under  the  contract  system,  by  which  one  workman 
employed  others,  the  responsibility  for  what  took  place 
in  the  mines  did  not  rest  on  the  employers.  In  the 
Report  of  a  Royal  Commission  we  are  told  of  one  boy 
of  six  years  and  seven  months,  who  had  been  engaged 
under  the  ground  for  a  period  of  six  weeks ;  he  left  his 
home  at  4  a.m.  or  4.30  a.m.,  returning  at  4.30  or  4.45 
p.m.  A  boy  of  seven  and  a-half  from  South  Wales 
said  in  evidence,  "  I  been  down  about  three  years  : 
when  I  first  went  down,  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  open ; 
I  don't  fall  asleep  now;  I  smokes  my  pipe;  smokes 
half-a-quartern  a  week."  l  According  to  the  Report, 
as  many  children  were  employed  in  the  mines  as  adults. 
Women  and  men  worked  together ;  the  children  opened 
the  doors  for  the  passage  of  the  wagons,  or  in  the  days 
before  the  introduction  of  other  means  of  producing 
light  in  the  mines,  stood  with  steel  and  flint  in  hand 
producing  light  by  turning  the  steel  quickly  against  the 
flint.  By  March  1,  1843,  legislation  forbade  the  employ- 
ment of  women  underground,  and  also  the  employment 
of  children  under  ten  at  the  mines.  Meantime  other 
legislation  was  being  enforced.  The  Health  and  Morals 
Act  of  1802  prohibited  such  abuses  as  the  transportation 
of  orphan  children  of  tender  years  from  the  south  to 
Lancashire  to  work  for  long  hours  in  the  factories; 
legislation  of  1819  prohibited  the  employment  of  children 

1  Children's  Employment  Commission,  First  Report  (Mines, 
1842,  p.  21),  quoted  C.  R.  Fay  :  Life  and  Labour  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1920),  p.  188. 
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under  nine  in  cotton  mills;  and  as  the  years  passed 
many  important  laws  for  the  benefit  of  children  were 
passed.  Meantime,  home  conditions  were  improving. 
The  struggle  for  subsistence  was  not  so  hard  as  in  the 
earlier  years,  and  the  wage  of  the  child  was  less  neces- 
sary. If  the  nations  of  the  East  are  to  advance  in  the 
matter  of  employment  of  children,  there  must  be,  with 
this  advance,  a  general  improvement  in  the  rewards  of 
industry,  so  that  the  wage  of  the  child  will  be  less 
necessary  as  a  part  of  the  family  income. 

This  improved  income  may  be  rendered  possible  by 
the  operation  of  many  factors.  While  wages  generally 
tend  to  equal  the  contribution  of  the  wage-earner  to 
industry,  we  must  remember  that  if  one  side  is  strongly 
organized  and  the  other  side  not  organized,  it  may  be 
possible  to  adjust  distribution  in  a  way  which  is  unfair 
to  the  weaker  section.  More  adequate  organization  of 
labour  is  required,  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficiency  of 
labour  must  be  increased.  Mr.  H.  S.  Chatterji  declares 
that  Indian  labour  is  really  dear,  though  wages  are 
low.1  He  states  that  if  an  English  mill  engaged  on 
similar  work  were  compared  with  an  Indian  mill,  it 
would  be  found  that  while  a  much  greater  number  of 
employees  were  engaged  in  India,  the  output  would 
not  be  worth  more  than  65  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  English  output.  He  compares  English  output 
in  general  with  Indian.2  Against  an  annual  English 
output  of  317  tons  of  coal,  India  gives  177.  In  Java 
4  tons  of  molasses  can  be  produced  against  the  Indian's 
ij.  Before  we  can  deal  with  the  problem  of  child 
labour  adequately  we  must  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  adult  worker.  The  problem  of  wages 
has  not  become  so  important  in  India  as  in  a  country 
like  Japan.  Vast  numbers  of  the  people  of  India  are 
still  engaged  in  agriculture;  but  the  factory  system  is 
likely  to  develop  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than 
it  has  yet  done  in  India.  With  this  development  the 

1  H.  S.  Chatterji :  Indian  Economics,  p.  264. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  308. 
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productive  power  of  India  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  lot  of  all  workers  should  improve,  and  thus 
indirectly  the  children  will  benefit. 

Along  with  this  economic  development  we  must 
hope  for  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life.  There 
are  many  points  of  difference  between  the  mentality  of 
the  Eastern  nations  and  that  of  the  Western,  but  one 
of  the  chief  contrasts  is  that  between  the  exuberant 
individualism  of  the  West  and  the  lack  of  individuality 
in  the  East.  A  Japanese  writer  quotes  one  of  the  poets 
of  his  land  who  compares  the  Japanese  people  to  a 
cherry  tree,  which  opens  all  at  once,  and  in  a  few  days 
allows  its  blossoms  to  fall  like  flakes  of  snow.1  Life 
has  become  for  many  a  sordid  thing.  In  India  we  find 
that  a  native  thinker  reverses  a  part  of  our  Christian 
teaching.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death "  is  incom- 
prehensible to  many  Indians  who  feel  that  life  is  so 
tragic  that  their  chief  endeavour  should  be  to  escape 
from  it.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  life  "  they  declare.  We 
can  almost  understand  this  teaching  when  we  remember 
that  in  India  the  average  duration  of  life  is  23-5  years.2 
Dr.  Alfred  Manes  asserts  that  during  the  period  1871- 
1910  the  average  life  of  the  German  has  been  lengthened 
by  nine  years ;  that  in  the  German  Empire  in  1912,  the 
death-rate  was  16-4,  and  in  1914,  14-4  per  thousand, 
while  in  1872  it  was  30-6;  and  that  in  the  course  of 
forty  years  almost  three  years  have  been  added  to  the 
length  of  the  working  period  of  the  productive  classes.3 
By  the  application  of  preventitive  medicine  and  by 
other  means  the  average  duration  of  life  in  India  could 
be  increased  by  fifteen  years.4  We  require  to  bring  to 
the  nations  of  the  East  a  new  sense  of  the  importance 

1 "  Si  quelqu'un  me  demandait  de  definir  le  caractere  du 
peuple  Japonais,  a  dit  le  poete  Norinaga  Motoori,  je  lui  repondrais 
qu'il  ressemble  a  im  cerisier  tout  fleuri  sous  le  soleil  matinal." 
"  Comme  les  cerisiers  sont  parmi  les  fleurs  les  Bushi  sont  parmi 
les  hommes,"  Teruaki  Kobayashi :  La  Soctttt  Japonaise,  p.  107. 

2  Wadia  :  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1920,  p.  4. 

9  Social  politik  in  den  Friedensvertragen  und  im  Volkerbund, 
Berlin  (1919),  p.  48. 

4  H.  S.  Chatterji :  Indian  Economics. 
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of  the  individual,  and  this  new  sense  of  human  values 
must  be  translated  into  their  whole  industrial  system. 
The  removal  of  the  economic  necessity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  may  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  this 
new  evaluation  of  human  life,  but  no  economic  forces 
will  be  adequate.  The  East  requires  the  message  which 
the  West  is  slowly  beginning  to  learn,  from  the  lips  of 
One  Who  long  ago  said  "  Suffer  the  Little  Children," 
the  message  that  in  the  child  there  are  infinite  values 
which  count  for  more  than  any  financial  considerations. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   PREVENTION   OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

"  Whereas  conditions  of  labour  exist  involving  such  injustice,  hard- 
ship and  privation  to  large  numbers  of  people  as  to  produce  unrest 
so  great  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world  are  imperilled ; 
and  an  improvement  of  these  conditions  is  urgently  required :  as, 
for  example,  .  .  .  the  prevention  of  unemployment.  .  .  ."  (Peace 
Treaty  :  Part  XIII,  Sect.  1.) 

IN  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church  it  was 
recognized  that  the  Church  should  try  to  aid  the 
unemployed.  Members  of  the  Church  in  districts 
where  conditions  were  more  favourable  frequently 
sent  gifts  of  money  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren ; 
endeavours  were  also  made  by  means  of  institutions 
which  resemble  closely  our  modern  Labour  Homes  to 
relieve  the  situation.  Hospices  were  erected  by  the 
Church  for  men  who  were  seeking  employment,  and 
tests  were  imposed  to  safeguard  from  abuse  this  system 
of  relief.  The  traveller,  on  producing  his  identity  card, 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  these  hospices  for  two  or  three 
days,  after  which  period  he  had  either  to  work  or  leave. 
In  the  Didache  we  find  advice  given  to  those  in  charge 
of  such  hospices,  to  guard  them  against  visitors  who 
pretend  to  have  received  a  special  vision  from  God,  and 
who  ask  help  on  the  strength  of  the  vision.  "  Any 
visitor  must  be  adjudged  a  false  prophet  without  further 
ado,  if  during  an  ecstasy  he  ordered  a  meal  and  then 
partook  of  it,  or  if  in  an  ecstasy  he  asked  for  money."  l 

All  recognize  that  the  problem  is  infinitely  more 
complex  to-day  than  in  the  days  when  the  Didache  was 

1  Quoted  Dr.  David  Watson :  The  Social  Expression  of 
Christianity,  p.  128. 
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written.  As  the  years  have  passed,  factors  which  are 
international  in  their  effects  have  become  increasingly 
powerful  in  creating  unemployment.  Lancashire,  for 
example,  buys  most  of  her  raw  material  in  the  Far  West 
and  exports  three-quarters  of  her  finished  products  to 
the  Far  East,  so  that  in  days  when  the  Far  East  and 
China  are  clothed  from  raw  material  grown  in  North 
America,  the  trade  of  Lancashire  can  be  very  seriously 
affected  by  factors  operating  in  the  East  or  in  the  West. 
Frequently  unemployment  arises  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  material.  The  American  Civil  War  caused  a  shortage 
in  the  cotton  supply,  and  rendered  inactive  in  Lanca- 
shire 2650  factories,  350,000  looms,  thirty  million 
spindles  and  half  a  million  men.1 

Unemployment  is  often  caused  by  conditions  in  the 
country  to  which  commodities  are  exported.  A  drought 
in  Australia,  failure  of  the  maize  crop  in  Argentina,  pest 
in  South  America,  early  or  late  frost  in  Canada,  failure 
of  the  monsoon  in  India,  have  all  their  own  effect  on 
employment  in  Great  Britain,  because  of  their  effect 
on  the  demand  for  our  goods.  The  Mackinley-Dingley 
tariff  of  the  United  States  of  America  caused  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Yorkshire  woollen  trade.  Some  countries 
are  more  particularly  affected  by  foreign  demand  than 
others.  It  costs  to-day  £18  more  per  ton  to  turn  out 
jute  in  Dundee  than  in  India,  while  the  difference  before 
the  war  was  only  £6.  As  a  result  of  this  increase  in 
relative  costs,  in  Scotland  thousands  are  unemployed.2 
One  of  the  great  problems  of  Japanese  labour  is  that 
Japan  produces  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties for  home  consumption,  and  that  her  trade  is  very 
greatly  dependent  on  the  demand  from  foreign  markets. 
Variation  in  demand  from  other  countries  will  remain 
as  a  most  important  factor  in  unemployment.  Rela- 
tively little  can  be  done  to  diminish  the  irregularity  of 
employment  caused  by  this  factor,  but  anything  which 
tends  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  internal  factors  which 

1  C.  W.  McAra  :  Social  and  Industrial  Reform  (1919),  p.  168. 

2  Vanderlip  :   What  Happened  to  Europe  (1920). 
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cause  irregularity  will  have  an  indirect  effect  on  demand 
from  abroad. 

Exports  and  imports  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  demand  from  other  countries  is  greatest 
when  our  demands  upon  other  countries  are  greatest. 
Our  demands  on  other  countries  are  generally  greatest 
when  there  is  a  small  percentage  of  unemployment, 
and  people  have  money  to  spend.  If,  owing  to  irregu- 
larity of  employment,  our  purchasing  power  varies 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  our  import  trade  varies, 
and  consequently  our  export  trade  is  subject  to  variation. 
We  cannot  altogether  rid  ourselves  of  these  variations, 
but  any  scheme  which  would  steady  the  home  demand 
for  goods  would  incidentally  help  to  steady  foreign 
demand.  In  so  far  as  the  varying  demand  from  abroad 
is  the  response  to  a  varying  demand  on  our  part  for 
foreign  products,  a  regularization  of  employment  by 
steadying  home  demand  would,  by  itself,  tend  to 
remove  some  of  the  factors  which  cause  variation  in 
employment. 

Probably  the  improved  financial  position  of  the 
workers  in  our  land  and  in  other  lands  may  help  to 
stabilize  employment.  Although  high  prices  have 
swallowed  up  a  great  part  of  any  increase  in  wages, 
many  have  found  it  possible  to  save  a  certain  amount. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Hobson  quotes  a  statement,  made  some  years 
ago  by  a  writer  on  social  questions,  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  "  only  a  fortnight  between  the  workman  and 
the  workhouse."  He  says  that  probably  the  conditions 
have  improved  so  that  now  there  may  be  a  month  of 
unemployment  before  the  workman  is  reduced  to  the 
workhouse.  There  is  still  great  room  for  improvement, 
but  the  improved  position  of  the  workers  is  likely  to  tend 
to  greater  stability  of  employment,  because  of  the  greater 
regularity  of  demand.  One  writer  points  out  that 
before  the  war  Germany  consumed  20  per  cent,  more 
food  than  the  United  Kingdom  per  individual,  and 
France  consumed  15  per  cent,  more,  and  that  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  workers  is  likely  to  lead  the  workers 
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of  Great  Britain  to  have  a  greater  demand  for  food, 
although  in  pre-war  days  we  were  not  generally  short  of 
food  in  the  United  Kingdom.1 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  unemployment  thus 
reveals  the  very  close  relationship  between  those  factors 
which  have  their  origin  within  a  country,  and  those 
factors  operating  from  without  the  country.  In  view 
of  the  recent  epidemics  which  have  swept  over  various 
countries,  it  is  of  value  to  note  one  explanation  given 
of  the  origin  of  trade  cycles.  Professor  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  in  World  Power  and  Evolution,  suggests  that 
health  is  a  greater  determinant  of  trade  cycles  than  the 
condition  of  crops.  For  every  death,  he  holds,  we  have 
about  ten  cases  of  severe  illness,  and,  owing  to  the 
disorganization  of  industry  caused  by  deaths  and  sick- 
ness, bad  trade  ensues.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  a 
high  death-rate  regularly  precedes  hard  times,  and  that 
a  low  death-rate  is  followed  by  a  period  of  prosperity. 
He  quotes  from  a  book  entitled  Malaria:  a  Factor  in 
the  Decline  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  show  the  part  which 
health  conditions  play  in  national  well-being.  In  the 
second  century  malaria  was  endemic  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
Such  considerations  as  these  show  that  the  International 
Health  Authority  of  the  League  is  likely  to  play  a  part 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  unemployment. 

In  Part  VI  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,2  a  table  is 
given  showing  cyclical  movements  in  trade  between 
1815  and  1907.  In  some  periods  the  cycle  is  more 
marked  than  in  others,  but  generally  in  a  period  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  we  have  three  years  of  depressed  trade 
accompanied  by  unemployment,  three  years  of  revival 
and  trade  prosperity,  and  about  four  years  of  excited 
trade  and  speculation  preparing  for  a  succeeding  period 
of  depression.  This  cyclical  movement  has  been  further 
traced  in  Report  II  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
which  has  treated  this  phenomenon  from  the  point  of 

1  Rew  :  Food  Supplies  in  Peace  and  War. 

2  Vol.  I,  p.  421. 
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view  not  of  one  country,  but  of  all  countries.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  figures.  Sir  Alfred  Mond 
pointed  out  in  1911  how  inadequate  Board  of  Trade 
figures  were,  and  he  cited  the  figures  for  unemployment 
during  1910-11.  Within  twelve  months  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  changed  from  8*2  per  cent,  to  2*8  per  cent, 
but  there  had  been  no  such  change  in  employment  as  to 
account  for  this  great  change,  and  he  maintained  that 
the  figures  for  shipbuilding,  in  which  industry  there  had 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  unemployment,  over- 
weighed  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  them  unreliable.1  The  Washington  Report 
issues  a  similar  caution  regarding  the  figures  on  which 
it  bases  its  opinions.  Tables  are  given  comparing  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  in  various  countries  during 
the  years  1904-13 :  1907  and  1908  were  in  general  bad 
years,  largely  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  in  America  in 
1907.  In  the  United  States  industrial  areas  25  per  cent, 
of  the  people  employed  prior  to  the  crisis  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  during  the  same  year  the  English 
cotton  trade  reported  severe  depression.  The  rate  of 
pauperism  in  Great  Britain  was  6  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  French  textile  industries 
suffered  heavily,  and  in  Holland  the  depression,  while 
most  acute  in  the  textile  trades,  was  also  marked  in 
diamond-cutting  and  printing.  In  Belgium  unemploy- 
ment in  October  1908  was  4»2  per  cent,  above  unemploy- 
ment in  October  1907.  In  Sweden  there  was  so  much 
unemployment  that  two  unemployment  censuses  had 
to  be  instituted,  one  in  January  1909  and  one  in  January 
1910.  For  the  first  time  in  four  years  the  member- 
ship of  sickness  insurance  funds  in  Germany  showed  a 
decrease,  instead  of  an  increase,  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year,  thus  indicating  a  diminution  of  employ- 
ment, and  Government  relief  measures  had  to  be  taken 
for  the  hand-loom  workers  and  the  engineering  trades. 
The  following  table  gives  the  mean  percentage  of  work- 

1  Papers  and  Proceedings  :  Conference  on  Prevention  of  Destitu* 
tion  (1911),  p.  384. 
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people  in  certain  trade  unions  unemployed  in  each  of 
the  years  1904-18  : — 


New 

Year. 

York 

State 

Belgium. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Aus- 
tralia. 

France. 

Den- 
mark. 

Norway. 

Ger- 
many. 

(U.S.A.) 

1904 

12-1 

•3-0 

6-0 

_  _  i 

10-8 

I 

4-0 

2-1 

1905 

8-5 

2-1 

5-0 

* 

9-9 

13-3    * 

4-4 

1-6 

1906 

6-8 

1-8 

3-6 

6-7 

8*4 

6-1 

3-2 

M 

1907 

13-6 

2-0 

3-7 

5-7 

7-5 

6-8 

2-5 

1-6 

1908 

28-0 

5-9 

7'8 

6-0 

9-5 

11-0 

3-6 

2-9 

1909 

14-9 

3-4 

7-7 

5-8 

8-1 

13-3 

5-0 

2-8 

1910 

13-6 

2-0 

4-7 

5-6 

6-4 

11-1 

2-9 

1-9 

1911 

18-7 

1-9 

3*0 

4-7 

6-3 

9-2 

1-9 

1-9 

1912 

15-2 

1-9 

3-2 

5-6 

6-0 

7-6 

1-3 

2-0 

1913 

20-9 

2-7 

2-1 

3-3 

5-3 

7-3 

1-9 

2-9 

Mean 

15-2 

2-7 

4-7 

5-7 

7-8 

9-5 

3-1 

2-1 

Jevons  felt  that  there  was  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween sun-spots  and  such  times  of  crisis.  Some  hold 
that  the  "  sun-spots  "  are  oceans  of  cooler  vapour,  from 
50,000  to  100,000  miles  in  length.  The  material  at  the 
centre  of  a  spot  gives  out  50  per  cent,  less  heat  than 
the  bright  parts  do.  Lately  hydrocarbons  and  other 
compounds  have  been  found  in  the  spots,  indicating  a 
cooler  region,  for  such  compounds  do  not  otherwise 
exist  in  the  sun.  When  the  spot-area  is  largest,  torches 
of  light  soar  high,  sweeping  the  flaming  gas  into  immense 
waves,  and  at  times  affecting  the  electric  network  on 
earth.  These  spots  reach  a  maximum  of  growth  once 
in  eleven  and  a  quarter  years,  and  then  slowly  sink  to 
a  minimum.  One  writer  3  holds  that  in  the  course  of 
millions  of  years  these  dark  areas  will  extend,  forming 
an  increasing  veil  of  cool,  absorbing  vapour  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  thus  diminishing  the  sun's 
radiation  until  it  will  become  too  weak  to  support  life 
on  earth.  If  this  theory  of  sun-spots  is  true,  there  may 
be  some  connection  between  the  appearance  of  sun-spots 
and  weather  conditions,  and  consequently  the  state  of 

1  Washington  Conference:  Report II  on  Unemployment,  p.  13, 

8  Not  available. 

a  Joseph  McCabe :  The  End  of  the  World  (1920),  p.  108. 
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the  harvests,  and  of  trade.  Quite  apart  from  any  signs 
in  the  heavens,  the  economic  conditions  have  for  long 
been  such  as  to  warn  us  to  be  very  cautious.  It  is 
apparent  that  where  the  change  affects  all  countries, 
international  action  is  required.  We  find  meantime 
countries  like  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  importing 
greatly  in  excess  of  their  exports.  During  the  first 
eight  months  of  1919  France  exported  £160,000,000 
against  an  import  trade  of  £740,000,000,  Italy  ex- 
ported £42,000,000  against  £193,000,000  and  Belgium 
£32,000,000  against  £107,000,000.  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  sell  to  the  nations  from  which  she  buys 
and  cannot  buy  from  the  nations  to  which  she  sells.1 
International  action  will  be  essential  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  present  situation.  Sir  George  Paish  2  suggests 
an  extension  of  international  credit.  He  suggests  a 
loan  for  forty-two  years  with  a  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund, 
at  4  or  4J  per  cent.  Mr.  Vanderlip  suggests  that  the 
loan  should  take  the  form  of  food,  fuel,  machinery  and 
rolling  stock,  but  that  no  money  should  be  given  to  the 
treasuries  of  Central  Europe.3  He  holds  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  amortization  of  one-fifteenth  of  the 
loan,  and  that  the  repayment  should  be  a  first  tax  on 
the  revenue  of  the  countries  for  which  the  loan  is  pro- 
vided. Unless  some  such  scheme  is  carried  into  effect, 
thus  providing  the  means  of  restarting  industry,  the 
prevailing  unemployment  in  the  Central  Empires  must 
continue. 

Part  of  the  present  problem  is  due  to  the  inefficient 
Governments  of  some  of  the  countries  chiefly  affected. 
Largely  under  the  influence  of  powerful  trusts,  the 
Government  of  Italy  has  made  each  province  isolated 
and  imposed  duties  of  a  prohibitive  nature  on  all  trade 
between  the  provinces.  Italy,  with  her  great  number 
of  small-holders  dependent  on  local  markets  and  cheap 
transport  to  the  larger  towns,  was  formerly  a  rich  country, 
but  the  peasant  no  longer  takes  his  goods  to  the  town 

1  Paish  :   The  Nations  and  the  League. 

2  Ibid.  3  What  Happened  in  Europe. 
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to  sell  them;  various  forces  are  at  work  which  compel 
him  to  sell  to  the  trusts  directly.  The  trusts  have 
reduced  the  payment  for  such  commodities  to  sub- 
sistence point,  with  the  result  that  the  peasant  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  his  land  in  proper  condition,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns.  A  country 
province  near  Naples  finds  difficulty  in  sending  its 
surplus  products  to  Naples;  it  could  more  easily  send 
them  to  America.  Sorrento,  a  butter-producing  district, 
cannot  send  butter  to  Naples,  but  at  times  Naples 
receives  butter  from  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  For  this 
condition  the  Italian  Government  alone  is  responsible, 
but  there  are  other  conditions  equally  reprehensible 
which  impede  employment.  In  Czecho-Slovakia  in 
1919  there  was  an  embargo  which  prohibited  coal  being 
sent  to  Vienna,1  but  Czecho-Slovakia  was  trying  to 
dispose  of  her  surplus  coal  to  Italy.2  She  was  meantime 
trying  to  sell  sugar  to  France,  while  Vienna,  quite  near 
geographically,  was  endeavouring  to  get  sugar  from 
Japan  and  Cuba.  Germany  was  requiring  vehicles,  but 
the  vehicles  handed  over  to  France  by  Germany  were 
blocking  the  lines  in  France.3  In  Russia  and  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  locomotives  have  to  be  fired  with  wood 
because  of  the  absence  of  coal ;  4  in  country  after  country 
there  is  distress  and  unemployment,  and  in  all  of  them 
there  is  great  risk  of  the  overthrow  of  all  legitimate 
authority.  They  are  like  so  many  wooden  houses,  in 
any  one  of  which  a  fire  may  begin  at  any  time,  and 
spread  from  house  to  house  like  a  prairie  fire  spreading 
from  forest  to  forest.  The  problem  is  one  which  can 
be  solved  by  international  effort,  and  if  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  results  in  international  action  adequate  for 
this  crisis,  then  by  means  of  similar  organization  the 
international  causes  of  unemployment  as  they  operate 
in  the  future  may  have  their  power  weakened. 

1  Famine  in  Europe :   Report  of  International  Economic  Con- 
ference. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

4  Vanderlip  :   What  Happened  in  Europe. 
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Regulation  of  demand  by  Government  and  public 
bodies  might  accomplish  much.  Government  and  other 
contracts  which  can  be  delayed  should  be  given  out  in 
a  time  when  employment  is  on  the  wane.  This  would 
lead  to  a  smaller  demand  for  labour  in  the  busy  years, 
and  a  greater  demand  in  the  slack  years.  Incidentally 
this  might  involve  that  each  industry  would  employ  a 
smaller  aggregate  of  men,  but  the  men  for  whom,  even 
at  the  busiest  time,  no  demand  would  exist  in  a  par- 
ticular industry  would  be  absorbed  in  some  other 
industry.  Individually  their  condition  would  be  im- 
proved, since  they  would  be  taken  from  an  industry 
in  which  they  were  under-employed  to  an  industry 
probably  providing  more  regular  employment.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  demand  might  be  regular- 
ized, one  might  take  the  case  of  the  demand  for  woollen 
and  worsted  goods.  The  particulars  of  this  trade  were 
laid  before  the  National  Conference  of  1911  on  the 
Prevention  of  Destitution.  In  1906  the  total  output 
of  the  trade  was  £85,000,000,  of  which  £38,000,000  was 
exported  and  £47,000,000  retained  at  home.  Part  of 
the  output  is  purchased  by  Government  departments 
and  by  municipalities  for  uniforms,  for  soldiers,  sailors, 
postmen,  tram-drivers  and  conductors.  In  very  good 
years  5  per  cent,  overtime  is  wrought;  in  bad  years 
there  is  7  per  cent,  of  unemployment,  so  that  the  varia- 
tion is  12  per  cent.  Mr.  G.  H.  Woods  suggests  that  the 
demand  by  the  State  and  municipalities  should  be 
administered  in  such  a  way  over  the  trade  cycle  as  to 
tend  to  stability  of  employment.1  At  present  there  is 
an  average  purchase  by  Government  departments  and 
by  municipalities  of  £1,250,000  per  annum.  In  very 
good  years  there  should  be  no  Government  order  given, 
and  this  would  bring  the  index  number  of  employment 
from  105  to  103,  but  in  the  worst  year  £2,750,000  might 
be  spent,  thus  raising  the  index  number  of  employment 
from  93  to  96 £.  This  reduces  the  variation  in  employ- 
ment from  12  per  cent,  to  6 J  per  cent. ;  indirectly  it 
might  also  help  to  regularize  the  demand  from  abroad, 
1  Report  on  Prevention  of  Destitution  (1911),  p.  532. 
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by  producing  a  steadier  level  of  demand  for  imports 
and  a  consequent  equalization  of  the  export  trade. 
Some  such  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  sug- 
gested in  the  Washington  recommendations: — 

"  The  General  Conference  recommends  that 
each  member  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization  co-ordinate  the  execution  of  all 
work  undertaken  under  public  authority,  with  a 
view  to  reserving  such  work  as  far  as  practicable 
for  periods  of  unemployment  and  for  districts 
most  affected  by  it."  1 

When  one  has  faced  the  difficulties  of  cyclical  unem- 
ployment, the  problem  of  seasonal  unemployment 
remains.  Trade  cycles  lead  not  so  much  to  unemploy- 
ment as  to  under-employment ;  seasonal  changes  tend 
generally  to  unemployment.  Factors  from  the  side  of 
supply  and  of  demand  co-operate  to  cause  such  unem- 
ployment. From  the  supply  side,  no  legislation  can 
affect  the  harvest,  or  spread  the  work  of  hop-picking 
and  jam-making  over  a  longer  period.  From  the  demand 
side,  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  colliers  should  be 
slackest  in  July,  the  painters  busiest  in  spring  and  the 
gas-workers  in  winter.  In  Japan  the  problem  of  seasonal 
unemployment  is  not  very  acute,  since  it  is  easy  to  turn 
from  industry  to  agriculture.  In  Sweden  the  chief 
problem  is  the  unskilled  labourer  in  the  city,  but  outside 
the  cities  lumbering  provides  winter  work  for  the 
agricultural  population  and  for  unskilled  workers  from 
neighbouring  industrial  districts.2  In  an  examination 
of  unemployment  in  Lancashire  in  ten  pre-war  years, 
while  every  trade  had  its  seasonal  depression,  it  was  found 
that  the  total  amount  of  unemployment  when  the  figures 
of  all  the  Trade  Unions  were  added  varied  by  only  1  per 
cent.  The  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion declared  that,  "if  we  had  accurate  statistics,  the 
aggregate  is  approximately  uniform  throughout  the 
year."  Suggestions  regarding  transference  from  one 

1  Washington  Conference  :  Draft  Recommendations,  p.  16,  par.  iv. 

2  Ibid.,  Report,  Vol.  II,  p.  191, 
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employment    to    another   should    help   to   solve   this 
problem. 

In  a  report  published  regarding  the  position  in  Glasgow, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  gas-workers  could,  during 
June  and  July,  take  the  place  of  the  men  in  the  lighting 
department  who  are  on  holiday,  and  that  in  winter  the 
men  of  the  Statute  Labour  Department  who  are  kept 
from  outside  work  during  winter  might  be  employed 
in  the  gas-works.  At  present  a  great  number  of  gas- 
workers  are  employed  in  brick-making  in  summer  or  act 
as  brick-layer's  labourers.  Interesting  attempts  have 
already  been  made  on  a  small  scale  to  provide  subsidiary 
employment.  In  pre-war  days,  the  golf-caddies  attached 
to  a  certain  golf-course  were  taught  boot-repairing,  and 
did  this  work  profitably  in  their  spare  time.  With  the 
shorter  working  day,  many  workmen  are  wisely  taking 
up  subsidiary  employments  in  their  spare  time,  although 
some  of  the  Unions  have  objected  to  this.  It  is  desir- 
able to  increase  the  number  of  men  for  whom  steady 
employment  can  be  found.  Professor  Webb  suggested 
that  at  the  Manchester  Docks,  in  which  15,000  men  were 
then  employed  at  the  busiest  times  and  10,000  at  the 
slackest  times,  instead  of  having  a  body  of  15,000 
workers  irregularly  employed,  regular  employment 
should  be  given  to  10,000  of  the  best  men,  who  are  not 
appealed  to  by  the  "  dockers'  romance,"  and  that  the 
remainder  should  have  alternative  work  provided  for 
them  near  to  the  docks  in  which  they  might  engage  when 
not  required  for  work  at  the  docks.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  would  reduce  the  number  of  under-employed,  but 
would  considerably  increase  at  first  the  number  of 
unemployed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  increased  demand 
of  those  given  steady  employment  would  soon  create 
a  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  others.  In  October  1916, 
a  Report  was  prepared  on  Dock  Employment  in  New 
York.  According  to  the  Report,  matters  were  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition.  There  was  no  standard 
rate  of  pay,  no  minimum  period  of  engagement  and  no 
fixed  time  for  calls ;  40,000  men  were  available,  and  on 
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any  given  day  more  than  20,000  were  engaged.  The 
Report  suggests  that  there  should  be  better  signalling 
of  ships  and  dissemination  of  information  about  their 
movements,  and  the  pooling  of  reserves  of  labour.  It 
was  proposed  to  restrict  the  number  of  "  stands  "  at 
which  men  were  engaged  to  fourteen,  and  that  a  register 
of  dockers  or  "  longshoremen  "  should  be  kept,  from 
which  men  would  be  selected  by  the  employers,  and  that 
men  should  utilize  their  spare  time  in  connection  with 
work  in  an  adjoining  garden  suburb. 

This  problem  of  providing  subsidiary  employment  is 
a  very  difficult  one ;  much  improvement  is  possible  by 
a  scheme  of  hours  of  call.  If  it  could  be  arranged  that 
men  would  be  employed  only  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
then  men  would  know  to  come  at  these  particular  hours, 
instead  of  requiring  to  spend  all  day  waiting  for  work. 
In  the  millinery  trades  women  have  been  for  long  faced 
with  the  seasonal  period  of  unemployment.  The  busy 
season  in  America  lasts  for  six  months  in  parlour 
millinery,  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  wholesale  trade 
and  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  months  in  wholesale  manu- 
facturing.1 During  the  slack  season  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  women  enter  trades  allied  to  millinery. 
Of  fifty-three  Boston  employees  and  twenty-nine 
Philadelphia  employees  questioned,  it  was  found  that 
most  became  sales-girls,  twenty-six  Boston  girls  and 
seventeen  Philadelphia  girls  entering  this  occupation 
during  the  slack  season. 

After  treating  Cyclical  and  Seasonal  Unemployment 
and  Casual  Labour,  Report  II  deals  with  Unemployment 
due  to  Changes  in  Industry.  A  strike  causes  much 
disorganization  in  other  trades.  On  March  1,  1912,  a 
general  strike  of  coal-miners  took  place  in  England  in 
support  of  the  demand  for  an  individual  district  minimum 
wage  for  all  men  and  boys  employed  underground.  By 
March  2,  10  per  cent,  of  the  blast  furnaces  were  stopped, 
and  by  March  9,  nearly  two-thirds,  and  the  pig-iron 

1  Economic  Relations  of  Women,  Vol.  V,  "  Millinery  as  a  Trade 
for  Women,"  p.  45. 
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industry  came  practically  to  a  standstill,  only  13  per 
cent,  of  the  furnaces  being  in  use  by  the  end  of  the 
month;  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  iron  and  steel 
works  were  unemployed  by  March  23,  and  by  March  9 
half  the  tin-plate  mills  had  ceased  work.  Only  eight  out 
of  sixty-eight  mills  in  the  sheet  steel  works  connected 
with  the  tin-plate  trade  were  working  by  March  9,  and 
by  March  23,  all  had  stopped.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
potters  of  North  Staffordshire  and  75  per  cent,  of  those 
in  the  brick  trade,  together  with  practically  all  workers 
in  the  glass-bottle  trade,  were  unemployed  by  March  23. 1 
The  resulting  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
exported  from  our  country  also  caused  considerable 
unemployment  abroad.  Such  exceptional  causes  of 
unemployment  can  only  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise,  and 
anything  which  tends  to  improve  the  relations  between 
masters  and  men  is  thus  likely  to  tell  on  the  side  of 
regularity  of  employment. 

The  Report  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  work 
of  Employment  Offices.  In  most  countries  the  employ- 
ment offices  are  local  in  their  control  and  operations. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  large-scale  national 
employment  office  schemes  are  examined.  The  large- 
scale  system  provides  ample  information  regarding  the 
demand  for  labour  in  all  districts,  and  allows  for  the 
appointment  of  better  officials,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
officialism  often  results ;  there  is  a  loss  of  local  interest 
in  the  office ;  the  treatment  of  the  individual  is  less 
personal ;  there  is  not  the  same  measure  of  democratic 
control;  and  while  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the 
conditions  in  the  country  is  of  great  value,  it  is  often 
of  less  value  than  an  exact  acquaintance  with  local 
conditions.  The  Report  admits  that  the  established 
systems  of  employment  offices  have  not  been  as  effective 
as  it  was  expected  that  they  would  be,  but  the  Con- 
ference recommended  that  the  system  of  Employment 
Offices  should  be  extended,  and  that  "  each  Member  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization  take  measures 
1  Washington  Conference,  Report  II,  p.  22. 
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to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  employment  agencies 
which  charge  fees  or  which  carry  on  their  business  for 
profit.  Where  such  agencies  already  exist,  it  is  further 
recommended  that  they  be  permitted  to  operate  only 
under  Government  licenses,  and  that  all  practicable 
measures  be  taken  to  abolish  such  agencies  as  soon  as 
possible."  l  The  problem  also  arose  of  the  measure  to 
which  by  the  recruiting  of  bodies  of  workers  in  one 
country  with  a  view  to  their  employment  in  another, 
matters  might  be  improved,  and  it  was  agreed  to  recom- 
mend that  such  recruiting  should  be  permitted  only  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  countries  concerned,  and 
after  the  employers  and  workers  of  the  industries 
affected  had  been  consulted.  In  some  industries  regula- 
tions have  been  introduced  which  prevent  firms  from 
rashly  dismissing  their  workers  when  a  period  of  slack 
trade  seems  to  be  approaching.  In  the  glass-bottle 
trade  in  Lancashire,  if  workers  are  ordered  to  cease  work 
owing  to  a  furnace  being  put  out  on  account  of  trade 
depression,  no  additional  furnace  can  be  started  within 
three  months  unless  these  men  are  paid  half-time  wages 
for  the  time  they  lost  through  stoppage. 

An  inquiry  was  made  into  the  provisions  made  for 
insurance  against  unemployment.  In  some  of  the 
insurance  schemes  the  payments  are  determined  so 
that  they  will  have  a  beneficial  result  on  employment. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  original  levy  on  the  em- 
ployer was  2|eJ.  per  week,  or  Id.  for  every  day,  so  that 
the  employer  of  casual  labour  had  to  pay  more  than 
the  employer  of  regular  labour.  The  schemes  in  opera- 
tion may  be  distinguished  according  to  whether  they 
are  :  (a)  Voluntary  or  Compulsory ;  (b)  By  Industries 
or  by  the  Community.  Among  voluntary  schemes  the 
best  example  is  the  Ghent  Scheme,  in  which  the  muni- 
cipality augments  the  fund  out  of  which  the  worker 
draws  his  maintenance  when  unemployed.  In  this 
scheme  the  Trade  Unions,  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
workers'  conditions,  are  less  likely  to  be  defrauded,  and 

1  Washington  Conference  :  Draft  Recommendations,  p.  15,  par.  1. 
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they  can  vary  the  rate  according  to  the  fluctuations  of 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  do  not  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  employers'  contribution. 

It  is  right  that  each  industry  should  directly  bear 
the  cost  involved  in  maintaining  a  labour  reserve.  This 
principle  was  applied  during  the  war  in  the  textile  trade 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  Cotton  Control 
Board  licensed  spindles,  allowing  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  spindles  to  be  used.  An  unemployment  tax  was 
levied  on  the  spindles  running,  by  which  the  unemployed 
received  maintenance  grant.  The  Report  also  refers  to 
seven  voluntary  schemes  which  are  provided  by  public 
authority  without  connection  with  Trade  Unions  or 
Benefit  Societies,  but  compulsory  schemes  are  preferred 
in  the  Report.1 

The  demand  for  superannuation  benefit  is  becoming 
of  greater  importance.  At  the  International  Miners' 
Congress  in  Brussels  on  February  12,  1920,2  it  was 
agreed  to  recommend  that  all  miners  of  all  countries 
should  oppose  increased  output  of  coal  if  they  knew  that 
such  coal  was  to  be  exported  to  France.  This  step  was 
recommended  on  the  ground  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  grant  the  miners  the  adequate 
superannuation  which  they  asked. 

The  Report  gives  an  account  of  the  Travellers' 
Homes  (Wanderarbeitsstatten)  in  Germany  for  accom- 
modating workmen  travelling  in  search  of  work  :  they 
perform  a  most  useful  function  and  are  organized  chiefly 
by  philanthropic  societies.  In  1902,  three  million  used 
these  homes,  of  whom  two  million  paid  for  their  lodgings 
and  one  million  were  lodged  for  a  limited  time  in  ex- 
change for  work  performed.  There  is  also  need  of 
machinery  similar  to  that  created  during  the  war  to 
control  supplies  of  raw  material.  During  the  period 
of  transition  from  war  to  peace,  raw  materials  must  be 
secured  if  the  numbers  who  have  left  munition  work 
and  have  been  demobilized  are  to  be  reinstated  in 

1  Washington  Conference  :  Draft  Recommendation,  p.  16,  par.  iii. 

2  Freihcit,  February  14,  1920. 
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industry.  When  the  Report  by  the  Ministry  of  Re- 
construction on  Raw  Material  and  Employment  was 
prepared,  the  building  trade  had  460,000  fewer  men 
employed  than  in  July  1914,  the  textile  industry  200,000 
less  and  the  paper  and  printing  industries  100,000  less. 
In  order  that  these  industries  may  be  re-established, 
cotton,  wool,  timber,  wood-pulp  and  many  other 
materials  from  abroad  are  required.  Even  as  unemploy- 
ment is  contagious,  spreading  from  trade  to  trade  within 
a  country,  and  as  a  period  of  bad  trade  in  a  particular 
land  reacts  on  all  the  countries,  beneficent  results  will 
appear  in  all  countries  from  the  successful  attempt  to 
deal  with  unemployment  in  any  one.  With  the  experi- 
ence of  international  control  of  raw  materials  which  the 
nations  have  had  during  the  war,  with  the  International 
Labour  Office  existing  to  guide  countries  in  their 
endeavours  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  unemployment, 
and  with  the  application  of  the  methods  of  regularizing 
home  demand  suggested  in  the  Washington  Report, 
the  problem  of  unemployment  should  assume  much  less 
magnitude  in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

At  present,  the  failure  of  continental  demand  for  our 
manufactures  has  rendered  more  apparent  the  inability 
of  industry,  as  at  present  organized,  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. The  organization  of  industry  must  in  some  way 
be  improved,  and  employer  and  employee  will  have  to 
unite  in  this.  Suggestions  as  to  the  procedure  of 
Governments  have  already  been  offered.  If  by  im- 
proved organization  of  industry  unemployment  is 
rendered  less  likely,  the  Trade  Unions  will  not  be  so 
much  afraid  of  over-production.  At  present  over- 
production of  the  wrong  commodities  often  takes  place, 
but  if  it  could  be  possible  in  some  way  to  divert  labour 
speedily  from  the  processes  in  which  goods  are  being 
produced  beyond  the  market-needs,  this  would  be  less 
likely.  To  train  men  in  two  trades,  or  for  Trade  Unions 
at  times  to  relax  their  rules  so  that  men  may  quickly 
pass  from  one  trade  to  another,  would  be  of  great 
service. 

M 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   DIGNITY   OF  LABOUR 

"  Labour  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  commodity  or  article 
of  commerce."  (Peace  Treaty  :  Art.  427,  1.) 

IN  his  Communist  Manifesto,  Karl  Marx  maintained 
that  wages  must  be  simply  the  cost-price  of  living.  He 
continues  this  line  of  thought  in  the  Kapital,  insisting 
that  the  gains  of  capital  are  due  to  production  by  the 
labourer  for  which  no  wages  are  paid.  Many  others 
have  held  that,  by  some  "  Iron  Law  of  Wages,"  wages 
are  kept  at  subsistence  level.  To  criticize  this  theory 
falls  without  the  limit  of  our  present  discussion.  Recent 
developments  in  prices  and  in  wages  have  revealed  the 
inadequacy  of  the  "  Iron  Law  of  Wages."  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden  points  out  how,1  between  1850  and  1900,  the 
rate  of  wages,  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  index 
numbers,  rose  by  78  per  cent,  and  in  the  same  period 
the  prices  of  commodities  fell  by  11  per  cent.  Of  course, 
the  fall  in  prices  was  chiefly  in  comforts  and  luxuries, 
while  some  of  the  essential  commodities  increased  in 
price. 

Constant  use  is  made  of  the  phrase  "the  wage- 
slave."  Mr.  Withers  points  out  that  there  is  no  greater 
reason  for  using  the  phrase  "  the  wage-slave  "  than 
there  would  be  for  using  such  phrases  as  "  the  salaried 
slave,"  "the  professional  slave,"  "the  interest  slave," 
since  all  classes  alike  depend  for  their  reward  on  the 
public  demand  for  the  commodities  they  possess.2  At 
the  same  time  the  prevalence  of  the  phrase  has  a  deep 
significance. 

1  Socialism  and  Syndicalism,  p.  38. 

2  The  Case  for  Capitalism,  p.  58. 
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While  in  all  forms  of  modern  industrial  unrest  there 
is  undoubtedly  the  demand  for  higher  wages,  there  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  demand  for  higher  status  on  the 
part  of  the  workers,  and  for  recognition  of  their  place, 
not  as  cogs  in  a  wheel,  but  as  partners  in  the  processes 
of  industry.  If  steps  are  taken  to  develop  Shop  Com- 
mittees and  Industrial  Councils,  something  will  have 
been  done  to  realize  the  aim  indicated  in  the  first  of 
the  General  Principles  mentioned  in  Article  427  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  :  "  That  labour  should  not  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce  " ;  but 
more  than  this  is  required.  At  present  we  seem  to  find 
stability  only  in  extremes.  There  should  be  less  marked 
distinction  between  groups,  and  greater  facilities  for  a 
member  of  one  group  in  society  to  rise  to  another.  In 
October  1872,  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Verein  fur  Sozial-Politik  held  at  Eisenach,  Schmoeller, 
one  of  the  German  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  declared  that 
they  did  not  desire  to  level  down,  but  that  they  regarded 
as  the  most  moral  and  as  the  best  constituted  the 
society  which  provided  within  society  "  a  ladder  with 
different  stages,  but  with  an  easy  passage  from  one  stage 
to  the  next."  l 

The  conflict  of  interests  between  the  different  classes 
of  society  is  much  more  apparent  than  the  real  harmony. 
Trade  Unions  on  the  one  hand,  and  Employers'  Federa- 
tions on  the  other,  are  outward  expressions  of  the  conflict, 
while  indications  of  essential  unity  are  difficult  to 
discover.  Ultimately  the  interests  of  masters  and  men 
do  not  conflict.  Both  sections  are  engaged  in  the  one 
endeavour  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  nation,  and  each 
section  can  best  realize  its  own  highest  interests  only 
when  both  are  determined  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  products  of  their  united  effort.  Many 
factors  have  tended  to  make  more  apparent  this  seem- 
ing conflict  of  interests.  The  wealth  of  the  few  has 
been  flaunted  before  the  eyes  of  multitudes  who  were 

1  Henri  St.  Marc:  "Etude  sur  Venseignement  de  V Economic 
oplitique  dans  les  Universite's  d'Allemagne  et  d'Autriche,"  p.  81. 
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exhausted  by  the  struggle  for  existence  :  many  workers 
were  embittered  when  they  realized  that  the  one  con- 
tribution they  could  make  to  industry,  their  labour,  was 
treated  as  a  commodity  in  the  market,  sold  as  coal  or 
iron,  so  long  as  it  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
industry,  purchased  by  employers  who  felt  that,  having 
bought  out  the  interests  of  labour,  they  had  no  need  to 
consult  the  worker  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  his  labour 
could  be  utilized.  No  section  of  the  community  can 
be  blamed  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  people  of 
all  classes  realize  the  need  for  improved  conditions  of 
labour  and  for  a  more  equitable  system  of  distributing 
the  reward  of  industry. 

Some  despair  of  our  modern  industrial  system; 
bitter  words  are  spoken  about  the  evils  of  competition, 
and  various  schemes  proposed  by  which  a  social  millen- 
nium may  be  ushered  in.  Many  who  will  not  admit  that 
a  competitive  system  is  necessarily  an  evil,  admit  that 
competition  makes  many  evils  possible.  If  children 
set  out  to  gather  blackberries,  working  in  a  field  where 
there  is  an  abundant  supply,  each  competing  with  the 
other  as  to  who  will  bring  the  most  in,  the  competition 
will  lend  interest  to  the  work  and  will  lead  to  an  increased 
return. 

Industry  is  a  co-operation  of  mutual  services,  and  the 
quality  of  the  service  may  be  improved  by  the  keen 
competition  involved.  Bitterness  may  arise  from  the 
thought  that  the  competition  is  not  carried  out  on  fair 
lines.  To  the  minds  of  some  it  seems  that  some  classes 
of  the  community  are  like  boys  who  go  out  to  gather 
blackberries  and  who  come  in  with  their  baskets  full, 
not  because  of  their  own  efforts,  but  through  helping 
themselves  liberally  from  the  baskets  of  the  others  who 
gather  beside  them.  Some  view  society  as  a  huge 
mass  which  is  being  divided  by  a  wedge  into  rich  and 
poor.  It  is  assumed  that  the  wedge,  being  driven 
deeper  into  our  social  structure,  must  of  necessity  raise 
the  rich  while  it  crushes  the  poor.  This  view  is  false. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  social  system  which  renders 
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this  result  necessary,  although  there  are  far  too  many 
factors  at  work  which  make  this  result  seem  natural. 
We  are  rather  to  think  of  rich  and  poor,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  separated,  as  the  sections  of  fluid  in  two  tubes 
which  are  united  by  a  common  reservoir.  As  the  fluid 
in  the  two  tubes  must  rise  at  the  same  time  or  fall  at 
the  same  time,  so  the  well-being  of  one  class  of  society 
is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  well-being  of  all 
classes. 

At  times  of  transition  bitterness  becomes  specially 
intense.  We  are  told  that  long  ago  Japanese  joiners 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  a  fire  brigade,  because 
the  result  would  be  a  diminished  demand  for  their 
labour.  Fewer  houses  would  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
Similarly,  when  machinery  was  introduced,  there  was 
great  opposition,  because  it  was  felt  that  fewer  men 
would  be  required.  It  was  thought  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  work  required  to  be  done,  and  that  if 
machinery  did  part  of  the  work,  less  was  left  for  the 
worker.  Much  was  to  be  said  on  the  workman's  behalf. 
As  an  immediate  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
many  men  were  put  out  of  work  and  others  found  that 
the  value  of  the  special  skill  they  had  acquired  was 
lowered.  As  labour  was  not  easily  transferred,  the 
hardships  involved  were  very  conspicuous.  Time 
proved  that  the  new  machinery  was  advantageous  to 
the  worker.  Machinery  is  introduced  only  where  the 
cost  of  production  is  thereby  decreased.  Ultimately 
this  benefits  the  consumer.  Prices  begin  to  fall,  and 
since  a  similar  introduction  of  machinery  is  taking  place 
in  other  industries,  the  worker  is  benefited  by  cheaper 
goods  produced  not  only  in  the  industry  in  which  he  is 
employed,  but  also  in  other  industries.  If  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  lowers  costs,  new  markets  are 
opened;  there  is  also  a  new  demand  for  machinery; 
thus  the  demand  for  labour  is  increased.  It  was  found 
that  instead  of  machinery  being  the  enemy  of  man,  it 
was  his  friend ;  and  this  ought  to  be  found  true  in  every 
case. 
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Capital  provides  the  machinery,  and  should  not  be 
viewed  by  Labour  as  a  competitor.  In  the  past  Capital 
has  often  taken  to  itself  too  great  a  share  of  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  Capital  and  Labour,  but  in  the  future  it  should  be 
found  possible  to  bring  the  two  into  real  co-operation, 
and  to  find  some  method  of  distributing  the  results 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  In  many  minds  there 
is  an  impression  that  the  amount  which  may  be  paid  in 
return  for  services  is  fixed  in  some  arbitrary  way.  If 
there  is  a  Fixed  Wage  Fund,  a  fixed  sum  available  out 
of  which  all  wages  and  salaries  must  be  paid,  it  follows 
that,  if  one  section  receives  an  increase,  some  other 
section  must  suffer ;  if  this  were  true  we  could  under- 
stand the  action  of  an  employer  who  grudges  his  em- 
ployees higher  wages  although  he  knows  they  are 
increasing  in  efficiency,  and  we  could  also  understand 
the  outcry  against  the  large  profits  of  some  employers. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  there  is 
no  fixed  Wage  Fund,  but  that  the  amount  that  may  be 
paid  depends  on  the  amount  produced.  The  remunera- 
tion of  the  employer  is  proportionate  to  the  advantage 
conferred  by  him  on  industry,  in  introducing  new 
methods  or  displaying  superior  organizing  ability.  The 
important  matter  is,  not  how  much  remuneration  a 
person  obtains,  but  how  great  is  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  is  produced  as  the  result  of  his  efforts.  The 
amount  paid  in  wages  is  dependent  on  the  output,  for 
money  is  at  best  an  artificial  medium  introduced  in 
order  that  we  may  the  more  easily  obtain  the  exact 
amount  of  those  goods  which  are  the  real  payment  for 
our  efforts.  If  employers  could  improve  their  position 
only  at  the  expense  of  labour,  and  if  every  improvement 
in  the  workers'  position  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
employers,  there  would  be  no  way  of  delivering  industry 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict,  but  since  the  con- 
dition of  both  can  be  improved  without  injury  to  either, 
there  is  good  reason  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
prospect  of  a  greater  sense  of  union  pervading  the 
relationships  of  the  different  classes  of  society. 
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The  statement  of  the  Peace  Treaty  that  Labour 
should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
introduces,  if  applied,  a  new  principle  into  the  payment 
of  wages.  The  purchaser  of  any  commodity  receives 
the  commodity  at  a  price  which  is  based  on  the  operation 
of  supply  and  demand.  In  general  he  purchases  all 
his  goods  at  the  marginal  utility  price,  and  obtains  a 
consumer's  surplus,  consisting  of  the  difference  between 
the  total  amount  he  would  pay  rather  than  do  without 
the  amount  of  the  commodity,  and  the  actual  amount 
he  has  to  pay.  In  the  employment  of  labour,  as  has 
been  indicated  earlier,  this  principle  does  not  exactly 
apply.  On  the  labour  employed,  there  is  undoubtedly 
some  profit,  which  in  some  measure  compares  with 
consumer's  surplus,  while  the  remainder  of  the  profit 
results  from  such  factors  as  the  contribution  of  Capital 
invested  and  the  organizing  powers  applied.  If  better 
relations  could  be  established  between  masters  and  men, 
the  productivity  of  industry  would  be  very  greatly 
augmented;  and  the  reward  for  increased  productivity 
would  require  to  be  divided  according  to  a  principle, 
agreed  upon  by  masters  and  men. 

If  labour  is  to  be  treated  as  a  commodity,  it  can 
have  no  share  in  the  "  consumer's  surplus  " ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  commodity, 
there  must  be  found  some  scheme  of  providing  for  the 
workers  some  share  of  the  "  consumer's  surplus,"  The 
inequality  of  distribution  is  only  one  of  several  factors 
which  contribute  to  industrial  unrest.  No  matter  how 
favourable  conditions  may  be  in  industry,  a  man  who 
every  day  is  faced  with  the  impossibility  of  securing 
adequate  housing  accommodation  cannot  be  satisfied. 
This  factor  affects  industrial  relations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Bombay,  according  to  a  recent  estimate, 
744,000  working  men  live  in  one-roomed  houses,  generally 
8  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  area,  and  the  death-rate  in  these  houses 
is  60  per  1000.  Mr.  A.  E.  Mirami,  a  consulting  sur- 
veyor to  the  Government,  describes  the  condition  of 
houses  in  which,  after  a  day's  work,  fifteen  or  twenty 
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men  are  found  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  a  single  room. 
"  Some  of  the  rooms,  so  called,  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  older  houses,  are  often  nothing  more  than  holes 
beneath  the  sloping  roof,  in  which  a  man  cannot  stand 
upright.  The  rear  rooms  are  usually  dark  and  gloomy 
in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  only  on  a  closer  inspection, 
when  one's  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
that  the  occupants  can  be  seen  at  all."  l  In  the  United 
States,  "  one-third  of  the  people  are  living  under  sub- 
normal housing  conditions,  and  about  one-tenth  are 
living  under  conditions  which  are  an  acute  menace  to 
health,  morals  and  family  life,  conditions  which  tend 
to  produce  degenerative  changes  in  those  subject  to 
them."  2  The  problem  of  factory  management  is  also 
an  acute  one.  We  find  it  in  every  country.  There  is 
a  constant  outcry,  for  example,  in  India  against  the 
exactions  of  the  Naikins  (forewomen),  and  it  is  felt 
that  much  unrest  could  be  alleviated  if  a  better  class 
of  literate  women  were  employed  in  supervision.3  Much 
can  be  done  by  better  arrangement  of  labour.  By  careful 
observation  of  each  stage  of  the  various  processes  of 
industry,  possible  improvements  in  methods  are  dis- 
covered. All  movements  made  by  the  human  agent 
are  divided  into  essential  and  unessential.  The  latter 
are  eliminated,  while  the  essential  movements  are 
improved  and  recombined ;  cycle-graphs  and  other  instru- 
ments, and  stereoscopic  photography  are  utilized  for 
this  end.  "  Industrial  fatigue "  has  been  carefully 
examined.  Fatigue  may  exist  without  weariness,  since 
"  fatigue  "  is  defined  as  "  a  condition  of  lowered  capacity 
for  work  which  follows  or  occurs  during  the  performance 
of  work,  of  which  it  is  the  direct  result."  4  Fatigue  and 
recovery  from  fatigue  are  parallel  processes  which 
accompany  each  other,  and  it  has  been  found  that  much 

1  E'vidence  before  Indian  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  IV. 
8  E.  E.  Wood  :  The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage  Earner  (1919), 
p.  7. 

3  Sketch  of  work  done  by  Kamgar  Hitwardhak  Sabha,  p.  13. 

4  Kent :    "  Industrial  Fatigue  "  in  Industrial  Administration) 
p.  40. 
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depends  on  the  duration  of  rest  periods.  Under  the 
Taylor  system  it  has  been  found  possible  to  increase 
the  workman's  output  from  60  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent., 
in  addition  to  effecting  a  considerable  saving  of  material.1 

The  position  of  the  foreman  and  his  method  of  remu- 
neration require  careful  consideration.  Regarding  wages 
paid,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Foremen  and 
Managers  asks  for  foremen  100  per  cent.,  and  for  under- 
foremen  75  per  cent,  more  in  wages  than  the  amount 
paid  to  the  best  worker.  Workmen  are  paid  according 
to  hours  of  labour,  while  the  foremen  are  generally 
paid  a  wage  irrespective  of  the  hours  wrought.  Some- 
times the  interests  of  the  foreman,  who  does  not  desire 
to  work  any  longer  than  he  can  help,  since  his  wage  is 
not  thereby  increased,  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  workmen,  who  desire  to  lengthen  a  task  for  the  sake 
of  overtime  wages.  The  foreman  generally  cuts  himself 
off  from  the  Trade  Union;  some  system  of  pensions  for 
foremen  might  be  of  real  service.  A  system  has  been 
suggested,  which  would  not  bind  a  foreman  to  a  particular 
firm  all  the  time.  Each  foreman  under  this  scheme 
would  pay  3d.  weekly  on  every  105.  of  wages  received, 
and  on  retiral  would  receive  a  pension.2  Such  questions 
would  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Industrial  Councils. 

While  such  problems  must  be  attended  to,  it  is  un- 
doubted that  the  greater  part  of  social  unrest  centres 
around  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  products 
of  industry.  Several  methods  of  improving  the  relation- 
ships between  masters  and  men  have  been  tried,  and 
some  measure  of  success  is  to  be  recorded.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  profit-sharing.  This  has  at  times 
met  with  the  disapproval  of  both  masters  and  men. 
Masters  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  while  many 
businesses  are  paying  concerns,  there  are  others  which 
do  not  pay,  and  that  if  men  share  profits  they  must 
also  share  losses.  One  firm  finds  large  profits  available 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  while  another  finds  itself  in  great 

1  C.  Bertrand  Thompson  :   Le  systtme  Taylor. 

2  Deeley  :   Labour  Difficulties  and  Suggested  Solutions  (1920). 
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difficulties.  The  failure  of  a  firm  is  generally  ascribed 
to  inefficient  management,  and  few  think  that,  because 
the  firm's  income  diminishes,  therefore  the  workmen's 
wages  ought  to  diminish ;  so  it  is  argued  that  if  losses 
are  not  to  be  shared,  profits  should  not  be  shared  unless 
meantime  labour  has  become  more  efficient.  Employees 
also  are  distrustful  of  such  schemes,  because  they  feel 
that  while  the  employees  receive  extra  wages  from  in- 
creased profits,  the  masters  receive  a  still  greater  return. 

One  writer  has  expressed  the  mind  of  many  workers. 
He  tells  a  fable  of  a  landowner  and  a  workman  who 
entered  upon  a  scheme  of  profit-sharing.  The  former 
provided  the  seed  and  the  other  did  the  work,  and  an 
abundant  crop  of  grain  was  forthcoming.  At  the  time 
of  harvest  the  landowner  told  the  workman  that  they 
would  now  make  a  fair  division,  the  former  taking  the 
top  parts  and  the  workman  taking  the  bottom  parts; 
so  the  landowner  took  the  ears  and  the  workman  had 
to  be  content  with  the  straw.  A  second  year  the  scheme 
was  tried,  and  the  landowner  said  that  since  last  year 
he  had  taken  the  top  parts,  there  would  now  be  a  change, 
and  the  workman  would  take  the  top  parts  while  the 
landowner  would  take  the  bottom  parts.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  scheme  of  profit-sharing,  since  the  second 
year's  crop  consisted  of  turnips,  and  the  workman 
was  no  more  satisfied  with  the  green  leaves  than  he  had 
formerly  been  with  the  straw.  It  is  also  felt  by  employees 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  rate  of  payment 
after  output  has  been  increased  and  wages  have  risen, 
and  that  the  knowledge  that  by  leaving  a  certain  firm 
he  will  forfeit  the  amount  that  will  fall  due  to  him  as 
his  share  of  profit,  tends  to  limit  the  worker's  freedom 
of  movement. 

Earlier  opposition  on  the  part  of  Trade  Unions  to 
profit-sharing  was  based  on  such  views  and  on  theories 
such  as  those  of  Sorel,  who  felt  that  such  schemes  would 
be  injurious  ultimately  to  the  workmen,  because  they 
tended  to  take  the  edge  off  the  "  class  war."  In  January 
1920  all  the  Swiss  Trade  Unions  objected  to  profit- 
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sharing  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  subtle  form  of  exploi- 
tation of  the  workers,  but  about  the  same  time  there  was 
introduced  into  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Assembly 
a  Bill  to  introduce  profit-sharing  when  the  profits  exceed 
8  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  The  Bill  suggests  an  equal 
division  between  masters  and  workers  of  all  profits 
above  8  per  cent,  on  capital  in  all  industrial  concerns 
in  which  there  are  more  than  twenty  employees,  and 
that  married  men  should  receive  two  units  for  every 
unit  of  profit  given  to  a  single  man,  and  similar  additions 
are  suggested  in  the  case  of  children  and  dependents.1 
The  Italian  Decree  of  September  15,  1918,  legalizing 
profit-sharing  during  the  war,  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  a  limited  dividend,  the  investment  of  one-third  of 
the  remaining  profit  in  Government  stocks,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  remainder  among 
the  workers.  An  Act  was  passed  recently  in  France 
whereby  power  is  given  to  any  company  to  adopt  a 
profit-sharing  scheme  without  altering  its  articles  of 
constitution.  British  firms  of  all  sizes  have  introduced 
such  schemes. 

An  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  firms  in 
which  the  number  of  employees  is  known  shows  that 

6  %  have  not  more  than  25  employees. 
24  %  have  between     26  and   100       „ 
23  %     „  „        101  and   250       „ 

27  %     „  „        251  and  1000       „ 

20  %  have  more  than  1000  employees.3 

Profit-sharing  does  not  involve  the  idea  that  Labour 
should  be  the  "  residuary  legatee  "  and  receive  every- 
thing after  Capital  has  been  bought  out,  but  it  endeavours 
to  secure  for  Labour  a  share  of  the  consumer's  surplus. 
The  W.  Filene  Sons  Co.  justifies  its  profit-sharing  on 
the  theory  that  Capital  should  not  be  the  residual 
claimant  entitled  to  all  that  remains  after  Labour  has 
been  paid  at  the  market  rate,  but  that  Capital  and  Labour 

1  Review  of  Foreign  Press :  Economic,  January  7, 1920,  pp.  231, 
232. 

2  Government    Report    (1920) :     Profit- Sharing    and    Labour 
Co-Partnership  in  United  Kingdom,  p.  16, 
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are  both  entitled  to  a  wage  before  profits  are  paid,  and 
that  thereafter  profits  should  be  divided.  In  spite  of 
the  antagonism  of  many  to  such  schemes,  several  cases 
of  profit-sharing  have  been  very  successful.  In  many 
cases  exceptional  conditions  prevailed.  Many  Gas 
Companies  have  schemes  of  profit-sharing.  While  at 
first  there  was  opposition  on  the  part  of  Trade  Unions, 
this  was  overcome.  The  success  of  schemes  in  the  Gas 
Companies  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  high 
price  of  fuel  in  recent  years.  The  general  features  of 
the  scheme  are  as  follows  :  The  Government  regulations 
with  regard  to  Gas  Companies  are,  that  for  every  penny 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  by  which  the  company  increases 
the  price  of  gas  above  the  standard  price,  J  per  cent,  of 
the  dividend  has  to  be  sacrificed.  When  profit-sharing 
was  introduced,  the  shareholders'  dividend  and  the 
bonus  of  the  workers  were  made  to  vary  according 
to  a  sliding  scale,  the  scale  being  determined  by  the 
price  of  gas.  The  interests  of  the  consumer  are  well 
conserved,  since  the  dividends  and  bonus  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  gas. 

When  a  scheme  of  co-partnership  was  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  "  it  reacted  immediately 
in  the  incidence  of  sickness  claims,  the  men  having  an 
interest  so  to  speak  in  running  the  concern  as  economic- 
ally as  possible."  l  In  1898,  8*16  per  cent,  of  the  men 
sustained  injuries,  while  under  the  new  system,  in  1913, 
only  3*43  per  cent,  sustained  injuries,  and  the  average 
number  of  days  of  absence  per  person  employed 
diminished  in  the  same  period  from  1*74  to  0-91.  The 
success  of  this  scheme  cannot  be  doubted,  but  when 
we  examine  the  system  more  carefully  we  see  how 
fortunate  the  Gas  Companies  are  in  several  respects. 
They  need  fear  no  competition,  since,  although  electri- 
city is  a  strong  rival,  they  are  given  a  limited 
monopoly  by  the  Government. 

1  Jones  and  Llewellyn :  Malingering :  or  the  Simulation  of 
Disease,  p.  664. 
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Few  trades  in  this  country  are  carried  on  under  such 
monopoly  conditions,  and  there  are  also  few  cases  in 
which  by  Government  regulations  high  dividends  must 
be  accompanied  by  low  prices.  It  is  clearly  to  the 
interests  of  the  workers  in  these  companies  to  render 
themselves  efficient  and  to  avoid  waste  of  all  kinds. 
In  spite  of  war  difficulties,  only  two  of  the  thirty-eight 
profit-sharing  gas  schemes  in  existence  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  abandoned  the  scheme  during  the  war.  One 
might  quite  readily  admit  that,  given  a  limited  monopoly 
and  similar  regulations,  profit-sharing  is  an  ideal  method 
of  solving  the  problems  of  modern  industry,  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  assert  that  similar  success  would  be  certain 
in  other  undertakings  not  so  favourably  situated  in 
these  respects.  It  would  be  unwise  to  regard  such  a 
scheme  as  one  likely  to  help  in  most  industries,  or  to 
attempt  to  introduce  it  without  the  complete  consent 
of  all  concerned.  Where  firms  enjoy  excess  profits  on 
account  of  exceptionally  favourable  conditions,  much 
is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  profit-sharing,  but  if  in  general 
the  firms  in  an  industry  are  enjoying  large  profits,  the 
better  solution  seems  to  be  a  rise  in  wages  or  a  fall  in 
prices.  The  idea  of  restricting  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  paid  on  capital  invested,  and  of  giving  only  a  part 
of  the  additional  profits  to  management,  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  but  we  must  also  consider  the  possible 
results  of  such  a  policy  in  diminishing  the  incentive  to 
improved  organization.  At  the  Bordeaux  Congress  on 
Profit-Sharing  held  in  November,  1912,  the  following 
finding  was  arrived  at :  "  The  greatest  peril  which 
profit-sharing  could  encounter,  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  development,  would  be  a  law  which  makes 
profit-sharing  compulsory.  We  can  only  admit  profit- 
sharing  as  a  voluntary  measure." 

Labour  co-partnership  is  a  further  application  of  the 
principles  involved  in  profit-sharing.  In  the  case  of 
the  Gas  Companies  there  is  a  measure  of  co-partnership. 
To  make  clear  the  difference  between  the  two  schemes, 
we  quote  the  definitions  given  in  the  1912  Government 
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Report  on  Profit-Sharing  and  Labour  Co-Partnership  : 
"  In  profit-sharing  an  employer  agrees  with  his  em- 
ployees that  they  shall  receive,  in  partial  remuneration 
of  their  labours  and  in  addition  to  their  wages,  a  share 
fixed  beforehand  in  the  profits  realized  by  the  under- 
taking to  which  the  profit-sharing  scheme  relates." 
"  In  a  scheme  of  labour  co-partnership,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  worker  should  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  rate  of  wages,  some  share  in  the  final  profits 
of  the  business,  but  should  also  by  accumulating  either 
the  whole  or  part  of  this  share  in  the  capital  of  the 
business  employing  him,  thus  gain  the  ordinary  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  shareholder."  In  the  1920  Report l 
the  definition  of  profit-sharing  formerly  given  is  adhered 
to,  with  the  additional  explanation  that  the  term 
excludes 

(a)  "  Premium  bonus,"  or  "  output  bonus,"  or  other 

similar  schemes  of  offering  rewards  propor- 
tionate to  output  and  irrespective  of  the  general 
financial  results  of  the  business ; 

(b)  Gratuities  given  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the 

employer  on  no  pre-arranged  basis. 

It  is  further  emphasized  that  the  share  to  be  given 
must  be  fixed  in  advance,  and  that  it  is  not  essential 
that  the  employees  should  know  all  the  details  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  amount  of  their  share  is  fixed.  An 
employer  may  give  his  employees  one-half  of  all  his 
profits  in  excess  of  a  certain  "  Reserved  Limit,"  and 
may  communicate  this  limit  only  to  an  accountant,  but 
this  is  still  profit-sharing.  In  connection  with  the 
definition  of  "  Labour  Co-partnership "  it  is  pointed 
out  in  the  Report,  that  the  distribution  of  profits  is  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  scheme,  but  that  the  acquisition 
of  shares  by  employees  may  be  regarded  as  involving 
Labour  Co-partnership,  and  that  a  Co-partnership 
Committee  on  the  lines  of  the  Whitley  Report  is  an 
essential  element  in  such  schemes.  It  is  generally 

1  Report,  Cmd.  544,  p.  ii. 
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found  that  interest  in  profit-sharing  schemes  grows 
during  times  of  good  employment  and  during  periods 
of  industrial  unrest. 

Since  1865,  380  schemes  of  profit-sharing  or  Labour 
Co-partnership  have  been  started,  and  at  October  31, 
1919,  only  182  remained  in  operation.  The  average 
duration  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  abandoned 
was  eight  and  a  half  years.  It  is  important  to  discover 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  such  schemes, 
in  so  far  as  these  causes  are  outlined  in  the  Report.  In 
many  cases,  the  causes  were  not  inherent  in  the  system. 
One  may  sum  up  the  causes  of  abandonment  as  follows  : — 

21  cause  unknown,  or  such  causes  as  outbreak  of  war,  munici- 

palization  of  undertaking. 
24  such  causes  as  death  of  employer,  change  of  management,  etc. 

7  conversion  of  business  into  Limited  Liability  Co. 

3  conversion  of  business  into  Co-operative  Society. 
52  want  of  success  and  consequent  diminution  of  profits. 
77  dissatisfaction  of  employers  with  scheme. 
13  dissatisfaction  of  employees  with  scheme. 

1  opposition  of  both  employers'  and  workmen's  organizations. 

198 

There  would  be  difficulties  before  most  industrial  con- 
cerns could  readjust  their  present  methods  in  order  to 
adopt  profit-sharing.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
Labour  Co-partnership.  Suppose  a  firm  were  to  begin  at 
once  to  invite  its  employees  to  purchase  shares,  in  certain 
cases,  unless  the  firm  could  extend,  there  would  be  over- 
capitalization. The  dangers  of  over-capitalization  are 
met  in  different  ways.  Messrs.  T.  Snowden  &  Son  reserve 
the  right  to  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  the  bonus  in  cash  if 
additional  capital  is  not  required.  Spillers  Milling  and 
Associated  Industries,  Ltd.,  provide  for  payment  in 
cash  as  soon  as  a  co-partner  holds  preference  shares  to 
the  value  of  twice  his  salary.  Much  of  the  objection  on 
this  ground  disappears  when  we  remember  that  the 
employees'  bonuses  do  not  all  go  to  form  new  capital. 
The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  when  it  issues  stock, 
reserves  a  certain  proportion  for  its  working  people, 
but  they  have  to  pay  the  price  at  which  the  stock  is 
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issued.  The  difficulty  was  completely  surmounted  in 
the  scheme  of  Godin  at  Guise.  In  this  case  an  old 
business  was  adapted  to  new  conditions.  Godin  allowed 
his  workmen  to  buy  him  out,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
essential  parts  of  Godin's  scheme. 

The  difficulties  which  would  have  arisen  if  Godin  had 
insisted  on  keeping  intact  his  capital  in  the  concern  are 
obvious,  but  as  the  capital  of  the  worker  flowed  in, 
Godin  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  out.  Such  a  scheme 
has  much  to  commend  it,  but  in  many  modern  industries 
this  system  could  not  be  applied  fully.  We  cannot 
expect  present  shareholders  who  are  obtaining  good 
results  for  their  investments  in  a  successful  concern  to 
withdraw  their  capital  as  the  workers  begin  to  gather 
sufficient  money  to  buy  the  shares.  Some  firms,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  workers'  interest,  pay  the  bonus 
half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  while  the  British  Cyanides 
Co.,  Ltd.,  pays  part  of  the  bonus  at  weekly  intervals 
during  the  year  following  that  in  which  it  is  earned. 
A  large  number  of  companies  pay  a  certain  dividend 
on  shareholders'  capital  before  the  amount  of  divisible 
profits  is  arrived  at.  The  rate  of  dividend  thus  payable 
varies  from  2J  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this 
rate,  amounts  are  often  set  aside  for  depreciation  or 
reserve  funds ;  in  one  case,  a  "  reserved  limit "  is  set 
aside  of  the  average  annual  net  profits  of  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war.  In  a  number  of  the 
schemes,  the  profits  beyond  this  "  reserved  limit  "  are 
divided,  so  that  a  percentage  is  given  in  wages  equal  to 
the  percentage  dividend  paid  on  capital  over  the 
"  reserved  limit."  On  examination  of  the  various 
schemes  one  finds  that  the  bonuses  are  paid  in  some  of 
the  following  ways  : — 

(a)  In  cash. 

(b)  Credited  to  savings  or  deposit  account  from  which 

deposits  can  be  withdrawn  at  short  notice. 

(c)  Paid  to  a  Provident  or  Superannuation  Fund. 
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(d)  Invested  in  the  capital  of  the  undertaking. 

(1)  Without  limit. 

(2)  Until  a  prescribed  holding  is  obtained,  after 

which  the  bonus  is  applied  only  in  part 
to  capital. 

(e)  In  a  way  combining  two  or  more  of  these  methods. 

Municipalities  in  this  country  could  not  give  such 
bonuses,  however,  apart  from  some  special  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Tramway  Department  of  Belfast 
proposed  to  grant  to  all  workers  an  even  bonus  of  £4, 
but  that  was  found  to  be  illegal.  While  some  firms 
have  been  able  to  give  very  large  bonuses,  the  average 
for  the  period  1901-18  was  5-5  per  cent.  An  examina- 
tion of  figures  for  105  schemes  in  1918  reveals  £he  general 
situation : — 


Group  of  Trades,  and  number 
of  schemes. 

Employees 
partici- 
pating. 

Bonus 
(Total). 

Average  bonuu 
per  bead. 

£ 

£    s.   d. 

Chemicals,  oils  (5) 

2,393 

30,509 

12  15    0 

Food  and  Drink  (10) 

3,622 

43,396 

11  19    7 

Gas  (31)  . 

22,447 

24,985 

1     2    3 

Engineering,  etc.  (6) 

15,004 

34,415 

2    5  10 

Printing,  etc.  (10) 

3,870 

29,461 

7  12    3 

Textile  (9) 

5,784 

62,254 

908 

Merchants,  etc.  (15)                     '  ' 

6,959 

67,817 

9  14  11 

Insurance,  etc.  (1) 

18,500 

— 

— 

All  other  groups  (18) 

3,254 

16,891 

5    3  10 

Total  (or  average)  (105)      . 

81,833 

299,728 

3  13    3 

In  terms  of  wages,  the  average  bonus  in  1918  in  ninety- 
three  schemes  was  5*1  per  cent.  The  low  bonus  in  the 
gas  groups  is  explained  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  coals, 
and  by  the  provision  that  gas  companies'  dividends  are 
automatically  reduced  by  increases  in  price.  The  low 
bonus  in  insurance  companies  arises  because  of  the 
heavy  drain  on  life  insurance  companies  caused  by  the 
war,  and  by  the  Courts  (Emergency  Powers)  Act,  which 
prevented  companies  from  enforcing  the  lapse  of  insur- 
ance policies. 

N 
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Some  object  to  such  schemes  on  the  ground  that  they 
involve  the  publication  of  a  balance-sheet  for  every 
firm.  Private  banks  publish  balance-sheets  nowadays, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  valid  objection  against  such 
publicity,  but  by  the  1907  Act  a  Limited  Liability  Com- 
pany does  not  require  to  publish  a  balance-sheet  unless 
the  company  has  fifty  shareholders,  in  addition  to  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  work.  If  such  schemes  were 
proposed  in  any  industry,  the  advice  of  the  workers 
should  be  taken  from  the  beginning.  A  fixed  percentage 
on  the  capital  invested  should  be  set  apart  as  the 
reward  of  capital,  and  the  profits  should  then  be  divided 
equally  between  wages  and  capital,  the  rate  of  salary 
being  the  basis  of  division. 

The  Higher  Production  Council  advocates  a  scheme 
which  should   be   of  great   value   in  some   industries. 
Trade  Unions  have  in  recent  years  been  strongly  opposed 
to  piece-work,  but  it  is  suggested  that  where  the  new 
scheme  is  contemplated,  a  definite  amount  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  masters  and  men  as  the  average  standard 
of  production  during  a  certain  period  in  the  past,  and 
that  every  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  system 
which   the    Council    advocates,    representative  workers 
should  meet  with  the  Management  to  decide  the  actual 
output  during  the  month.    The  scheme  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Priestman  Brothers,  and  it  has  been  operated 
by  means   of  a   Works'   Committee.     The   Committee 
contains  men  representing   six  different   Unions.     All 
communications  from  the  men's  side  go  through  the 
Committee  to  the  Management.     The  Manager  presides 
at  the  monthly  meetings,  when  the  outputs  in  machinery 
are  declared.    The  "  Standard  "  is  fixed  by  finding  out 
what  a  number  of  men,  on  ordinary  day-rate  pay,  in 
a  given  time  have  been  found  capable  of  producing ;  it 
is  agreed  that  if  without  adding  to  the  number  of  men 
employed,  or  the  hours  worked,  by  greater  individual 
effort  the  output  is  increased,  the  day-rate  wage  can  be 
supplemented  by  a  percentage  equivalent  to  that  by 
which  the  actual  output  exceeds  the  Standard.    The 
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output  is  examined  for  a  period  sufficient  to  ascertain 
what  the  average  production  of  the  various  classes  of 
machinery  has  been  and  what  number  of  hours  it 
took  to  execute  the  same.  In  piece-work  shops,  the 
Standard  output  is  arrived  at  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
output  under  Piece-work  Rates  forming  the  Standard. 
The  men  can  receive  no  increase  over  their  day-rate 
wages  until  they  exceed  the  Standard,  which  is  calcu- 
lated in  terms  of  the  weight  of  finished  machinery 
produced,  scheduled  under  separate  values,  termed 
"  points." 

The  Standard  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  hours  worked  by  the  whole  of  the  employees. 
If  more  men  are  employed  or  more  hours  are  worked 
by  the  same  number  of  men  the  Standard  is  more,  and 
if  fewer  hours  are  worked  the  Standard  is  less.  If  the 
methods  of  production  are  considerably  improved  the 
Standard  may  be  altered  by  mutual  agreement.  If 
during  any  month  the  output  falls  below  the  Standard 
the  amount  must  be  made  up  in  the  following  month 
before  the  excess  is  arrived  at.  At  the  end  of  four 
weeks,  the  Works'  Committee  meet  the  Management, 
when  the  output  is  agreed  to,  and  as  much  as  the 
output  exceeds  the  Standard,  by  so  much  are  the 
earnings  of  each  employee  increased  for  the  four  follow- 
ing pay  days.  If  the  output  exceeds  the  Standard  by 
20  per  cent.,  each  employee  receives  an  additional  20 
per  cent,  on  his  base  wage.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  wages  paid  for  repairs  are  converted  into  a  figure 
representing  weight  in  the  following  manner :  The 
average  cost  per  ton  in  wages  paid  is  ascertained  on  the 
deliveries  of  machinery  made  that  month;  the  total 
wages  paid  for  repairs  are  converted  into  tons  at  this 
rate,  which  is  added  to  the  amount  of  the  machinery 
produced  to  arrive  at  the  excess  over  the  Standard. 

Finished  machinery  entering  the  works  is  included  in 
the  outputs.  During  sickness  or  on  leaving  the  Com- 
pany's employ  men  receive  benefit  according  to  the 
excess  produced,  on  their  basis  earnings.  The  staff, 
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foremen,  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  and  appren- 
tices participate  in  this  scheme,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  spirit  of  co-operation  is  created  which  is 
found  in  practice  to  foster  a  tone  of  good-fellowship 
throughout  the  whole  establishment,  which  was  alto- 
gether unknown  under  the  old  system  of  working.  It  is 
claimed  by  Messrs.  Priestman  Brothers  and  others  that 
this  scheme  has,  wherever  tried,  resulted  in  greatly 
augmenting  output  and  in  an  increase  in  wages  from  40 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent.  All  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
increase  output.  The  one  solution  could  not  meet  all 
cases,  but  the  Priestman  system,  being  based  on  increase 
in  the  total  output  of  the  firm,  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  scheme 
would  arise  when,  owing  to  a  diminution  of  demand 
from  the  market,  the  additional  output  would  not  be 
required,  but  this  is  a  characteristic  risk  attached  to  all 
schemes  likely  to  result  in  increased  productivity. 

Part  II  of  the  1920  Report  gives  an  account  of  Profit  - 
Sharing  and  Labour  Co-partnership  in  Co-operative 
Societies.  In  1870  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  adopted  Profit-Sharing,  giving  a  bonus  on  wages 
to  employees  at  double  the  rate  of  dividend  paid  to 
members  on  purchases.  After  various  revisions,  the 
scheme  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1915. 

There  are  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  the  co-operative 
system,  and  this  is  recognized  by  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  the  system.  Mr.  L.  Smith-Gordon  and 
Mr.  C.  O'Brien  (in  Co-operation  in  Many  Lands,  Vol.  I) 
state  that  the  system  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  in 
shipping,  railways,  iron  and  coal  mining.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  "  dividend "  system  sometimes  leads 
Societies  to  charge  high  prices  that  they  may  give  a 
dividend  which  compares  favourably  with  that  of  other 
Societies;  and  they  point  out  that  the  existence  of 
strikes  proves  that  ttye  movement  is  not  a  perfect  means 
of  reconciling  opposing  interests.  They  account  for 
strikes  and  other  defects  in  the  movement  on  the  ground 
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that  "  co-operation  is  so  far  from  revolutionizing  the 
methods  of  competition  that  it  has  in  some  respects 
adopted  them."  1  The  movement  is  handicapped  by 
its  lack  of  control  over  raw  material,  and  while 
much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  obtaining  tea 
plantations,  wheat  fields,  and  other  means  of  securing 
raw  materials,  it  is  recognized  that  much  requires  to 
be  done  along  these  lines  as  advocated  by  the  "  Shillito 
League." 

None  of  these  methods  is  without  its  failures,  but  all 
are  movements  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  such 
deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  earnestly 
searching  after  a  method  of  promoting  industrial 
harmony. 


The  faithful  application  of  such  principles  as  have 
been  considered  earlier  in  this  book  will  do  much  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  factors  which  make  for  war. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  the  only  agency  in  any  way 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  If  we  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  now  presents 
itself  we  shall  compromise  the  future  of  history  and 
shall  prove  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  in  which  almost 
the  whole  world  has  shared.  Some  may  regard  those 
who  hope  for  much  from  the  League  of  Nations  as 
dreamers  of  impossible  dreams  and  seers  of  visions  which 
cannot  be  realized,  but  by  no  other  means  shall  we  be 
able  to  guard  against  future  wars  of  great  magnitude. 
Meantime  the  sky  is  not  without  its  thunder-charged 
clouds.  By  the  time  another  great  war  would  come  we 
would  know  how  to  apply  bacteriology  to  war.  Every 
State  would  possess  thousands  of  dirigibles  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  aeroplanes.  A  Russian  General,  forecast- 
ing a  future  war,  said  that  if  it  should  take  place  twenty 
years  hence,  Russia  would  have  an  army  of  forty  millions. 
A  French  writer  appropriately  entitles  a  book  dealing 

1 L.  Smith-Gordon,  and  C.  O'Brien :  Co-operation  in  Many 
Lands,  p.  204. 
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with  the  possibilities  of  another  war,  Les  Seches 
d'Enfer. 

Behind  the  political  and  economic  organizations  of 
the  League  of  Nations  there  must  be  a  powerful  moral 
driving  force,  and  the  chief  difficulty  is  that  while  in 
lands  nominally  Christian  the  spirit  which  inspires  such 
ideals  as  the  League  is  too  little  in  evidence,  other  lands 
are  much  further  behind.  We  must  strengthen  the  moral 
forces  in  all  lands;  and  the  only  enduring  support  of 
sustained  moral  effort  is  to  be  found  in  religion.  Two 
influences  must  be  constantly  operating.  The  first  is 
Faith  in  Man.  Auguste  Comte  prepared  a  calendar 
which  contained  the  name  of  a  great  man  for  each  day 
in  the  year.  He  desired  us  to  worship  humanity,  re- 
membering with  special  gratitude  the  great  leaders  of 
men.  In  every  nation  men  must  come  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  "  Brotherhood  of  Man,"  and  if  this  phrase 
is  not  to  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  an  empty 
abstraction  it  must  be  reinforced  by  a  deep  religious 
impulse.  We  must  have  a  new  love  for  man  as  he 
is  in  Christ  redeemed,  and  as  he  may  be  in  Christ 
restored. 

There  must  also  be  Faith  in  God.  At  times  we  are 
apt  to  say  that  world  peace  might  be  possible  if  the 
nations  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  with 
the  nations  as  they  are  at  present,  what  can  we  expect  ? 
If  men  labour  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
nothing  is  impossible.  "  I  believe,"  writes  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,1  "  that  the  impulse  to  collective  service  can 
satisfy  itself  only  under  the  formula  that  mankind  is 
one  state  of  which  God  is  the  undying  King,  and  that 
the  service  of  men's  collective  needs  is  the  true  worship 
of  God.  .  .  .  We  need  a  standard  so  universal  that  the 
platelayer  may  say  to  the  barrister  or  the  duchess,  or 
the  Red  Indian  to  the  Limehouse  sailor,  or  the  Anzac 
soldier  to  the  Sinn  Feiner  or  the  Chinaman,  '  What  are 
we  doing  for  it  ? '  To  fill  the  place  of  that  *  IT '  no 

1  War  and  the  Future  (quoted  Wm.  Macpherson  :  The  Psychology 
of  Persuasion  (1920),  p.  109). 
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other  idea  is  great  enough  or  commanding  enough,  but 
only  the  word  '  Kingdom  of  God.'  "  If  we  labour  for 
the  coming  of  the  better  day  in  this  spirit  we  shall 
witness  the  shining  of  the  light  of  that  land  of  which 
we  read  that  "  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it:  and  tjie  kings  of  the  earth 
do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it." 
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